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I. — NEVER-NEVER 

"  The  land  of  Never-Never."  All  of  us  have  heard  of  it. 
We  do  not  know  where  it  is ;  but  its  sad  name  haunts 
us.  It  calls  up  visions  of  grey  distances,  untouched  by 
any  glow  of  light  and  colour.  It  seems  to  whisper  of 
broken  hopes,  vanished  illusions,  lost  ideals.  The  mists 
which  surround  this  dreary  land  may  well  have  been 
woven  from  the  dreams  which  have  never  materialised, 
but  have  sunk  and  drifted  away,  never  to  know  the  joy 
or  glory  of  fulfilment. 

In  Madrid's  magnificent  picture  gallery,  in  a  side  room 
not  quite  easy  to  find,  hangs  a  great  canvas  of  Goya's, 
with  no  explanatory  title  to  it  which  I  have  been  able 
to  find.  Twice  have  I  stood  long  before  that  weird 
presentment  of  utter  dreariness  and  wondered  what  had 
been  in  the  mind  of  the  artist  as  he  portrayed  that  winding 
procession  of  human  creatures,  with  the  stamp  upon 
their  strange  faces  as  of  lost  souls.  Whither  are  they 
wandering  ?  Whence  have  they  come  ?  Hopeless,  help- 
less desperation  stamps  those  countenances.  They  might 
well  belong  to  those  shadowy  multitudes  wandering  in 
a  dreary  land — the  land  of  "  Never-Never  " — without  so 
much  as  a  gleam  of  expectation  of  ever  reaching  its  limits. 

It  is  a  picture  which  haunts.  There  is  terrible 
genius  in  its  marvellous  suggestion  of  intense,  unrelieved, 
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unilluminated  misery.  Not  revolt,  not  resistance  ;  but 
absolute  acceptance  of  something  overpowering — in- 
evitable. And  in  looking,  there  are  words  which  seem 
to  form  themselves  about  those  winding  ranks,  the 
words  of  a  poet*  whose  eyes  had  perhaps  at  some  time 
or  other  looked  upon  this  very  painting.  Listen  to  his 
words : 

"  Look  in  my  face  ! 
My  Name  is  Might-have-been. 
I  am  also  called  No-more,  Too-late,  Farewell." 

Ah  me  !  If  there  be  this  land  of  "  Never-Never," 
surely  its  shadows  must  be  full  of  ghostly  whisperings — 
Too-late  .  .  .  No-more.  ...  Its  visions  must  mutely 
circle  round  those  Might-have-beens  which  can  never 
be  now.  To  these  the  long  Farewell  has  been  poken. 
The  day  has  passed — is  beyond  recall.  Wandering, 
always  wandering,  in  mute  procession  amongst  the 
shadows.  Truly  a  terrible  presentment.  Wandering 
through  the  land  of  "  Never-Never,"  without  hope  of 
escape. 


II. — EVER-EVER 

But  conversely  there  is  surely  another  land — the  land 
which  we  may  call  that  of  "  Ever-Ever."  There  the 
sun  glows  with  a  golden  lustre,  with  a  radiance  that  seeks 
and  holds.  There  overhead,  in  a  quiver  of  azure  light, 
rainbows  rest  upon  shining  mountain-tops.  There  below 
lie  shimmering  waters  which  reflect  and  transmute 
delicate  nuances  of  colour  and  glory.  There  song-birds 
flute  and  flutter ;  flowers  bloom  in  prismatic  beauty ;  fair 
frail    things    dart  and    hover,   animated    fragments    of 

*  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.      Sonnet  No.  97 
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embodied  light :  sounds  and  scents  alike  seem  to  tell  of  a 
world  of  ineffable  beauty,  enshrining  an  everlasting  light. 
There  will  come  a  day  when  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
will  arise  with  healing  in  His  wings  :  when  the  Day-star 
shall  arise  :  when  the  shadows  shall  flee  away.  For  that 
day  we  are  made,  for  it  we  wait,  in  patient  confidence 
and  joyful  hope.  The  true  day  of  "  Ever-Ever  "  is  most 
surely  on  its  way ;  and  our  assurance  as  to  this  is 
strengthened,  our  hearts  are  made  glad  and  grateful 
by  glimpses  vouchsafed  to  us  in  this  world,  over  which 
the  trail  of  sin  lies  dark,  of  the  glory  to  be  revealed. 

III. — PAYS   DU   SOLEIL 

Never  mind  where  it  lies.     There  have  been  many 
such.     Ask  not  when  these  small  things  happened.     They 
have  been  happening  throughout  the  course  of  the  ages. 
Sunlight  glitters  in  a  high  and  radiant  dome  of  over- 
arching sky.     Soft  breezes  murmur  through  great  trees 
which   lift   scarlet    and   gold,    azure    and   topaz-yellow 
blooms  to  meet  the  rainbow-tinted  lights  which  fall  upon 
them.     The  earth  is  strewed  with  jewels  flung  with  lavish 
hand  upon  a  robe   of  emerald  velvet  or  bronze-hued 
frieze.     Walls  are  clad  in  veils  of  rioting  colour  until  the 
gauze  of  night  gently  falls.     Then  fireflies  dance  in  the 
scented    obscurity :     starshine    and    moonshine    make 
mystery  and  magic.     A  soft  and  tender  hush  holds  the 
sleeping  world  beneath  a  softly-breathing  spell,  until  in 
the  glamour  of  a  stainless  dawn  the  golden  sun  once  more 
looks  over  the  ridge  of  the  solemn  mountain  barrier,  and 
the  guard  is  changed.     Shadowy  watchers  give  place  to 
light-clad    beings    shouting    for   joy.     Night    is    turned 
again  into  day. 

In  that  Pays  du  Soleil  of  which  I  write  there  had  grown 
up  persons  in  very  close  bonds  of  loving  friendship— 
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that  beautiful  friendship  which  passes  from  generation  to 
generation  like  some  precious  family  heirloom,  to  be  held 
and  cherished  as  a  tangible  treasure,  kept  bright  by  the 
power  of  love,  transmuted  by  its  alchemy  ever  into 
something  more  strong  and  fair,  growing  to  be  one  of  the 
established  factors  of  life,  not  to  be  changed  any  more 
than  the  rising  of  the  sun  or  the  going  down  thereof. 

No  one  could  remember  the  beginnings  of  the 
Carradine-Eustis  friendship,  which  had  often  been 
enhanced  and  strengthened  by  marriages  between  the 
young  people  of  the  different  names.  It  naturally 
explained  the  curious  contiguity  of  the  two  great  houses, 
both  backing  upon  that  wide  track  of  emerald  greenness 
and  smoothness  which  went  by  the  name  of  the  "  Green 
Divide."  It  ran  almost  due  north  and  south,  shut  in 
and  shadowed  for  a  great  part  of  its  length  by  the  backing- 
walls  of  the  two  white  houses.  Many  visitors  who  had 
travelled  in  other  lands,  looking  down  from  windows 
upon  that  green  riband  of  separation,  likened  it  to  a 
Venetian  canal ;  and  there  were  days  when  its  shimmering 
tremulous  brightness,  caught  from  the  glowing,  overhead 
sky,  very  much  suggested  such  a  comparison.  And  this 
was  to  come  back  to  the  memories  of  many  persons, 
after  that  strange  cataclysm  of  upheaval.  .  .  .  But  that 
time  was  not  yet  come. 

IV. — OCCIDENT 

The  house  which  faced  the  west  was  that  of  the 
Carradines.  It  was  built  in  Moorish  style,  with  pillared 
arcades,  and  courts,  where  orange,  lemon,  oleander,  and 
other  plants  flourished  in  great  green  and  peacock-blue 
tubs,  where  scarlet  passion-flower,  sky-blue  ipomaea, 
snow-white  or  golden  jasmine,  and  bignonias  of  every  kind 
and  hue,  clambered  up  the  white  pillars  in  a  glory  of 
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colour  and  an  ordered  confusion  of  luxuriance  dazzling 
in  the  sunlight,  and  intoxicatingly  sweet  as  the  shadows 
fell  and  the  dew  with  it,  like  a  benediction  for  the  close 
of  the  day. 

Beyond  these  patios  and  piazzas,  reached  through 
beautiful  pointed  arches,  like  a  fretwork  of  ivory  against 
the  gold  or  azure  of  the  sky,  lay  the  radiant  gardens, 
gently  trending  downwards  towards  the  west,  bathed  in 
lambent  gold,  dreaming  beneath  a  pall  of  silver,  or 
softly  invisible  through  the  hush  of  night  when  the 
breathings  of  sleeping  Nature  could  be  heard  by  ears 
which  listen  for  that  gentle  throb. 

There  were  lawns  whereon  stately  and  beautiful  trees 
made  pools  of  shadow.  There  were  parterres  of  flowers 
robed  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  There  were  dim 
and  sheltered  walks,  inviting  to  the  luxury  of  seclusion 
and  tender  confidences  ;  and  away  down  in  the  hollow 
there  was  the  little  lake  which  shimmered  and  glimmered 
beneath  fairy  lights,  set  in  its  ring  of  mingled  colours, 
over-arched  by  strange  and  beautiful  trees,  haunted  by 
birds  who  nested  in  its  sedges  and  feathery  reeds,  the 
home  of  sleeping  lilies  which  lifted  white  or  pink  or 
azure  faces  skywards,  as  though  in  grateful  worship 
of  all  the  glories  by  which  their  shining  world  lay 
surrounded. 

Then  there  was  the  rose  wilderness,  the  magnolia 
grove,  the  wood  of  the  erythrina  trees,  with  their  flaming 
heads,  the  arbour  where  the  cape  jessamine  clung,  shutting 
it  in  with  a  veritable  wall  of  fragrance.  There  was  the 
poinsettia  and  hibiscus  walk,  with  its  undergrowth  of 
euphorbia,  a  bewilderment  of  rosy  lights  and  twinkling 
shadows.  And  there  was  the  walk  between  banks  of 
agapanthus  purple  and  white,  leading  to  that  lovely 
wilderness  of  blue  hydrangea  and  blue  jacaranda  trees 
waving  above,  where  the  blue  cabin  stood  almost  hidden 
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from  view,  which  had  its  part  to  play  in  the  drama  of 
human  life  to  be  enacted  between  the  houses  of  Occident 
and  Orient. 


v. — ORIENT 

As  Occident  faced  the  flaming  glories  of  the  west,  so 
Orient  stood  squarely  to  the  east.  Moreover,  its  grounds, 
almost  from  the  garden  limits,  trended  upwards  and 
northwards  as  well  as  eastwards,  merging  at  length  in 
the  foothills  of  the  bold  range  of  mountains  which  shut 
in  this  Pays  du  Soleil  to  its  sheltered  sun-glory,  and  in 
some  measure  seemed  to  hold  off  the  encroachments  of 
the  restless  world  without.  This  house  was  not  like  its 
brother  across  the  Green  Divide,  save  that  originally 
they  had  been  built  of  the  same  white  stone  of  the  district. 
For  whereas  Occident  retained  its  dazzling  whiteness, 
which  intensified  the  brilliance  of  the  colours  in  which  it 
seemed  always  veiled,  there  clung  to  the  walls  of  Orient 
a  curious  dim  green  lichen  with  a  tiny  rose-coloured 
bloom,  which  had  come  no  one  knew  whence,  and  the 
name  of  which  had  never  been  discovered.  But  it  had 
slowly  crept  and  crept  up  the  walls,  and  even  over  the 
roofs,  and  the  square  house  wore  its  garb  of  dark  green 
which  the  sunrise  flushed  to  a  wonderful  rose  colour, 
with  an  air  of  sombre  pride.  No  Eustis  had  suffered  the 
growth  to  be  checked.  It  had  become,  as  it  were,  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  house. 

Orient  was  a  less  large  house  than  its  neighbour,  less 
picturesque  in  outline,  less  beautiful  to  look  at.  It 
possessed  a  long  annex  or  wing,  stretching  along  the 
Green  Divide,  upon  which  a  row  of  slit-like  apertures 
opened,  letting  in  air  rather  than  light,  for  light  could 
be  better  obtained  from  the  opposite  side. 

From  the  Green  Divide  those  narrow  windows  set 
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high  up  in  the  blank  wall  of  that  offshoot  from  Orient 
wore  something  of  the  impress  of  a  prison.  But  it  was 
nothing  worse  than  a  set  of  laboratories  or  workrooms, 
such  as  the  men  of  the  Eustis  name  had  built  for  themselves 
in  the  past,  and  used  for  purposes  of  study  and  research. 
There  had  been  scientists  amongst  them,  thinkers  and 
discoverers.  Some  had  gone  far  afield,  and  had  brought 
back  treasures  from  distant  lands.  Some  had  excelled  in 
chemistry,  others  in  "  witty  inventions."  The  name  of 
Eustis  was  held  in  repute  in  many  lands ;  its  owners  had 
made  a  mark  wherever  their  journeyings  had  taken  them. 
The  gardens  and  grounds  of  Orient  seemed  in  some 
way  to  borrow  from  its  owners  characteristics  of  strength 
and  inflexibility.  Its  long,  dim  walks  were  bordered  by 
casuarinas,  and  many  huge-growing  laurencece  which 
attain  their  maximum  height  and  grandeur  in  the  Til 
tree  with  its  hard  and  almost  black  wood.  Myrtles  of 
many  kinds  flourished  here,  and  pines  and  conifers  in 
splendid  form  and  abundance.  In  dips  of  the  ground 
great  datura  bushes  made  ghostly  patches  of  whiteness, 
and  sent  forth  a  powerful  if  rather  sinister  sweetness, 
whilst  great  tree-ferns  grew  upwards  towards  the  light, 
and  in  rocky  chasms  fronds  of  fern  of  fabulous  length 
trailed  downwards  towards  the  trickling  threads  of 
water  from  the  hills  beyond.  Ficus  and  the  platane  tree 
of  the  south  grew  to  noble  height,  and  though  there  were 
flowers  in  the  garden,  and  some  blooming  trees  in  the 
woodlands,  yet  the  general  effect  of  the  place  was  dim 
and  sombre,  although  the  radiant  gold  of  the  sun  made 
for  wonderful  effects  in  light  and  shade  ;  and  many  were 
there  of  the  name  of  Eustis  who  preferred  their  greenly 
shadowed  world,  their  avenues  of  dimness,  their  twinkling 
pools  set  like  gems  in  a  dark  robe,  to  the  radiance  and 
riot  of  colour  and  light  which  was  to  be  found  across  the 
Green  Divide  in  the  home  of  the  Carradines. 

B 
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VI. — THE   GREEN   DIVIDE 


That  emerald  walk  between  two  houses — how  many 
"  fair  women  and  brave  men '  had  paced  its  softly 
shadowed  turf  !  How  many  whispered  words  had  there 
passed  quivering  lips  !  How  many  bold  projects  had 
found  expression  between  those  protecting  walls  which 
heard  so  many  secrets  and  yet  betrayed  none  !  Each 
house  had  its  arched  doorway  opening  upon  that  cherished 
path.  The  Green  Divide  had  many  and  many  a  time 
proved  itself  a  Golden  Link.  Soft  twilight  fell  early 
here.  Bright  eyes  looked  forth  from  windows.  Some- 
times soft  strains  from  guitar  or  mandolin  had  risen  up 
into  the  scented  dusk  ;  and  hearts  had  throbbed  in 
response  to  the  hour  and  the  voice  of  music. 

Young  elastic  feet  had  trodden  that  green-gold  track. 
The  moon  had  looked  down  in  white  radiance  upon  the 
unfolding  of  love's  young  dream.  Beautiful,  white, 
passionless  moon  !  "  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now 
and  ever  shall  be."  That  mystery  of  human  love,  human 
passion,  human  pain  and  human  triumph  will  go  on — 

' '  Till  the  stars  are  old, 
And  the  sun  grows  cold, 
And  the  leaves  of  the  judgment  book  unfold." 

And  so  to  the  loves  and  passions  and  triumphs  of 
Eustis  and  Carradine  in  the  land  of  "  Ever-Ever,"  in  that 
place  which  we  call  the  Pays  du  Soleil. 


II 

I. — TWO   FATHERS 

It  seems  often  the  fate  of  old  families  to  dwindle  in 
numbers  as  generations  pass.  So  it  was  with  the  house 
of  Carradine  and  Eustis. 

A  day  came  when  the  head  of  each  house  felt  a  little 
keenly  this  lack  of  olive  branches  around  his  table. 
Augustine  Carradine  was  father  to  two  beautiful  daugh- 
ters, but  both  had  married  and  left  him,  and  were  very 
far  away.  One  son  remained  to  him — a  youth  of  great 
attraction  and  promise ;  but  of  brothers  there  were 
none.  During  the  years  of  the  boy's  education,  Occident 
had  been  a  silent  house.  Mr.  Carradine  gave  himself 
over  to  the  cultivation  of  his  estate,  and  in  particular 
of  his  beautiful  garden.  His  lovely  wife  was  his  constant 
companion  and  sympathiser  ;  but  her  frail  health  often 
held  her  chained  to  her  couch.  Then  he  was  thrown  back 
upon  the  contemplation  of  the  beauties  about  him, 
and  the  comradeship  of  his  friend  and  neighbour  of 
Orient. 

Waldo  Eustis  was  lonelier  a  good  deal  than  his  friend, 
for  he  was  a  widower,  and  had  but  one  child,  called  after 
himself — a  boy  of  great  intellectual  capacity  and  force  of 
character — full  to  the  brim  of  silent,  strenuous  desire 
after  knowledge,  and  eager  to  take  up  and  prosecute  to 
fine  ends  the  work  which  had  occupied  his  father  for 
years. 

That  long  and  grim  annex  to  Orient  was  dear  to  the 
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hearts  of  both  Waldos.  A  place  of  mystery  to  the  outside 
world,  it  was  to  them  a  sanctuary  where  hopes  were 
wakened  and  where  ambitions  were  silently  cherished. 
Neither  father  nor  son  spoke  much  of  that  which  lay 
behind  their  hours  of  toil ;  but  they  worked  none  the 
less  with  tireless  energy  towards  some  distant  goal  of 
which  they  seldom  spoke. 

When,  in  the  softened  glow  of  eventide,  the  two 
fathers  walked  forth  together  into  scented  glories  of  light 
and  colour,  Eustis  would  often  turn  their  steps  away 
from  the  exquisitely-kept  gardens,  away  from  the  palm 
walks,  the  pomegranate  groves,  the  tangled  mysteries 
of  bamboo  and  sugar-cane,  towards  a  vast  spreading 
area  in  a  curious  depression  of  the  soil,  sandy  and  arid 
beneath  the  hot  stare  of  the  golden  sun,  yet  seeming 
in  that  wonderful  land  of  fertility  and  beauty  to  be 
lamenting  its  sad  sterility.  Often  had  the  one  man 
struck  his  stick  smartly  into  the  sandy  soil  .  .  . 

"  Augustine,  there  should  be  a  lake  here — a  lake — 
perhaps  a  swamp !  But  no  stagnant  swamp.  Clear 
water  should  be  the  home  of  beautiful  forms  of  life,  and 
of  other  things  dedicated  to  the  service  of  man.  Rice  crops 
could  be  raised.  Yams  would  flourish,  and  the  philo- 
dendron  with  its  strange,  luscious  fruit.  Oleanders 
would  fringe  the  marge,  and  wild  duck,  swan,  and  heron 
would  make  it  a  home.  I  hate  waste  !  Nature  abhors 
it  like  a  vacuum.     Give  her  the  chance  ..." 

"  Bring  water  out  of  dry,  hot  sand  ?  Waldo,  what 
magician  could  accomplish  that  task  ?  My  poor 
desert  !     Where  is  the  water  to  come  from  ?  ' 

"  From  my  hills,  Augustine.  Have  I  not  made  you 
listen  again  and  again  to  the  voices  of  the  imprisoned 
waters  there  ?     Let  those  waters  loose " 

"  And  bring  about  an  inundation  which  would  sweep 
away  Orient  and  Occident  alike." 
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"  No,  no  ;  you  are  wrong  there.  I  have  told  you 
so  before.  Some  damage,  of  course.  In  this  world 
everything  has  a  price.  Nothing  can  be  obtained  or 
attained  without.  But  I  have  worked  it  out.  I  know. 
And  it  could  be  done." 

"  Not  in  my  time,  old  friend.  Whilst  I  live  my  desert 
must  remain  as  it  is.  Wre  are  too  old  for  change,  my 
wife  and  I.  And  she  loves  that  garden  of  rock  plants 
which  we  have  been  making  together  for  years.  Your 
waters  would  sweep  that  away " 

"  Transform  it  a  little — turn  it  into  something  quite 
as  lovely,  believe  me." 

"  It  may  be  so.  But  into  something  altogether 
different !  No,  no  ;  we  are  growing  old.  We  love  things 
as  they  are.  Even  my  desert  tract  has  a  beauty  of  its 
own.  Look  at  the  level  lights  catching  it,  turning  the 
dry  sedges  into  flickering  jewels  !  You  can  almost  see 
the  shimmer  of  golden  water  there  already." 

"  I  want  to  see  it  actually,  with  the  eyes  of  the 
flesh." 

"  I  know,  I  know.  Well,  old  friend,  you  and  I  will 
not  quarrel.  You  may  be  such  a  wizard  as  you  think — 
able  to  convert  a  desert  into  fountains  of  water  ;  but 
you  must  wait  awhile  before  experimenting  upon  my 
property  !  Your  springs — true  ;  but  my  desert.  Let 
matters  remain  between  us  as  they  are.  When  their 
time  comes,  Damon  and  Pythias  can  fight  it  out  together  ! " 


II. — DAMON   AND   PYTHIAS 

Arm  in  arm  up  and  down  the  Green  Divide,  or 
through  dim  avenues  of  dancing  lights  and  flickering 
shadows,  Everard  Carradine  and  Waldo  Eustis  would 
pace,  never  tired  of  each  other's  company,  never  lacking 
for  subjects  of  discussion  :    poles  apart  in  their  tastes 
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and    habits,    but    drawn    closer    than    brothers    in    the 
mysterious  bondage  of  affection. 

"  Damon  and  Pythias  " — such  had  been  from  boy- 
hood the  name  bestowed  upon  them.  In  vain  had  the 
classic  scholar,  Everard,  pleaded  for  '  Damon  and 
Phintias."  Custom  was  too  strong,  habit  too  confirmed. 
Waldo  would  laugh,  "  What's  in  a  name  ?  '  The  fact 
of  a  friendship  strong  as  death,  faithful  as  life — that  was 
what  mattered. 

"  Nothing  is  going  to  come  between  you  and  me," 
he  would  assert  with  the  glorious  confidence  of  youth  ; 
and  Everard's  beautiful  deep  eyes  would  give  response. 
Waldo  was  the  elder  of  the  pair,  and  perhaps  he  was 
possessed  of  the  stronger  nature.  It  was  the  fashion 
to  say  so  in  speaking  of  the  two  youths.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  a  certain  flexible  tenacity  of  will  and  purpose 
in  the  Carradine  temperament,  of  which  Everard  pos- 
sessed a  full  measure.  His  face,  beautiful  as  a  woman's, 
with  a  touch  of  his  mother's  ethereal  loveliness,  showed 
the  fine  determined  moulding  of  the  Carradine  features. 
His  fair  hair  enhanced  his  likeness  to  his  mother,  as 
did  also  the  deep  blue  of  his  eyes  ;  but  there  was  nothing 
effeminate  in  look  or  bearing ;  and  in  his  own  graceful 
way  he  excelled  in  many  outdoor  sports,  and  in  some 
fields  of  activity  could  beat  the  taller  and  stronger  Waldo. 

Waldo  was  dark  and  extremely  handsome.  His  air 
of  command  made  his  appearance  notable  in  any  com- 
pany. Intellect  was  stamped  upon  his  brow  ;  and  his 
manner  was  full  of  decision,  though  without  any  touch  of 
arrogance.  Indeed,  his  mind  was  of  that  acquiring  and 
acquisitive  calibre  that  he  must  needs  be  always  questing 
in  search  of  information,  never  satisfied  that  a  resting- 
place  had  been  attained. 

The  pair  of  friends  acted  and  reacted  one  on  the 
other.     Everard    lived  for  books  and  the  beauties  and 
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wonders  of  Nature.  Waldo  spent  his  hours  in  the 
laboratory  and  long,  grim  workshop,  with  its  narrow 
window-slits  looking  out  upon  the  Green  Divide. 

Each  spoke  freely  with  the  other  of  the  things  near 
to  his  heart.  Each  gave  to  the  other  that  quick  respon- 
sive sympathy  of  understanding  which  formed  so  strong 
a  link  between  them. 

"  Nothing  shall  ever  come  between  us  " — that  had 
been  their  boyhood's  vow.  Nothing  as  yet  had  come 
between  them.  Each  year  as  it  passed  linked  them 
closer  in  the  bonds  of  amity  and  mutual  comprehension. 
When  at  home  from  school  or  college  they  spent  all  their 
spare  time  together.  Each  had  studies  of  his  own.  Life 
was  not  all  to  be  talk  and  pacing  to  and  fro.  Each  boy 
was  as  much  at  home  in  Occident  as  in  Orient.  Each 
came  and  went  as  it  pleased  him  to  do.  Happiest  to- 
gether, they  were  yet  happy  apart,  doing  an  appointed 
work,  ready  with  stores  of  new  interests  each  to  bestow 
upon  the  other.     Glorious,  golden  boyhood  ! 

III. — THE   WORKROOM 

Waldo  loved  that  strange,  dim  place  where  his 
father's  life  was  mainly  passed.  Inventions  had  been 
worked  out  there  through  several  succeeding  generations 
in  the  Eustis  family.  No  Eustis  had  become  rich  ;  but 
the  world  had  been  enriched  by  many  of  that  name. 
Agriculture  owed  much  to  them  in  the  matter  of  improved 
machinery  and  simple  methods  of  fertilizing  arid  soil. 
Carradines  had  worked  in  this  field  also.  For  to  them, 
too,  the  land  was  dear.  Forms  of  beauty  meant  much 
to  them,  as  the  replenishing  of  the  earth  with  its  goodly 
fruits  had  always  lain  near  to  the  heart  of  every  Eustis. 
And  so  through  many  successive  generations  work  had 
been   carried   on    in    that   long   building,    whose   aspect 
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from  the  Green  Divide  was  grim  and  prison-like.  But 
its  windows  to  the  east  were  large,  and  could  be  opened 
to  sun  and  air,  or  close-blinded  were  darkness  needful, 
at  the  will  of  the  presiding  genius  of  the  place  and  hour. 
And  those  windows  looking  eastward  framed  pictures 
of  austere  beauties — solemn  avenues  and  mysterious 
depths  of  dimness,  leading  upwards  into  wild  regions  of 
crag  and  fell  towards  which  the  dreamy  blue  gaze  of 
Everard  Carradine  was  ever  turning,  and  upon  which 
he  would  look  entranced  whilst  Waldo  worked  with  his 
tools,  or  compounded  strange-smelling  mixtures  that  had 
to  be  guarded  with  jealous  care. 

"  Those  old  hills  hold  secrets  which  one  day  they 
have  got  to  give  up  to  me,"  he  had  said  more  than  once. 
Then  Everard  would  smile,  for  he  knew  that  it  was  more 
than  just  a  secret  which  was  to  be  given  up.  That  store 
of  pent-up  waters  !  Both  the  boys  mused  and  spoke  of 
it.  Both  knew  well  that  weird  cavern  from  whose 
depths  the  roar  of  imprisoned  powers  could  be  heard. 
It  was  as  though  they  were  shouting  out  for  freedom, 
clamouring  for  release. 

"  We  shall  have  to  let  them  out  some  day,"  Waldo 
said. 

"  You  may  repent  it  if  you  do,"  had  come  the 
thoughtful  answer  from  Everard. 

In  the  workroom,  now  that  they  had  grown  to  man's 
estate,  the  younger  boy  felt  sure  that  his  comrade  worked 
out  many  problems  in  connection  with  that  deeply 
cherished  purpose  of  his  father  and  himself — the 
loosing  of  imprisoned  waters,  to  give  life  and  luxuriant 
growth  where  it  had  been  lacking.  He  was  working 
with  formulae.  He  was  compounding  strange  substances, 
experimenting  with  perilous  material.  He  would  often 
have  sent  Everard  away  lest  .  .  .  but  Everard  laughed 
and  remained.     He  did  not  understand  what  went  on. 
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Chemical  combinations  were  not  his  line  ;  but  he  was 
fascinated  and  enthralled  ;  and  Waldo  was  his  friend. 
He  must  know  what  he  was  about.  He  could  watch, 
pursuing  his  own  train  of  thought  ;  and  sometimes 
in  pauses,  whilst  Waldo's  eyes  were  alert,  and  his  hands 
free,  they  could  talk. 


IV. — EXPLOSIVES 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  one  of  their  talks  : 

"  What  you  and  your  father  have  shown  me  and  ex- 
plained is  all  enormously,  absorbingly,  interesting,  Waldo . 
You  have  levelled  barriers.  One  is  conscious  now  of 
the  nearness  of  that  volume  of  pent  waters,  the  release 
of  which  would  do  such  great — in  some  aspects  such 
beneficent — things  for  this  country  of  ours.  But  do  you 
think  you  are  sufficiently  able  to  gauge  the  extent  of 
these  changes  ?  Can  you  harness  the  powers  you  propose 
to  let  loose  ?  Can  you  say,  '  Thus  far  and  no  farther  '  ? 
And  can  you  hope  for  your  word  to  be  obeyed  ?  ' 

"  I  know  we  should  take  risks.  Personally,  we 
think  it  would  be  worth  it.  More  will  be  gained  than 
lost  "  ;  and  in  his  vivid,  trenchant  fashion  he  spoke 
again,  as  he  had  done  so  many  times  before,  of  the 
things  his  mind's  eye  visualised,  his  beneficent  ambitions 
reached  out  after. 

Everard  listened.  He,  too,  saw  pictures  ;  but  though 
sometimes  his  eyes  kindled,  there  was  upon  his  finely- 
cut  lips  that  smile,  a  little  ironic,  a  little  sceptical,  yet 
very  sweet  and  full  of  affection,  as  he  watched  the 
emphatic  gestures  of  his  friend's  mobile  and  powerful 
hands,  the  play  of  ardent  enthusiasm  over  his  strong 
features. 

He  rose  presently,  crossed  the  floor  of  the  workroom 
towards  that   row  of  narrow   window   apertures  which 
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gave  upon  the  Green  Divide,  and  looked  down  upon  its 
shadowed  tranquillity. 

'  I  suppose  you  know  what  would  happen  to  our 
pleasant  path  of  peace  were  you  to  carry  out  your 
scheme  ?  " 

Waldo  came  and  stood  beside  him.  Evening  was 
drawing  on.  The  shadow  cast  by  the  walls  of  Occident 
threw  a  soft  dimness  upon  that  emerald  track,  whilst 
the  shimmering  glow  of  the  overhead  sky  illumined  it 
in  an  indescribable  way.  The  place  seemed  filled  with 
some  diffused  radiance,  infinitely  soft  and  remote,  yet 
brooding  like  a  benediction.  Both  youths  knew  that  light 
and  that  dimness.  The  place  was  infinitely  dear  to  them. 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  spoke  the  elder  of  the  pair, 
his  hand  on  his  comrade's  arm. 

"  Unless  I  am  wrong,  which  I  do  not  think,  our  Green 
Divide  would  no  longer  be  a  path.  It  would  be  a 
waterway.  Our  hours  of  pacing  and  '  sweet  converse  ' 
would  fade  into  a  memory  of  the  past." 

'It  is  possible,"  said  Waldo.  "  I  have  thought  of 
that.  I  should  regret  it.  And  yet — a  Shining  Divide — 
that  might  have  a  charm.  A  waterway  leading  forth 
into  fresh  lands  and  spaces  of  beauty.  Or  we  might 
even  guard  against  it.     We  might  ..." 

He  seemed  about  to  plunge  into  calculations.  His 
strong  face  worked  ;  his  eyes  were  bright  with  thought. 
The  other  looked  at  him  with  a  smile,  moved  back  into 
the  shadows  of  the  room,  and  seated  himself  negligently 
upon  a  corner  of  the  great  worktable,  where  Waldo 
had  spread  his  charts  and  plans. 

'  Do  you  seriously  suppose  you  will  be  able  to  con- 
trol the  powers  which  you  are  so  eager  to  liberate  ? 
Water  is  an  element  strangely  strong  and  magnificently 
powerful.     The    best    of    servants — but    ruthless    as    a 
master.      You  know  that,  Waldo." 
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'  I  do  ;  but  I  intend  to  control  it.  Adequate  safe- 
guards can  be  devised." 

"  Can  they  ?  Have  adequate  safeguards  ever  been 
devised  for  the  control  of  those  fierce  elements  of  which 
'  great  waters  ' — '  raging  waves  ' — are  the  type  ?  " 

'  What  do  you  mean,  Everard — you  dreamer  of 
dreams — you  juggler  with  words  ?  " 

'  Yes,  words  that  may  be  as  dangerous  in  their  dynamic 
effects  as  those  waters  which  are  your  plaything,  Waldo. 
We  have  both  to  be  careful  of  our  power  over  the  things 
we  like  to  toy  with  and  turn  to  our  own  uses." 

"  You  like  speaking  in  riddles.  You  always  did. 
Explain  your  meaning." 

"  You  see,  I  come  from  a  race,  on  my  mother's  side, 
of  those  whom  the  world  terms  dreamers — a  name  you 
have  often  given  to  me." 

"  And  which  you  often  richly  merit." 

"  Perhaps.  That  may  depend  upon  the  definition  of 
the  term.  Leave  that.  We  each  know  what  the  other 
means.  The  Carradines  have  produced  their  thinkers, 
dreamers,  if  you  will,  students  of  the  past,  seers  (it  may 
well  be)  of  the  future.  My  mother  has  spoken  to  me  of 
mysteries  which  to  them  seemed  revealed  through  the 
study  of  that  Word  of  God,  of  which  the  world  is  coming 
to  think  too  lightly  in  these  days." 

Waldo  smiled  ;  but  he  always  liked  to  hear  Everard 
talk  ;  there  was  great  charm  in  his  voice,  in  the  expression 
of  his  face,  in  the  earnest  gleam  of  his  beautiful  eyes. 

'  Speak  on,  my  son.     I  am  all  attention.     Have  you 
a  parable  to  preach  to  me  on  the  subject  of  great  waters  ?  " 

V. — GREAT  WATERS 

"  Yes,"  spoke  Everard,  throwing  back  his  head,  his 
blue  eyes  shining  with  the  light  which  glows  in  the  eye 
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of  those  seers  of  whom  he  had  spoken  ;  '  great  waters 
upon  which  the  Prostitute  sits  who  corrupts  the  earth 
and  the  very  Church  by  her  impurities.  What  do  they 
symbolise  save  peoples  and  nations  fallen  under  the 
domination  of  evil — living  in  and  loving  a  lie  ?  Wrhat 
are  those  seas  and  waves  whose  roaring  in  the  latter 
days  shall  cause  the  hearts  of  men  to  fail  in  fear  ?  What, 
again,  save  the  ungoverned,  restless,  lawless  multitude, 
whose  uprisings  are  to  culminate  in  awful  distress  of 
nations  with  perplexity  ?  Yes,  Waldo,  great  waters  are 
chosen  as  the  type  of  these  dire  things,  because  of  its 
enormous  power,  its  unbridled  force,  its  submerging 
energies,  its  dynamic  pressure  which  breaks  down 
barriers  and  sweeps  forward  remorseless  and  relentless 
— and  when  once  loose  and  unchained,  mocks  at 
and  scorns  the  puny  efforts  of  man  to  control  it." 

Waldo  sat,  a  slight  smile  on  his  face,  drumming 
with  his  finger-tips  lightly  on  the  table.  He  looked  as 
though  he  might  say  a  good  deal  if  he  chose  ;  but  for 
the  moment  his  mood  was  rather  that  of  a  listener. 
Everard's  expression  deepened  in  intensity. 

'  Men  in  masses  are  like  great  volumes  of  water — 
as  drops,  impotent,  but  when  gathered  together,  penned 
back,  collected,  gaining  a  cumulative  force  which  is 
incalculable — terrific.  We  know  what  happens  when 
men,  by  the  action  of  their  high  explosive  words,  set 
these  masses  in  motion.  Every  revolution  has  taught 
the  same  lesson.  There  is  no  '  thus  far  but  no  farther.' 
Cataclysm  and  destruction  has  followed.  And  so  it  is 
to  be  till  the  end  of  the  dispensation.  Words  are  but 
vapour — a  breath  which  passes.  But  the  spoken  word 
may  fan  a  flame  which  can  only  be  quenched  in  oceans 
of  blood.  Your  explosives,  Waldo,  are  compounded  of 
elements  each  impotent  and  innocuous  in  itself,  but 
in    combination    able     to     level     barriers     and   release 
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imprisoned  forces.  Think  well  before  you  let  free  those 
waters,  to  whose  voices  we  have  listened  so  often." 

Waldo's  smile  was  like  that  of  a  kindly  elder  brother 
to  one  whom  he  greatly  loved.  It  was  an  expression 
that  immensely  softened  the  natura  sternness  of  the 
face. 

"  Is  everything  in  the  world  to  remain  static,  lest 
some  result  should  be  disconcerting  at  the  outset  ?  That 
maxim  would  result  in  gradual  degeneration  and  decline." 

"  I  knew  you  would  say  that — or  something  like  it  !  " 
Everard's  smile  was  one  of  peculiar  sweetness  and  charm. 
"I  am  a  Carradine — my  father's  son.  Perhaps  we 
cannot  help  it  ;  but  we  cling  tenaciously  to  the  old — 
to  the  familiar  things  we  love.  The  world  will  not  stop 
for  us.  It  is  running  its  headlong  course.  Penned  back 
waters  are  everywhere  breaking  barriers  and  flowing 
onwards  and  outwards.  But  is  the  world  better  for 
this  ?     Is  it  a  happier  place  than  it  was  ?  " 

"  Is  that  the  crux  of  the  matter  ?  Is  that  the  thing 
which  should  chiefly  concern  us  ?  Progress  has  to  pay 
its  footing.  Experience  always  has  been  and  always 
must  be  a  costly  master.  But  his  fees  are  worth  the 
paying.  At  least,  so  say  I  and  my  father.  You  and 
yours  may  think  differently." 

"  I  suppose  we  do."  Everard  sat  awhile  lost  in 
thought,  and  then,  rising,  came  and  laid  a  hand  upon 
Waldo's  shoulder  in  the  old  familiar  way. 

"  You  cannot  be  other  than  you  are,  I  know,  and  I 
must  not  ask  too  much  of  you.  But  I  would  like  to 
pray  of  you  not  to  take  that  drastic  step  in  my  father's 
lifetime.  It  would  be  a  distress  to  him.  That  Green 
Divide  !  It  is  part  of  his  life.  And  that  garden  which 
would  be  partly  swept  away  and  greatly  transformed. 
Waldo,  do  not  be  precipitate.  You  are  young.  You 
will  live  to  do  it.     But  not  yet — not  yet." 
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'  Do  you  mean  that  it  would  come  between  you  and 
me  if  it  were  done  ?  "  asked  Waldo,  with  his  intent  gaze 
at  his  companion. 

"  I  did  not  mean  that,"  was  the  reply.  "It  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  think  of  anything  as  coming  between 
us,  Waldo.  As  impossible  to  me  as  the  thought  of  our 
Green  Divide  becoming  a  running  stream  of  division. 
But  for  a  moment,  as  I  looked  out,  I  seemed  to  see  dark 
water  running,  and  carrying  us  farther  and  farther  from 
each  other  !  " 

His  face  was  strangely  moved.  A  look  of  distress 
clouded  it.  Waldo  rose  and  laid  a  hand  upon  the  boyish 
shoulder. 

"  Cheer  up,  sonny  !  That  has  not  come  to  pass  yet. 
And  until  the  waves  of  a  turgid  stream  roll  between 
Orient  and  Occident,  we  need  not  fear  for  any  severance 
of  our  friendship.     Damon  and  Pythias,  you  know." 

'  Damon  and  Phintias,"  answered  Everard  with  a 
smile. 

And  the  cloud  passed. 


Ill 


I. — THE    LAKE    HOTEL 


The  Pays  du  Soleil  is  not  all  gardens  around  white 
houses — gay,  blazing,  flower-scented  gardens,  and  houses 
with  deep  porticoes  and  patios.  There  is  a  little  gay 
town,  with  wide  avenues  of  palm  trees,  of  pepper  trees 
with  feathery  foliage,  of  magnolias,  cream-white  and 
exhaling  a  rich  perfume,  hidden  amidst  glossy  leaves  of 
green,  with  ribbed  brown  reverse-sides  almost  as  beautiful, 
and  crimson  seeds  like  flaming  blooms  in  their  season. 
There  are  white  houses  nestling  behind  their  flowery 
barriers,  houses  with  white  parapets  and  galleries  and 
balconies,  whence  sounds  of  mirth  and  laughter  often 
proceed.  Glimpses  of  white  draperies  can  be  caught 
from  time  to  time  by  passers-by  ;  and  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening  gates  will  open  wide  to  admit  the  egress  or 
ingress  of  gay  parties  of  laughing  riders,  or  the  carriages 
of  the  ladies  of  more  mature  age.  And  the  favourite 
promenade,  alike  for  pedestrians  and  those  on  horseback 
or  in  carriages,  is  that  wide,  white  road  fringed  deeply 
on  one  side,  and  lightly  on  the  other,  with  wonderful 
varieties  of  palm  trees,  beneath  which  the  sub-tropical 
undergrowth  of  beautiful  coloured  flowers  flourishes, 
making  at  almost  all  seasons  of  the  year  a  mosaic  of 
enamel-work  such  as  must  surely  be  the  despair  of  the 
artificer. 

On  the  lake  side  trees  grow  sparsely,  so  that  although 
flickering    shade    is    cast    upon    the    white    road,    the 
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shimmering  and  glancing  waters  can  be  seen.  Boats  with 
gay  awnings  flit  to  and  fro  ;  beautiful  water-birds,  with 
strange,  harsh  cries,  make  a  weird  music  at  night,  and 
by  day  skim  gracefully  across  the  shining  mirror,  leaving 
behind  them  a  wedge-like  track  of  sparkling  light. 

The  goal  towards  which  pedestrians  and  some 
equestrians  most  often  make  is  that  big  white  building,  so 
beautifully  placed  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  with  its  long 
flight  of  marble  steps  leading  from  the  water's  edge  to 
the  wide  surrounding  terrace.  The  road  passes  beneath 
this  terrace,  and  affords  a  welcome  shady  retreat  where 
coloured  servants  can  hold  the  horses  of  dismounted 
riders,  who  themselves  mount  upwards  for  that  cool 
refreshment  or  the  excellent  tea  or  coffee  for  which  the 
place  is  deservedly  renowned.  The  great  terrace,  lying 
south-east,  is  in  grateful  shade  by  the  time  the  evening 
guests  arrive.  Little  tables  about  which  dark-skinned, 
white-garbed  servants  flit ;  and  the  company  sorts  itself 
or  meanders  hither  and  thither  at  will,  exchanging  quip 
and  repartee,  making  plans  for  pleasures  to  come,  dis- 
cussing the  news  of  the  day,  and  indulging  in  an  hour 
of  pleasant  intercourse  such  as  links  neighbours  and 
friends  more  closely  together,  despite  the  little  inroads  of 
gossip  and  fi-fi  tales  which  sometimes  intrude  themselves. 

But  there  is  little  heart-burning  or  heart-searching 
here.  Life  is  gay  and  kindly  and  smooth.  Friendships 
are  rarely  broken,  and  pass  from  parents  to  children 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  land  of  sunshine  is 
a  sunny  place,  and  sunshine  kills  microbes  here — even 
the  microbe  of  inquisitive  mischief-making. 

Orient  and  Occident  lie  some  twelve  miles  from  the 
garden-ringed  white  township  beside  the  wide  lake. 
Yet  the  names  of  Carradine  and  Eustis  are  known  and 
spoken  there  ;  and  if  any  member  of  either  household  ap- 
pear at  the  Lake  Hotel,  it  is  regarded  as  a  welcome  event. 
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II. — TWO   GIRLS 

They  sat  together  in  a  beautiful  covered  private 
balcony  of  the  hotel,  watching  the  magic  of  the  moon 
across  the  lake.  They  had  been  at  school  together ; 
then  had  not  met  for  some  years.  Suddenly  in  Society 
they  had  encountered  one  another.  And  this  visit  to  a 
beautiful  spot,  just  themselves,  each  with  her  own  servant 
in  attendance,  had  been  the  result.  Neither  had  seen 
the  place  before.  Both  had  heard  of  it.  Indulgent 
parents  gave  them  their  way,  and  might  later  on  even 
join  them  here.  But  they  were  to  have  their  inde- 
pendent visit  first,  with  introductions  to  a  few  of  the 
best  families  of  the  place. 

Claire  Adene  was  exquisitely  fair,  with  a  wild-rose 
loveliness  of  complexion  and  deep  blue  eyes  almost  like 
sapphire.  Slender  and  full  of  grace,  she  moved  like  an 
embodied  dream,  as  though  her  light  feet  scarcely  touched 
the  ground  she  trod.  Her  face  was  arrestingly  beautiful, 
not  simply  from  the  perfection  and  delicate  moulding 
of  each  feature,  but  also  from  the  expression  of  unworld- 
liness  and  unconscious  detachment  from  the  darker 
aspects  of  life  which  she  seemed  to  carry  with  her  wherever 
she  went.  The  smile  upon  her  lovely  lips,  with  their 
perfect  arch,  won  hearts  by  something  in  its  inherent 
sweetness  and  graciousness.  It  drew  like  a  magnet,  as 
did  also  the  calibre  of  her  voice.  A  very  gentle,  musical 
voice,  low  toned,  and  never  clamouring  to  make  itself 
heard,  yet  when  it  fell  on  the  ear  it  seemed  to  domi- 
nate other  sounds,  and  heads  would  be  turned  to  see 
from  whence  it  came.  In  singing  it  caused  an  instant 
hush  to  fall  upon  the  most  crowded  room.  No  one 
could  bear  to  lose  a  single  note  of  that  wonderful 
voice. 

c 
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Daphne  Ruthven  was  a  dark  brunette,  with  hand- 
some, straight-cut  features,  beautifully-set  flashing  dark 
eyes,  fringed  by  long  night-black  lashes.  She  was  tall 
and  her  figure  was  finely  proportioned.  She  held  herself 
regally,  and  her  step  was  buoyant.  She  was  a  fearless 
horsewoman,  and  looked  perhaps  her  best  when  con- 
trolling a  fiery  mount.  The  only  child  of  rich  parents,  she 
had  had  all  in  life  as  yet  that  she  craved,  and  her  air  of 
scarcely  conscious  command  seemed  to  tell  as  much. 
She  had  held  her  mimic  court  often  within  her  father's 
house  ;  but  though  suitors  had  come  to  pay  her  homage, 
none  had  touched  her  heart.  Few  had  so  much  as  stirred 
any  latent  vanity  that  might  lurk  beneath  her  proud 
bearing.  She  was  used  to  conquer,  and  to  conquer  almo:  t 
without  an  effort.  She  had  no  mind  to  feel  herself 
yielding  to  a  sway  which  might  mean  the  relinquish- 
ment of  her  superb  sovereignty. 

Love,  of  course,  must  one  day  come  her  way.  She 
never  doubted  that,  nor  exactly  wished  to  doubt.  But 
it  must  come  splendidly,  suddenly,  like  an  armed  knight 
in  shining  mail,  surrounded  by  some  halo  of  romance  and 
majesty.  Such  a  being  had  never  yet  approached.  Only 
in  her  dreams  had  she  ever  visualised  him.  But  some- 
where in  the  world  he  lived.  That  she  knew  perfectly, 
and  some  day  he  would  come  to  her  ;    and  then  .  .  . 

It  was  a  curious  delight  to  her  in  finding  Claire, 
to  learn  that  she,  too,  had  never  loved.  In  girlhood 
they  had  shared  dreams  together  ;  and  they  began  to 
compare  notes  again  when  they  had  caught  up  the 
threads  of  old-time  intimacy. 

"  We  will  be  lovers,  you  and  I,"  spoke  Daphne, 
"  and  this  shall  be  our  honeymoon  on  this  lovely  lake. 
I  have  often  said  I  would  sooner  have  a  wife  than  a 
husband  !     And  you  shall  be  that  wife  !  " 

And  Claire,  with  dreamy  smile,  agreed.     To  her,  also, 
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the  thought  came  sweetly.  Her  lover  had  not  material- 
ised as  yet  in  human  form.  He  was  only  the  misty 
adumbration  of  a  dreamland  dear  to  her  spirit. 

To  be  with  Daphne,  on  the  lovely  lake — how  good  ! 

III. — TWO  MEN 

In  the  white  moonlight  Claire  sat  dreaming  in  her 
balcony.  The  water  shimmered  before  her,  full  of  its 
secrets  of  mystery.  From  a  ballroom  in  one  of  the 
white  houses  not  far  distant  the  throb  of  music  issued, 
pulsating  through  the  still,  scented  night  with  its  mingling 
of  joy  and  sadness  such  as  the  sweet,  old-fashioned  waltz 
tunes  used  to  hold.  (How  much  the  world  has  lost  in 
these  days  of  jazz  and  syncopated  confusion  of  sound 
its  rising  generation  will  never  know.  But  we  know 
who  remember  a  fragrant  past.)  Sweet  strains,  white 
moonlight,  shimmering  ripples,  soft,  dense  shadows — 
time  and  eternity  meeting  in  a  mystic  rapture.  A  white- 
clad  girl  alone  in  a  balcony,  dreaming,  dreaming,  dream- 
ing— and  a  youth,  a  little  wearied  by  the  heat  and 
glamour  of  the  ballroom,  coming  towards  her  along  a 
silver  track,  all  unconscious  of  what  he  approached. 

Daphne  was  at  the  ball.  Claire  had  remained  behind. 
She  had  been  invited  ;  she  had  even  dressed  for  it ;  but 
at  the  last  a  sense  of  reluctant  distaste  had  held  her 
back.  Many  from  the  hotel  were  going.  Daphne  joined 
that  party.  Claire  and  the  moonlight  were  left  alone 
together,  and  a  great  happiness  settled  down  upon  her 
spirit.  In  the  stillness  which  had  now  fallen  about  her, 
she  seemed  to  hear  the  beat  of  a  great  heart  which  was 
the  world  itself.  The  music  of  the  spheres  and  of  all 
the  ages  quivered  in  the  silver  air.  The  golden  disc  of 
the  full  moon  gazed  down  with  its  solemn  calm  of  com- 
prehension.    Was  there  anything  which  it  had  not  seen  ? 
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Was  there  any  new  thing  that  could  ever  be  revealed  ? 
From  the  beginning  of  things  it  had  illumined  this  realm 
of  Ever-Ever.  Claire  felt  wrapped  about  in  a  mantle 
of  those  dreams  which  that  pure  radiance  has  conjured 
up  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  dreamland  from  the 
very  beginning  of  created  things. 

Quiet  footfalls  came  nearer  and  nearer.  Claire  rose 
and  looked  over  her  balcony.  She  looked  down.  He 
looked  up.  Their  glances  met  and  held.  The  scent  of 
cape- jessamine  and  tuberose  wet  with  the  dews  of  night 
was  about  them.  She  saw  his  beautiful  face  clear  in 
the  white  radiance.  He  saw  the  lovely  outline  of  softly- 
shadowed  features,  and  the  mystery  of  the  aureole  of 
softly-curling,  exquisitely-dressed  hair.  The  light  falling 
on  her  dress  of  silver  lace  seemed  to  robe  her  in  moon- 
beams. His  head  was  bare  already.  He  had  stepped 
out  from  the  ballroom,  tempted  by  the  loveliness  of  the 
white  night  and  shimmering  waters,  and,  as  it  seemed 
to  him  at  that  moment  "  a  spirit  in  his  feet  "  had  guided 
him  to  the  spot  upon  which  he  stood. 

Did  they  speak,  or  did  they  just  stand  looking  at 
one  another  in  the  moonlight  ?  Neither  of  them  could 
ever  afterwards  remember.  Nor  could  they  tell  how  long 
it  was  before  steps  and  voices  roused  them  to  a  sense 
of  that  outer  world  which  surrounded  the  crystal  sphere 
in  which  they  stood  encircled,  and  wakened  them  from 
their  dream. 

Daphne  came  up,  sparkling,  glowing,  ardent ;  and 
at  her  side  a  man  young  and  splendid,  with  whom  she 
exchanged  gay  badinage,  her  face  vivid  and  intensely 
vital.  They  gaily  hailed  the  tall,  slender  youth  who 
turned  smilingly  to  greet  them.  Others  were  coming 
up  behind  them.  Claire  was  imperiously  summoned  to 
quit  her  balcony  and  join  the  party  on  the  terrace.  As 
in  a  dream  she  obeyed,  to  find  her  hand  clasped  in  the 
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long,  strong  fingers  of  Everard  Carradine,  then  formally 
presented  to  her.  But  the  real  meeting  had  taken  place 
long,  long  ago  !  For  in  the  world  of  Ever-Ever  Time's 
calendar  holds  no  rule  over  those  who  dwell  there. 
They  have  one  which  is  independent  of  days  and  moments 
flying  swiftly  by.  "  A  thousand  years  are  as  one  day, 
and  one  day  as  a  thousand  years." 

Waldo  Eustis  pressed  up  for  an  introduction.  There 
was  something  so  ethereally  lovely  about  Claire  that 
night  that  no  one  wondered.  The  dark  man  and  the 
fair  one — those  two  friends  from  childhood — Damon  and 
Pythias — each  paying  court  to  the  starry-eyed  girl,  whose 
beauty  was  like  the  magic  of  moonlight,  and  whose 
voice  was  as  the  music  of  winds  and  waves  heard  from 
infinities  of  distance.  Daphne,  with  damask  cheeks, 
sparkling  dark  eyes,  vivid  lips,  and  a  pulsating  glory  of 
young  life  stood  beside  her  fair  companion,  a  foil  and 
contrast,  just  as  the  two  youths  were  each  to  the  other. 
Many  eyes  dwelt  upon  them  with  admiration  and  ques- 
tioning thoughts.  Such  thoughts  were  natural  to  the 
time  and  place — consonant  with  the  youth  and  beauty 
of  those  concerned.  Eager  talk  surged  round  them. 
Plans  and  projects  were  discussed.  Claire  knew  little 
of  what  it  all  meant.  She  woke  to  reality  for  a  moment 
when  a  firm  hand  held  hers  in  its  close  pressure,  and  a 
voice  said  gently  : 

"  Then  we  may  expect  to  see  you  at  Occident. 
My  mother  will  write  to  you.  It  will  be  a  great 
pleasure." 

Quiet  words,  spoken  very  quietly ;  yet  the  whole 
world  seemed  throbbing  with  their  sound.  Another 
came,  and  spoke  like  things.  Claire  smiled  at  Waldo 
and  responded.  Orient — Occident  !  She  had  heard  the 
names  spoken  about  her.  Alone  with  Daphne  in  their 
rooms  later,  she  heard  more. 
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"  Are  they  not  splendid  ?  I  have  been  hearing  such 
things  !  Listen,  Claire  !  In  my  home  the  name  of 
Waldo  Eustis  is  well  known.  The  father  of  our  Waldo 
of  to-night.  He  is  a  great  scientist.  He  has  spoken  and 
lectured  in  my  town.  I  have  heard  him.  They  want 
him  to  take  a  post  there.  I  wonder  if  ever  he  will — and 
bring  his  gifted  son  with  him  !  Interesting  ! — interest- 
ing !  Life  is  so  splendid  sometimes  !  And  that  young 
Carradine  !  I  ought  to  attract  him  with  my  darkness, 
and  you  Waldo  with  your  Titania-like  fairness  !  But 
somehow  Waldo  means  more  to  me  !  Claire,  Claire — I 
feel  to-night  as  though  I  trod  on  air  !  You  ought  to 
have  been  at  the  dance.  They  were  all  asking  for  you. 
I  wonder  whether  it  was  to  obtain  a  glance  at  you  that 
young  Carradine  stole  away  after  supper  !  We  missed 
him  from  the  ball.  And  we  found  him  here,  a  Romeo, 
beneath  the  balcony  where  a  lovelier  than  Juliet  stood 
looking  down." 

"  Don't,  Daphne  !  "  Claire  sought  to  smile,  but  her 
lip  trembled.  Again  she  saw  the  fair,  uncovered  head 
coming  towards  her  in  the  moonlight  ;  saw  the  upturned 
face,  suddenly  startled  into  some  indescribable  expression, 
as  in  the  mystery  and  magic  of  the  night  their  eyes  met. 
It  was  a  moment  she  would  never  forget.  But  she  could 
not  speak  of  it.  Only  the  moon  knew  and  understood, 
and  those  shimmering  waters.     None  else  beside. 

Daphne,  laughing  lightly,  kissed  her. 

"  Little  one,  don't  be  afraid.  Do  you  know  that 
my  heart  is  all  in  a  tumult  to-night  ?  I  don't  under- 
stand. I  don't  ask.  But  just  suppose  that  something 
had  come  to  us  both  to-night  !  Think  of  it  !  The  same 
night — to  us  both  !  " 

Claire  gently  lifted  her  arms  and  put  them  round  the 
neck  of  her  friend. 

"  That   would  be  very  beautiful,"   she   softly  said, 
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'  but  too  beautiful  and  too  wonderful  to  be  talked  about. 
And  there  are  no  words." 

She  kissed  Daphne  softly  on  the  lips,  and  glided 
away  like  a  moonbeam.  She  did  not  want  to  talk. 
There  were  no  words. 


IV. — GLAMOUR 

They  wandered  together  very  often  in  the  radiant 
gardens  of  Occident.  Claire  felt  from  the  very  first  that 
here  was  her  heart's  home.  Everard's  gentle  mother  loved 
her  at  sight.  Soon  there  crept  into  her  manner  towards 
the  lovely  fair  girl  a  very  especial  tenderness  which  meant 
much  to  both.  Everard  watched  its  growth  with  happy 
eyes.  He  loved  his  mother  devotedly,  and  to  Claire 
there  was  a  sweetness,  almost  a  pathos,  in  the  strength 
of  the  tie  betwixt  mother  and  son. 

"  I  could  never  forgive  anyone  who  hurt  her,"  he 
once  said  to  Claire,  who  answered  with  one  of  her  earnest, 
upward  glances  : 

"  But  who  could  ever  dare  or  wish  to  hurt  her  ?  " 

Daphne  would  come  with  Claire  to  Occident,  and 
Waldo  haunted  the  place,  as  he  had  had  the  right  to  do 
from  childhood.  Often  Daphne  would  claim  him  in  her 
imperious  way. 

"  Take  me  to  Orient  !  I  think  it  is  as  beautiful  in 
its  austere,  dim  way  as  Occident  with  its  wealth  and 
dazzle  of  colour.  Each  is  the  complement  of  the  other. 
Those  who  planned  things  here  did  well.  Waldo,  you 
are  right  about  Occident.  It  would  be  lovelier  if  it  had 
more  water  !  That  little  pool — it  ought  to  be  a  shining 
lake  !  And  I  sometimes  feel  as  though  that  Green  Divide 
would  be  more  beautiful  and  significant  were  it  a  shining 
waterway,  to  be  crossed  at  will ;  but  to  lie  smiling  and 
shimmering  and  dimpling  beneath  the  golden  sunshine. 
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A  ribbon  of  splendid  light,  instead  of  a  track  of  green. 
Will  those  waters  of  which  you  speak  ever  be  loosed 
from  their  prison  ?  " 

'  I  wonder !  Perhaps  when  Everard  reigns  here. 
I  do  not  know.  But  his  father  will  never  consent.  Mrs. 
Carradine's  beloved  rock  dell  would  certainly  perish. 
Something  more  lovely  might  easily  arise  later  ;  but 
meantime  he  would  think  her  heart  would  break." 

"  She  would  not  be  so  foolish,  surely  !  Think  of 
that  sandy  waste  transformed  into  a  region  of  fruitful- 
ness  !  " 

"  We  think  of  that  often.  But  the  prejudices  and 
traditions  of  age  bind  some  natures  fast  in  fetters  of  iron. 
The  Carradines  are  of  such.  My  father  and  I  have 
escaped  through  our  love  for  bigger  things  than  the  soft 
delights  of  present  beauties.  But  we  must  respect  the 
feelings  of  others — of  our  greatest  friends.  At  present 
they  are  adamant." 

"  Yet  the  place  is  yours.  You  hold  the  key  which 
imprisons  those  great  waters.  Your  hand  could  let  them 
loose." 

"In  a  moment — yes  !  If  that  moment  should  ever 
come.  My  father  and  I  talk  of  it  sometimes.  We  often 
dream  of  the  benefits  which  might  accrue.  But  there 
will  be  a  risk,  if  ever  it  is  done ;  and  perhaps  our  friends 
may  be  right  to  oppose  us.  At  any  rate,  I  doubt  of  its 
accomplishment  in  my  father's  time,  whatever  may  happen 
later." 

Daphne  shook  her  head  with  impatience. 

"  I  would  not  give  way  like  that.  It  is  your  right. 
You  have  the  power.  I  should  exercise  it.  How  I  love 
the  sense  of  power  ! — moulding  destinies — unloosing 
great  forces  !     Waldo — do  it  ! — do  it  !  " 

She  opened  wide  her  arms  with  a  fine  gesture.  She 
looked  an  imperial  creature  in  her  magnificent  youth 
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and  beauty.     He  watched  her  with  eyes  filled  with  light 
which  she  longed  to  interpret,  yet  never  could  do  so  to 
her  own  satisfaction.      Glamour  was  over  her  also — a 
fierce  glamour  of  desire.      This  man — he  dominated  her, 
intrigued  her,   took,   as  it  were,  possession  of  her  life, 
and  all  she  longed  for  was  that  he  should  take  and  use 
it,  and  make  of  her  his  mate,  his  tool,  his  slave  !     Yes, 
it  had  come  to  that  with  the  proud,  imperious  Daphne. 
She  longed  to  sink  her  individuality  in  that  of  this  man. 
Fiercely  she  desired  him — his  love,  his  ownership,  his 
iron   rule  !     Strange  !     She   marvelled   at   herself.     But 
she  felt  the  fierce  strivings  within  her,  and  battled  that 
he  should  feel  them  too.      She  recalled  the  trite  saying 
that  any  woman  could  win  any  man  tried  she  sufficiently 
hard,  strove  she  with  enough  of  skill  and  artifice.     Surely 
she  was  good  to  look  at  ;    many  men  had  told  her  so, 
striving  to  win  her  favours  and  her  smiles.     Was  Waldo 
Eustis  to  be  numbered  amongst  these  ?     He  liked  her 
company  ;    but  did  he  seek  it  ?     He  listened  while  she 
spoke  of  his  father  and  that  father's  work  ;   of  her  hopes 
for  a  future  when  both  of  them  should  give  more  to  the 
world,  and  be  more  widely  acclaimed. 

"  You  should  not  live  here  always.  You  should  come 
to  our  town.  There  is  a  professor's  chair  waiting  for 
your  father  there.  He  has  only  to  stretch  out  his  hand 
to  take  it.  You  also  would  make  a  name  amongst  men 
of  science.  You  should  come  !  This  is  not  the  place 
for  you  to  spend  your  days.  You  saw  life  when  you 
were  going  through  your  courses  at  college.  You  did 
splendidly  there.  Life  is  waiting  for  you  beyond  these 
white  walls  and  glowing  gardens.  Surely  you  will  one 
day  come  and  take  it  !     How  you  would  be  welcomed  !  " 

But  he  did  not  answer  directly,  though  she  some- 
times caught  a  kindling  look  upon  his  face  which  gave 
her  hope  and  courage.     Nor  could  she  deceive  herself 
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in  one  respect.  The  painted,  sun-soaked  gardens  of 
Occident,  where  Everard  and  Claire  walked  together, 
drew  him  with  magnetic  force.  The  four  of  them  wan- 
dered there,  sat  in  scented  places,  watched  through 
arches  of  drooping  boughs  or  tangled  rainbow  colours 
the  glories  of  the  golden  west.  Claire  moved  in  a  dream 
of  mystic  light  ;  it  seemed  to  clothe  her  as  in  a  garment 
of  exquisite  shining,  through  which  could  be  glimpsed 
delicate  beauties  of  character  and  mind  which  seldom 
found  utterance  in  speech.  She  talked  perhaps  the 
least  of  the  four  ;  but  her  eyes  would  pass  from  face  to 
face  of  those  who  spoke.  And  sometimes  when  they 
rested  upon  the  illumined  features  of  Everard  Carradine, 
they  did  not  turn  quickly  away. 

Glamour — glamour — glamour  !     In  the  land  of  Ever- 
Ever. 


IV 


-WALDO 


"  Claire,  I  love  you,  I  love  you,  I  love  you  !  " 

With  sudden  passion  the  words  broke  from  him.  It 
was  so  seldom  that  he  was  alone  with  her,  albeit  meetings 
had  been  frequent.  Daily  and  hourly  the  spell  had 
fallen  upon  him.  Almost  from  the  moment  of  their 
first  meeting  he  had  felt  it.  The  one  woman  in  all  the 
great  world  to  be  his  mate  !  Love  had  come  to  him  like 
an  armed  man  leaping  to  victory  with  a  shout  of  triumph. 
Fire  kindles  fire.  Love  begets  answering  love.  He  had 
no  doubts — no  fears.  Perfect  love  casts  out  fear.  He 
had  spoken  those  words  in  his  heart  with  a  sense  of  final 
victory. 

"  I  love  you — I  love  you — I  love  you  !  " 
It  was  out  now,  and  he  about  to  clasp  her  to  his 
heart,  when  like  a  moonbeam  she  slid   away,   and   in 
her  lovely  starry  eyes,  he  read  that  which  caused  his 
heart  to  stand  still,  whilst  his  arms  fell  to  his  sides. 

"  Ah,  Waldo— don't !  I  am  sorry— I  grieve  !  I  never 
guessed  ..." 

"  You  .  .  .  never  .  .  .  guessed?" 
To  him  it  had  seemed  that  all  the  world  must  be 
ringing  with  the  knowledge  of  that  which  had  come  to 
him.  The  heart  of  the  world  was  beating  to  the  pulsa- 
tions of  his  own.  The  universe  marched  to  the  rhythm 
of  that  triumph-song  which  had  been  beating  in  his  ears. 
Never,  for  him,  had  any  other  woman  lived  or  moved 
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upon  the  earth.  By  every  inalienable  right  she  was 
his  !  He  had  known  it  from  the  first.  He  had  never 
doubted  but  that  she  knew  it  also.  And  now  from  her 
own  lips  he  heard  his  doom.     She  had  never  guessed ! 

"  Waldo,  I  am  sorry.     I  am  grieved  ..." 

He  turned  from  her  in  his  uncontrollable  pain.  He 
took  several  paces  from  her,  then,  as  though  impelled 
by  some  irresistible  force  within  him,  he  turned  back. 

"  Claire,  is  that  quite  irrevocable  ?  Am  I  absolutely 
nothing  to  you  ?  " 

"  I  would  love  to  have  you  for  a  strong,  dear  friend." 

He  made  a  gesture  significant — repudiating. 

"  Not  bread — but  a  stone.  Is  that  all  you  have  to 
offer  to  a  starving  man  ?  " 

Her  eyes  filled  with  sudden  tears.  The  pain  she  read 
and  comprehended  cut  her  to  the  heart ;  but  the  depths 
of  her  own  experiences  taught  her  that  there  must  be  no 
playing  with  such  a  nature.  Truth,  however  wounding, 
was  less  cruel  than  false  hope. 

"  Waldo,  if  I  had  more  to  give  you,  you  should  have 
it.     But  .  .  ." 

He  wheeled  again,  and  this  time  he  was  gone.  He 
did  not  look  back.  He  left  her  standing  there  amongst 
the  flowers  of  Occident,  the  misty  rainbow  lights  of  the 
sunset  making  a  glory  about  her.  He  saw  her  there  in 
his  mind's  eye.  He  would  always  see  her  like  that — 
white-robed,  mystic,  wonderful  !  His  woman  !  But  not 
for  him  !  Why,  why,  why  ?  Had  it  been  any  other 
prize  which  he  saw  suspended  before  his  eyes,  how  he 
would  have  fought  !  The  will  to  victory  would  have 
upheld  him  in  the  fiercest  strife.  His  the  soldier  tem- 
perament which  loves  battle  for  the  battle's  sake,  as 
well  as  for  the  crown  to  be  won.  But  how  to  fight  for 
this  prize  ?  Her  look,  her  words,  the  spotless  shimmering 
loveliness  of  her  forbade  it.     There  was  something — some 
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barrier  between  them  which  he  had  no  power  to  level. 
In  silence  he  went  from  her  into  the  dim  shadows  of 
Orient.  Was  that  name  a  mockery  ?  Was  there  any 
dawn  of  glory  which  could  ever  illuminate  his  shadowed 
life? 

II. — EVERARD 

"  Claire,  I  love  you  !     I  love  you — love  you  !  " 

Her  face  quivered,  kindled,  took  upon  it  an  expression 
which  had  never  been  there  before.  He  watched  her, 
bareheaded,  as  one  who  gazes  upon  holy  things.  His 
eyes,  brimming  with  the  golden  glory  of  manhood,  met 
hers — star-bright,  wonder-filled ;  he  opened  wide  his 
arms,  and  she  came  to  their  strong  embrace,  as  a  wander- 
ing dove  to  its  home  ;  and  so  they  stood  in  the  breathless 
silence  of  a  perfect  happiness  ;  and  into  their  hearts 
there  crept  an  echo  of  mysterious  words — "  there  was 
silence  in  heaven." 

Silence,  whilst  the  listening  earth  breathed  gently, 
softly,  so  as  not  to  awaken  them  from  their  moment  of 
transfiguration. 

When  at  last  he  moved,  it  was  to  put  his  hands  upon 
her  shoulders,  just  holding  her  that  far  away  that  he 
might  look  into  the  face  which  had  become  all  the 
world  to  him.  She  looked  back  at  him  with  those 
haunting  eyes  in  which  the  love-light  shone  mysteriously, 
gloriously !  The  magic  beauty  of  an  unsullied  soul, 
eternally  young,  stainless,  and  exquisitely  pure,  shone 
upon  him  in  the  flicker  of  the  woodland's  green  and  gold. 
He  had  found  her  dreaming  near  that  shimmering  lily 
pool  beside  whose  margin  they  had  wandered  many 
times  during  these  magic  days — or  was  it  aeons  ? — since 
first  they  had  met.  Sun-flecked  green  shadows  through 
which  a  blue  sky  brooded  and  sparkled  ;  a  sheet  of 
dimpling  water  shimmering  like  a  mirror  of  azure  and 
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gold,  whereon  beautiful  things  lay  dreaming  with  up- 
turned faces.  Round  the  margin  flowers  of  pink  and 
rose,  of  deepest  blue  and  tenderest  mauve,  reflected  back 
by  pellucid  wavelets.  Soft  bird-notes  overhead,  and  the 
whisper  of  the  ripples  as  stirred  by  things  unseen,  darting 
to  and  fro  in  their  restless  life,  or  hovering  for  a  moment 
like  suspended  jewels,  and  vanishing  in  a  flicker  of 
burnished  wing. 

They  looked  at  one  another,  and  then  around  them. 

"  This  is  your  home,"  she  murmured  softly. 

"  Soon  to  be  yours,  my  darling,"  he  answered.  "  We 
will  keep  this  place  sacred — always  for  us  a  beautiful 
memory.     Nothing  shall  ever  be  suffered  to  change  it." 

She  looked  at  him  from  beneath  the  fringes  of  her 
deep  blue  eyes. 

"  What  could  change  it,  Everard  ?  "  she  asked. 

He  smiled,  giving  no  direct  response.  His  heart  was 
too  full  of  the  glory  of  the  present  hour,  of  the  miracle 
which  had  come  to  him.  But  there  had  been  moments 
in  the  past  when  Waldo's  projects  had  been  discussed 
between  them,  and  he  had  asked  the  fate  of  the  lily 
pool,  dear  to  his  mother's  heart,  if  ever  these  should 
materialise.  Waldo  had  smiled  at  the  question.  "  When 
half-gods  go,  the  gods  arrive  "  had  been  the  substance 
of  his  reply.  Everard  knew  his  meaning.  Some  present 
destruction  and  change  must  follow  the  release  of  im- 
prisoned waters  ;  though  that  which  would  result  from  the 
transformation  would  more  than  compensate  for  a  passing 
discomfiture.  But  Mr.  Carradine  had  been  very  firm 
always.  He  would  consent  to  nothing  which  might 
endanger  the  Green  Divide  or  the  lily  pool  dear  to  the 
heart  of  his  wife.  Everard  standing  to-day  upon  its 
margin,  with  Claire's  hand  clasped  fast  in  his,  living 
that  intense  hour  which  had  set  the  crown  of  glory 
on  his  brow,  understood  as  he  had  never  done  before  the 
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meaning  of  many  of  his  father's  words.  He,  too,  would 
never  now  consent.  This  place  was  sacred.  It  en- 
shrined the  image  of  his  beloved.  It  would  belong  ever 
to  them — their  quiet  haven  of  secret  joy.  He  might 
have  to  oppose  Waldo  later,  as  now  the  two  fathers — 
firm  friends  notwithstanding — opposed  one  another. 
Well,  that  difference  of  opinion  had  never  divided  Orient 
and  Occident  as  yet.  It  need  never  divide  them  in  the 
days  to  come.     But  the  lily  pool  must  be  held  inviolate. 


III. — ENLIGHTENMENT 

Everard  only  understood  the  thing  which  had  be- 
fallen his  friend  when  he  asked  of  him  to  act  as  his  best 
man  in  the  ceremony  which  was  soon  to  take  place.  On 
both  sides  the  parents  were  delighted.  Claire  was  to  go 
home  just  till  the  arrangements  could  be  made.  The 
Carradines,  father  and  son  (Mrs.  Carradine  was  a  little  too 
frail  for  the  excitement  and  exertion  entailed),  were  to 
follow  within  a  few  weeks  ;  and  then,  after  the  month 
allotted  for  the  honeymoon,  the  bridal  couple  would  return 
and  take  up  their  permanent  abode  at  Occident.  There 
was  room  and  to  spare  for  them  there  ;  and  neither 
parent  could  face  separation  from  their  beloved  and  only 
son. 

Everard,  absorbed  by  his  silent  happiness,  which  had 
doubtless  blinded  him  in  some  measure  to  the  ravage- 
ment  tearing  the  heart  of  his  friend,  only  attributed 
his  withdrawal  behind  the  walls  of  Orient  to  the  delicacy 
of  feeling  which  was  no  doubt  inherent  in  him.  Indeed, 
Everard,  not  unmindful  of  the  ardent  admiration  for 
Waldo  which  Daphne  Ruthven  had  not  failed  to  betray 
to  his  clear,  observant  eyes  (observant  in  this  matter, 
which  he  hoped  closely  concerned  his  best  friend),  was 
building  up  a  castle  in  Spain  to  be  inhabited  by  those 
two  ;    and  he  was  utterly  confounded  by  the  appalling 
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discovery  which  he  made  just  when  he  thought  to  bring 
new  pleasure.  For  Daphne  was  to  be  Claire's  first 
bridesmaid — maid  of  honour,  as  she  called  herself — and 
what  more  suited  to  the  situation  than  for  Waldo  to  act 
as  best  man  to  the  bridegroom  ? 

It  was  the  wild  flash  in  Waldo's  eyes  which  brought 
startling  dismay  upon  Everard's  spirit.  The  familiar 
face  was  almost  unrecognisable  in  its  black  mask  of  fury. 

"  You  ask  this — you  dare  to  ask  it  ?  You  ?  It  only 
wanted  this  insult  ..." 

"  Waldo,  what  are  you  saying  ?  You,  my  friend — 
my  best  friend  !  " 

The  wild  laugh  was  frightful.  Everard  stood  silent 
— stricken.  Whether  Waldo  spoke  again,  or  whether  the 
silence  of  his  unfathomable  bitterness  spoke  for  him, 
the  younger  man  never  knew.  What  he  knew  was  that 
now  he  understood.  And  the  iron  of  a  deep  grief  entered 
into  his  soul.  But  it  was  a  grief  which  must  be  voiceless. 
No  word  of  sympathy  must  pass  his  lips  as  yet.  He  dared 
not  even  touch  the  hand  of  his  friend.  But  he  knew 
that  this  had  happened  which  they  had  vowed  never 
should  or  could.  A  barrier  dark  as  death  and  cruel  as 
the  grave  had  risen  up  between  them. 

IV. — MARRIAGE 

It  was  a  gay  wedding  in  the  setting  of  that  luxury  and 
fashion  in  which  Claire  had  been  reared  ;  but  from  which 
she  had  sought  to  hold  herself  aloof,  for  the  reason  that 
it  had  no  lure,  no  message,  no  meaning  for  her. 

In  her  bridal  whiteness,  in  that  gentle  aloofness  which 
encircles  the  woman  who  has  made  the  great  surrender, 
has  taken  the  fateful  step  into  the  unknown,  she  seemed 
clothed  upon  by  that  atmosphere  of  lovely  isolation  in 
which  she  had  always  appeared  to  live  and  move. 
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Everard  adored  her  for  it.  He  moved  amongst  that 
shimmer  of  jewels  and  soft  raiment,  through  that  atmo- 
sphere charged  with  luxury  and  fashion,  that  soft,  thick 
hum  of  cultured  voices,  many  of  them  speaking  of  her 
and  of  him,  with  a  graceful  and  gracious  self-possession 
and  courtesy.  He  was  quick  and  cordial  in  response, 
gentle  and  courteous  in  manner,  a  very  fitting  mate,  as 
all  averred,  to  the  exquisite  being  he  had  won.  "  They 
will  suit  each  other  perfectly,"  was  the  universal  verdict. 
He,  watching  her  in  her  own  world  to  which  she  had 
never  seemed  really  to  belong,  knew  that  for  once  the 
world  spoke  truth.  He  and  his  wife  would  be  one  in  a 
very  special,  a  very  beautiful  way.  Each  time  their 
eyes  met,  his  conviction  was  strengthened.  When  they 
drove  away  together  in  the  glamour  of  a  rich  sunset, 
he  felt  that  opening  gates  of  glory  had  unfolded  to  take 
them  in. 

V. — CATACLYSM 

Upon  the  night  of  that  day  which  saw  Claire  and 
Everard  made  man  and  wife,  dark  thunderclouds 
gathered  upon  the  ridge  of  peaked  hills  which  lay  behind 
Orient  in  the  north-east.  Thunderstorms  in  that  region 
were  rare  ;  but  when  they  came,  it  was  often  with  a 
very  considerable  violence,  so  that  the  black  servants 
persuaded  Mrs.  Carradine  to  retire  early  to  her  rooms, 
where  the  closed  blinds  made  effort  to  shut  out  the 
blinding  flashes  of  lightning,  though  the  boom  and  rattle 
of  the  thunder  reverberated  with  an  alarming  per- 
sistence. 

Towards  midnight  the  storm  seemed  to  roll  itself 
away,  and  the  house  slept.  But  some  hours  later  it 
recommenced  with  frightful  crashes  and  blinding  flashes. 

Then  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  whole  house 
and  district  were  convulsed  with  terror.     People  sprang 
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from  their  beds,  rushing  wildly  about  with  cries  and 
screams.  "  An  earthquake  !  An  earthquake  !  "  was  the 
universal  cry  ;  for  the  very  ground  beneath  them  had 
quivered  and  heaved.  Pictures  fell,  crockery  smashed, 
the  very  walls  seemed  for  a  moment  or  two  in  danger. 
And  then  ears  sharpened  by  terror  heard  a  new  sound — 
the  sound  as  of  a  mighty  ocean  tempest,  lashing  the  sides 
of  a  ship. 

"  The  waters  are  coming  !  The  waters  are  out !  " 
The  cry  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  even  as  the  torren- 
tial wave,  high-crested  and  menacing,  bore  down  from  the 
rent  mountain-side  upon  the  lower-lying  lands  beneath. 

Orient  felt  the  first  blow.  Soon  it  lay  like  a  frowning 
castle  set  in  a  mass  of  brown  and  turbid  waters.  Its 
gardens  were  a  lake.  Many  trees  were  uprooted.  Havoc 
marked  the  course  of  the  sweeping  wave  launching  itself 
next  upon  Occident. 

Terror  and  confusion  !  And  at  length  the  subsidence 
of  the  worst,  and  the  breaking  of  a  golden  day  over  a 
scene  of  strange  destruction  and  desolation.  Features 
were  gradually  emerging  from  the  rolling  waste.  Things 
were  coming  once  again  into  being.  But  the  Green  Divide 
was  a  swirling  waterway  ;  and  the  lovely  rock-garden 
upon  which  Mrs.  Carradine  had  spent  years  of  loving 
toil  was  swept  away. 

From  Orient,  Waldo  Eustis — father  and  son — had 
vanished,  leaving  no  trace  behind. 


BOOK    II 


I. — ANNIVERSARY 

"  Forty  years  ago,  my  dearest !     Forty  years  ago  to- 
day !  " 

Everard  Carradine,  returned  from  his  ride  about  the 
estate,  stooped  over  the  chaise-longue  upon  which  his 
wife  reclined,  and  put  his  arms  about  her.  For  they 
were  lovers  yet,  and  for  the  love  he  bore  her  those  forty 
years  since  their  wedding  day  had  seemed  to  him  no 
longer  in  the  retrospect  than  forty  weeks. 

"Is  it  not  wonderful,  dear  love  ?  "  she  answered. 
"  I  have  been  thinking  so  all  through  the  sunny  hours 
of  the  day  .  .  .  the  joy  which  has  been  ours  through  all 
these  beautiful  years  !  Forty  years  ago  !  And  yet  how 
little  you  are  changed,  my  Everard  !  Your  hair  has 
gone  a  beautiful  silvery  white  ;  but  it  grows  as  thick  as 
ever.  There  are  lines  in  your  dear  face  which  I  would 
not  be  without !  How  foolish  we  women  are,  so  many  of 
us,  to  try  and  efface  those  pencillings  of  Time's  graving 
which  bring  so  much  of  meaning  and  expression  with 
them  !  Ugly  lines  of  temper,  or  the  ravages  of  illness — 
that  is  another  matter.  But  the  little  etchings  natural 
to  the  passage  of  the  years,  which  give  individuality  and 
significance  to  a  face.  What  a  pity  !  There  is  a  glory 
and  a  loveliness  in  real  youth  which  we  look  at  very 
tenderly  ;   but  its  counterfeit  in  older  faces — how  poor — 
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how  unlovely  a  thing  that  is  !  In  this  men  are  wiser  than 
we,"  and  she  touched  with  the  tips  of  her  long,  white 
fingers  the  cheek  of  the  man  she  loved,  smiling  into  his 
eyes  with  the  happiness  of  a  perfect  understanding.  He 
took  those  fingers  and  pressed  his  lips  upon  them.  Then 
he  took  the  chair  beside  her  and  leaned  back,  letting  his 
eyes  stray  over  the  radiant  beauties  about  them,  there 
in  this  garden  of  Occident,  with  the  sun  near  its  setting. 

From  where  they  sat  there  was  little  to  show  now  of 
that  devastation  which  the  sudden  flood  of  forty  years 
ago  had  wrought  in  that  fair  place.  But  Everard  would 
never  forget  what  he  saw  on  the  return  from  the  honey- 
moon. Even  then  the  condition  in  which  he  found  his 
mother  absorbed  more  of  his  thought  than  any  change 
in  their  immediate  surroundings.  For  the  shock  of  that 
night,  when  she  had  sprung  from  her  bed  and  rushed 
out  in  the  belief  that  an  earthquake  was  upon  them, 
when  a  flood  of  ice-cold  water  had  swept  her  along, 
and  cast  her  bruised  and  unconscious  against  one  of  the 
garden  walls,  where  she  was  found  barely  alive,  had  left 
traces  that  had  never  been  effaced. 

She  would  not  have  her  son  recalled,  or  even  told. 
He  knew  nothing  of  the  cataclysm  till  their  return  from 
the  golden  month  of  joy  which  was  a  radiant  memory 
still.  By  that  time  man  and  nature  had  combined  to 
restore  a  certain  order  and  beauty  in  that  loved  garden 
so  dear  to  all  the  Carradines  ;  but  his  mother's  health 
was  never  restored.  She  became  a  gentle,  semi-helpless 
invalid,  watched  over  by  Claire,  who  played  a  daughter's 
part  with  true  and  unfeigned  devotion,  and  faded  softly 
out  of  life  in  less  than  two  years  after  the  mysterious 
tempest  whose  ravages  had  now  passed  into  the  region 
of  legendary  lore. 

Everard's  father  did  not  survive  his  wife  by  many 
years.     Both  saw  the  birth  of  the  eldest  child — a  beautiful 
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boy  ;  and  Mr.  Carradine  lived  to  hold  a  grand-daughter 
also  on  his  knees.  He  would  often  say,  as  he  watched 
the  lovely  group  of  the  young  mother  with  her  children 
about  her,  that  he  could  say  his  Nunc  Dimittis  now.  His 
passing  had  been  very  gentle,  too,  and  now  for  nearly 
thirty  years  Everard  and  Claire  had  dwelt  at  Occident 
alone,  watching  the  upgrowing  and  development  of  their 
charming  children. 

One  great  sorrow  befell  them  in  the  loss  of  the  little 
girl  when  she  was  but  eight  years  old.  She  had  all  her 
grandmother's  great  love  for  rock  plants ;  and  the 
wonderful  rock-garden  of  which  mention  has  been  made, 
and  which  had  been  converted  into  a  deep  pool  by  the 
flood,  was  reconstructed  around  the  pool,  and  grew  into 
a  marvellous  beauty ;  for  water-plants  fringed  the 
shimmering  mirror  looking  up  into  the  eye  of  heaven, 
whilst  such  as  needed  conditions  of  greater  dryness  and 
heat  could  find  it  amongst  the  fringe  of  stones  which 
grew  ever  higher  and  higher,  as  the  need  for  increased 
space  demanded.  The  little  Eva  loved  this  garden,  and 
would  be  ever  escaping  to  sit  there  with  her  dreams. 
How  it  happened,  none  ever  knew.  The  child  was 
missing.  Search  was  made.  It  was  Claire  who  saw 
deep,  deep  down  in  the  water  the  gleam  of  the  white 
frock.  The  little  one  was  drawn  out ;  but  life  had  long 
been  extinct.  And  the  loss  was  a  double  one  ;  for  the 
boy  so  missed  the  companionship  of  his  little  sister  that 
it  was  needful  to  send  him  to  school  somewhat  before 
the  time  planned.  Since  then,  he  had  been  little  at 
home.  From  school  to  college  ;  from  college  to  travel. 
And  out  in  a  far  land  he  developed  such  gifts  of  ad- 
ministration in  the  house  of  an  island  Governor,  whose 
daughter  he  married,  that  he  remained  out  there  in  an 
official  capacity,  and  had  only  once  visited  Occident  to 
show^his  bride  to  his  parents. 
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He  was  doing  good  work  there.  They  did  not  repine. 
Also  there  was  talk  of  a  long  visit  home  with  his  wife 
and  three  little  children,  when  his  duties  should  permit. 
But  he  was  Governor  now,  and  the  island  was  in  a 
disturbed  condition.  Duty  might  still  hold  him  fast  for 
a  while. 

II. — REMINISCENCE 

"  Dearest,  I  have  been  thinking  to-day  of  so  many 
things.  The  past  has  been  here  with  me  in  the  present. 
I  have  been  thinking,  amongst  other  things,  of  Waldo 
Eustis.     Everard,  do  you  ever  hear  of  him  now  ?  " 

The  husband's  fine  face  had  hardened  in  a  fashion 
which  she  knew.  Always  if  the  name  of  Eustis  was 
mentioned  in  his  hearing  that  mask-like  look  fell.  It  was 
not  anger,  exactly.  Perhaps  it  meant  more.  It  was  like 
the  shutting  of  a  door,  and  you  almost  heard  the  turning 
of  its  key  in  the  lock. 

"  In  the  papers  I  occasionally  see  his  name.  He  is  a 
scientist  of  renown.  Perhaps  you  may  know  more — 
through  the  Ruthvens  ?  " 

"  Daphne  ceased  to  write  to  me  after  she  married 
Waldo,  you  know.  And  Beatrice  died  and  John  went 
to  India.  Men  seldom  keep  up  correspondence  when 
links  are  severed.  Dear  husband — do  you  believe  that  it 
was  more  than  the  action  of  a  terrific  storm  which  loosed 
those  waters  upon  Orient  and  Occident  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  doubted  it  to  have  been  the  act  of 
Waldo  Eustis.  Whether  father  or  son  I  cannot  precisely 
say.     Probably  the  joint  action  of  both." 

"  Orient  suffered  more  than  Occident.  They  had  to 
leave." 

"  There  may  have  been  other  reasons  for  that  than 
just  the  material  damage."  He  mused  a  moment  and 
then  added ; 
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"  I  have  ceased  to  question  as  to  this.  Waldo  Eustis 
has  ceased  to  exist  for  me." 

"  Yet  how  he  loved  you  once,  Everard !  It  was 
beautiful  to  see  you  both." 

'  Till  he  came  to  love  you  also,  Claire.  Then  his  love 
for  me  turned  to  hate." 

"  No,  no.  Love  can  never  do  that ;  for  love  is  of  God. 
Pain  gripped  him,  and  in  his  pain — you  know  how  it  is 
— the  sufferer  knows  not  always  what  he  does,  cannot 
measure  the  force  of  actions  or  words " 

Everard  made  a  slight  yet  very  expressive  gesture 
with  his  hands. 

"  Let  us  forget  him.  I  have  wiped  him  out  of  my  life. 
He  simply  does  not  exist,  as  I  have  said.  Where  are  you 
going,  dearest  ?  " 

"  Whilst  you  were  out  I  made  the  tour  of  the  garden. 
Everard,  the  lake  is  exquisite — perfect.  It  must  be  far 
more  beautiful  now  than  when  it  was  such  a  little  pool. 
The  lilies  have  spread.  The  flowering  trees  have  grown. 
Palms  and  oleanders  fringe  its  banks.  Beyond  is  a 
wilderness  of  flickering  loveliness,  shadow  and  sunlight, 
darkness  and  golden  glow.  And  kingfishers  dart  like 
living  gems  over  the  water,  and  wonderful  butterflies 
float  over  masses  of  scented  flowers.  The  silence  is  like 
music,  and  the  bird  song  is  like  the  rapture  of  the  heavenly 
spheres.  But  I  am  not  taking  you  there,  dear  heart. 
I  want  you  to  go  somewhere  else  with  me." 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm  and  he  followed  her 
willingly.  She  was  as  lovely  in  his  eyes  as  upon  the  day 
when  he  led  her  to  the  altar.  Silver  mingled  with  the 
gold  in  her  soft  abundant  hair,  the  sapphire  lights  in 
her  sweet  eyes  had  taken  new  depth  and  meaning.  So 
had  the  expression  upon  the  delicately-featured  face, 
where  sorrow  had  laid  its  mark — set  a  seal,  as  it  were,  of 
perfection  ;    for  in  this  world  it  is  the  law  that  through 
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suffering  perfection  must  be  attained  :  but  the  suffering 
must  be  borne  in  the  spirit  of  a  perfect  love  and  self- 
sacrifice — in  memory  of  the  One  Who  came  down  in 
perfect  love  from  perfect  Love,  to  take  up  His  cross  and 
bear  it  for  the  redemption  of  the  loved  and  lost. 

She  led  him  into  the  house,  through  the  house,  and 
up  a  flight  of  stairs  which  ended  in  the  gallery  connecting 
the  main  portion  of  the  building  with  the  extensive 
servants'  quarters  which  formed  a  large  annex. 

This  gallery  contained  a  row  of  windows  looking  out 
upon  what  used  to  be  called  the  Green  Divide.  Now 
this  dividing  space  between  the  two  houses  was  a  shining 
waterway,  running  north  and  south,  so  that  for  many 
hours  in  each  day  the  waters  shimmered  golden  under 
the  rays  of  an  overhead  sun  ;  and  then  towards  evening, 
when  the  direct  light  had  passed,  took  on  an  almost 
mystical  glow  and  glory.  Light  quivered  in  that  passage 
between  high  walls,  and  made  a  home  of  translucent 
atmosphere — a  vague  sea  of  misty  beauty — at  once 
transcendently  beautiful  and  poignantly  sad. 

Thus  it  was  when  Claire  and  Everard  looked  out,  and 
a  flood  of  memories  flowed  over  both  ;  but  stronger  in 
him  than  in  her.  That  space  between  the  walls  of  the 
two  houses !  That  Green  Divide  as  once  it  had  been  ! 
What  hours  of  perfect  comradeship  had  been  passed 
there  !  What  confidences  exchanged  !  What  bright  and 
airy  castles  erected  !  What  winged  thoughts  had  soared 
upwards,  vibrant  and  rainbow-tinted  into  that  shimmering 
overhead  glow  of  light  !  What  memories  flowed  past 
them,  in  the  flow  of  that  waterway  !  No  longer  a  Green 
Divide,  which  had  been  a  link  of  gold.  This  flowing 
water  symbolised  the  sundering  of  lives  once  so  closely 
linked  that  no  thought  of  rupture  ever  suggested  itself, 
save  to  be  brushed  scornfully  aside  with  the  magnificent 
confidence  of  youth.     But  the  dividing  waters  had  broken 
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loose,  and  now  the  houses  lay  sundered,  not  linked. 
The  Divide  was  a  dividing  force  indeed.  Husband  and 
wife  looked  down  upon  it  from  a  window.  They  looked 
across  at  that  row  of  narrow  prison-like  slits  in  the 
building  opposite  ;  and  to  one  pair  of  eyes  the  strong 
stone  wall  became  transparent.  Those  eyes  saw  the 
long,  book-laden  work-strewn  shelves  and  tables  within, 
the  strange  vessels,  crucibles,  retorts,  batteries,  lathe — 
all  the  paraphernalia  of  the  scientist's  laboratory  and 
study.  He  saw  two  eager-faced  youths  there  together, 
discussing  all  matters  pertaining  to  heaven  and  earth, 
life  and  death — and  a  great  sigh  surged  up  as  from  the 
depth  of  his  being. 

III. — QUESTIONS    AND   ANSWERS 

'  Dearest,  tell  me,  do  you  know  ?  Does  Waldo  ever 
come  back  there  ?  " 

'  I  believe  that  he  pays  short  visits  sometimes.  But 
nobody  speaks  his  name  to  me." 

"  What  makes  you  think,  then,  that  he  comes  ?  " 
"  He  almost  must.  He  holds  the  property  still,  though 
he  never  lives  there.  I  hear  that  it  has  recovered  much 
of  its  former  character  and  beauty.  Changed  it  must  be. 
I  have  not  asked  how.  I  have  no  desire  to  know.  But 
there  must  be  some  master  mind,  some  master  hand 
behind  at  work.  I  do  not  doubt  that  from  time  to  time 
he  comes — and  then  he  goes.  But  when,  or  for  how 
long,  I  have  no  idea." 

'  Do  you  suppose  he  will  ever  return  to  live  there  ?  " 

'  I  should  not  suppose  it.  But  he  may  have  children 
to  follow.  I  have  never  heard.  I  do  not  even  desire  to 
know." 

'  I  know  nothing  now.  I  have  no  correspondents  to 
tell  me  anything.  Everard,  if  such  a  thing  were  to  be 
— if  Waldo  were  ever  to  return  and  live  at  Orient " 
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"  God  forbid  !  " 

The  words  were  spoken  with  a  sudden  force  and 
energy  which  came  almost  with  the  force  of  a  pistol-shot 
in  that  still  place.  The  man's  fine  hands  lying  upon  the 
window-sill  crisped  themselves  into  a  fierce  grip. 

Claire  turned  her  soft  and  beautiful  eyes  upon  her 
husband's  face. 

"  Everard — will  you  never  be  able  tor forgive  ?  ' 

His  face,  with  its  finely  moulded  features  set  in  lines 
of  fixed  determination,  was  still  fronting  that  blank  wall 
with  the  slits  of  windows. 

"  There  are  crimes  which  it  is  impossible  to  forgive. 
Two  Carradine  lives  lie  at  that  man's  door — my  mother's 
— my  child's." 

She  shivered  slightly.  The  light  was  waning  now  ; 
the  track  of  shimmering  water  began  to  look  dark  with 
mystery,  though  the  sky  above  still  quivered  with  light. 

"Indirectly,  yes,"  she  answered  very  softly,  "  but " 

"  He  had  been  warned.  He  was  reckless — vindictive 
— consumed  by  a  passion  of  jealous  rage.  Need  we  speak 
of  this,  my  Claire  ?  That  page  of  my  life  and  his  has 
been  turned.  We  shall  never  meet  again.  Let  us  forget 
him." 

"  Even  were  he  to  return,  you  would  not " 

"  Never  !  For  me  he  has  ceased  to  exist.  Forget 
him,  Claire,  forget  him." 

She  looked  at  him  with  very  earnest  eyes  ;  but  she 
spoke  no  other  word.  The  time  was  not  yet.  Perhaps 
it  would  never  be. 


II 


I. — ANXIETIES 


A  few  weeks  later  letters  from  the  absent  son  brought 
news  which  disquieted  the  hearts  of  the  parents. 
Governor  Carradine  wrote  that  disturbing  elements  were 
at  work  amongst  the  natives  on  his  and  other  islands  in 
the  same  archipelago.  He  did  not  anticipate  any 
personal  danger,  and  he  was  taking  all  necessary  steps 
for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  protection  of  life 
and  property  in  the  event  of  any  sudden  move  on  the 
part  of  the  malcontents.  It  was  purely  an  engineered 
movement  fostered  by  seditious  persons,  such  as  seemed  to 
be  scattered  all  through  the  world  just  now.  He  told  his 
parents  not  to  be  anxious.  The  conflagration  (if  such  it 
could  be  called)  would  be  quickly  stamped  out.  The 
island  was  prosperous  and  the  natives  happy.  Serious 
trouble  was  not  in  the  least  likely  to  supervene.  They 
had  loyal  persons  round  them,  and  would  be  well  guarded 
in  case  of  any  sporadic  rising  ;  but  personally  he  did  not 
think  this  likely. 

Then  the  letter  went  on  to  give  personal  and  domestic 
details.  The  two  little  boys  were  splendidly  well,  and 
were  prosecuting  their  studies  with  zeal  under  the  care  of 
a  young  English  tutor,  who  had  been  sent  out  for  his 
health,  and  was  very  glad  to  obtain  this  position  in  the 
Governor's  house.  He  was  an  addition  to  their  party, 
being  a  cultivated  man  of  excellent  attainments  to 
whom  the  boys  had  taken  a  great  liking,  and  under  whom 
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they  progressed  fast.  Their  only  domestic  anxiety 
concerned  the  little  Evadne,  their  youngest  child  and  the 
only  girl.  She  had  been  drooping  of  late  ;  and  they  were 
looking  forward  to  that  eagerly  awaited  time  when  all 
would  come  to  pay  the  long-promised  visit  to  Occident. 
But  when  it  seemed  as  though  some  change  were  needed 
before  that  could  be  arranged,  the  doctor  had  spoken  of 
the  salubrious  air  and  conditions  of  a  neighbouring 
island,  where  was  a  Moravian  mission  station  whose 
inmates  would  show  every  kindness  and  attention  to  a 
little  white  child.  So  under  the  care  of  the  faithful  black 
Mammy,  who  had  been  Evadne's  devoted  nurse  from  her 
cradle  upwards,  the  little  one  had  been  sent  over  to 
recuperate,  and  good  accounts  had  come  of  her.  The 
letter  closed  upon  a  cheerful  note.  But  it  was  the  last 
they  ever  received  from  their  only  remaining  child. 

It  was  the  isolation  of  that  distant  island  which  was 
a  little  hard  to  bear.  There  was  no  cable  station  upon  it. 
Wireless  was  scarcely  known  in  those  days  ;  and  it  was 
out  of  the  track  of  general  shipping.  Letters  took  fully 
two  months  in  transit.  As  the  parents  read  again  and 
again  the  lines  which  told  so  far  too  little  for  their  anxious 
hearts,  they  were  realising  how  much  might  have  happened 
already  in  that  distant  spot,  of  which  they  could  have 
no  knowledge  for  very  long.  It  was  such  a  small  place — 
so  little  known.     But  to  them  so  full  of  significance. 

II. — CERTAINTY 

Pluto  was  a  coal-black  servant,  always  dressed  in 
spotless  white,  from  his  magnificently-wound  turban  to 
his  self-made  sandals.  He  was  a  big-made,  powerful 
man  ;  but  moved  with  a  wonderful  lightness  and  soft- 
footed  silence.  He  had  been  born  at  Occident,  like  his 
father  before  him,  and  was  bound  to  the  Carradines  by 
every  tie   of  loyal  devotion. 
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In  the  magic  of  the  evening  gloaming  he  came  towards 
his  master  and  mistress,  soundlessly  across  the  paved 
patio. 

"It  is  a  black  woman  has  come,  sir  and  madam. 
She  asks  for  de  lord  and  lady  of  dis  house.  And  wid  her 
is  a  li'l  white  missie." 

Instantly  Claire  was  on  her  feet.  A  flush  flooded  the 
delicacy  of  her  cheek. 

"  A  black  woman  !  A  little  white  child  !  Everard, 
come  !  I  understand.  It  must  be  the  little  Evadne, 
brought  by  her  faithful  black  Mammy  !  But  how  ? — 
why  ? — without  a  line  of  warning  !  But  it  must  be — 
it  must  !  " 

"  De  li'l  missie  is  Carradine,  ebery  look  of  her,"  spoke 
the  solemn  Pluto,  "  but  white,  white  and  so  tired ! 
I  put  her  on  de  sofa  to  rest.  Chloe,  she  do  look  to  her. 
I  come  to  fetch  sir  and  madam." 

Everard  and  Claire  hastened  into  the  house.  Their 
hearts  were  in  a  ferment  of  unspoken  fears,  mingled  with 
the  joy  of  having  the  child  here  at  Occident. 

The  great  white  hall  looked  a  little  ghostly  in  the 
fading  light.  It  held  little  furniture  ;  but  each  piece 
was  unique — almost  priceless.  Along  one  wall  ran  a 
deep,  low  divan,  stretching  from  corner  to  corner,  and 
to  each  corner  belonged  a  white  fretwork  screen  of  wood 
polished  to  the  semblance  of  ivory,  shutting  in  that  little 
space  with  a  privacy  all  its  own. 

In  one  of  these  corners  the  little  group  had  gathered  : 
the  white  child  laid  upon  the  divan  heaped  with  cushions  : 
the  black  cook  on  her  knees,  with  a  drin king-cup  in  her 
hands,  making  crooning  sounds  to  the  little  one  whom  she 
was  tending  :  and  upright  behind  her  a  tall,  stalwart 
form,  the  broad  black  face  beneath  the  turban  showing 
traces  of  distress  and  strain,  the  eyes  roving  round,  the 
ears  alert,  every  faculty  quickened. 
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At  sight  of  the  approach  of  the  master  and  mistress 
the  woman  moved,  flung  her  arms  above  her  head  in  a 
passionate  gesture  of  tragic  import,  and  taking  several 
long  strides  forward,  she  sank  down  on  her  knees  before 
them. 

"  I'se  brought  de  li'l  white  lamb.  I'se  kep'  her  safe  for 
de  master  an'  mistress  of  dis  place.  I'se  brought  her  half 
across  de  wide  world.  But  I  couldn't  do  no  more.  Dey 
was  all  dead  an'  gone  'fore  I  heard  noting  'bout  it.  All 
in  one  bad  black  night.  De  ship  brought  de  news  :  an' 
dere  wasn't  noting  else  to  do,  but  jes  take  de  li'l  white 
lamb,  an'  bring  her  here  where  dey  was  meaning  for  her 
to  go." 

Bit  by  bit  the  tragedy  came  to  light,  partly  from 
Mammy's  lips,  partly  from  the  letters  and  official  notifi- 
cations which  followed.  Too  small  and  insignificant, 
perhaps,  to  make  a  sensation  amid  so  many  happenings 
in  a  disturbed  world  ;  but  the  wiping  out  of  a  few  white 
families,  and  the  loot  of  sundry  houses  and  Government 
buildings. 

Governor  Carradine,  with  his  wife  and  two  sons,  had 
been  shot  down  by  the  insurgents,  who  for  a  few  hours  had 
held  possession  of  the  place.  His  young  daughter,  who 
was  on  a  neighbouring  island,  escaped  from  the  danger 
zone  with  a  faithful  old  servant  of  the  family. 

So  much  the  public  knew.  At  Occident  little  more 
was  ever  heard.  The  faithful  Mammy  could  only  tell 
how  her  one  idea  had  been  to  secure  her  charge  and 
bring  her  to  her  grandparents.  She  had  been  supplied 
with  money  beforehand,  much  of  which  remained  when 
the  news  came.  With  shrewdness  and  sagacity  she  had 
made  her  way,  helped  by  the  missionaries  amongst  whom 
a  few  weeks  had  been  passed.  She  had  never  told  the 
little  one  more  than  that  she  was  going  home  to  Occident — 
that  place  which  in  the  minds  of  the  Carradine  children 
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was  a  substitute  for  the  fairyland  of  some  nurseries. 
She  had  never  asked  a  question  concerning  her  parents 
or  her  brothers.  What  she  had  heard  Mammy  did  not 
know.  Always  she  had  been  a  silent  presence  amongst 
others  at  home,  watching  with  big  wistful  eyes,  but 
speaking  little.  And  through  this  long  strange  journey 
by  sea  and  land  she  had  scarcely  spoken  at  all. 

'  Do  you  mean,"  asked  Claire  with  quivering  lips, 
'  that  the  child  does  not  know  her  parents  are  dead  ?  " 

'  Missus,  I  believe  the  li'l  lamb  knows  ebery  single 
ting.  I  tink  de  angels  tell  her.  I  tink  she's  seen  her 
own  mother  amongst  dem.  But  she  don't  say  notin', 
she  don't  speak  notin'.  Maybe  she  will  now  to  you, 
missus.     Blessed  li'l  lamb  !  " 

This  was  upon  that  first  night  of  arrival.  Claire 
moved  softly  across  and  bent  over  the  white  child  on  the 
divan.  Chloe  had  got  down  a  few  spoonfuls  of  the  beef 
jelly,  and  a  few  drops  of  the  brandy  Pluto  had  supplied. 
The  long  fringes  had  lifted  from  the  white  cheek.  Great 
soft  eyes  met  the  gaze  bent  upon  her  with  passionate 
affection. 

"My  darling!'  spoke  a  sweet  low  voice  over  the 
tumbled  golden  head. 

'  Is  it  Grannie  ?  "  asked  a  tiny  whispering  voice,  as  if 
from  a  great  way  off. 

Claire  knelt  down  and  gathered  the  child  into  her  arms. 
The  tired  head  was  laid  upon  her  shoulder,  and  the  sudden 
rush  of  tears  came  which  Mammy  had  longed  in  vain  to  see. 

"  Mamma — Mamma  !  "  sobbed  the  little  creature,  and 
in  her  ear  the  sweet  voice  made  answer  : 

'  Darling,  I  will  be  Mamma  and  Grannie  both." 

in. — HEALING 

A  heavy  blow  had  fallen  upon  Occident ;  but  with  it 
had  come  the  anodyne.     The  child,   their  son's  child, 
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had  come  to  them  as  a  little  messenger  of  consolation. 
A  little  frail  creature  she  was  at  the  first,  as  if  she  had 
been  woven  of  gossamer  and  dew-drops.  A  breath 
seemed  as  though  it  might  blow  her  away.  Some  shock 
she  had  suffered  of  which  she  never  spoke,  at  which  they 
could  only  guess.  And  the  tender  little  frame  seemed  to 
suffer  in  consonance  with  the  spirit  which  had  felt  some 
wrench  the  extent  of  which  could  not  be  estimated  then. 

"  Leave  her  alone.  Do  not  try  to  question  her,"  had 
been  the  counsel  of  their  shrewd  old  medical  friend  from 
the  white  town  by  the  lake.  "  If  she  wishes  to  talk,  let 
her  ;  but  force  nothing.  Nature  will  teach  her.  You 
will  watch  her.  Your  garden  will  heal  her.  Let  her 
wander  there  at  will.  Let  the  dog  be  her  guardian  in 
her  wanderings  ;  and  the  old  servant  to  whom  she  has 
been  used  all  her  life.  Give  her  liberty.  Let  her  find  her 
feet.  In  time  she  will  find  herself.  She  is  the  loveliest 
little  creature  I  have  ever  seen — compact  of  fire  and  dew 
and  all  things  frail  and  fair.  But  she  is  not  going  to  slip 
through  our  fingers.  She  has  been  through  much — more, 
perhaps,  than  she  knows  or  we  shall  ever  understand. 
But  she  has  come  through.  And  Occident  must  do 
the  rest." 

So  the  child  found  herself  in  a  new  world,  in  which 
she  had  a  place  to  make  for  herself.  Mammy  was  there 
— the  one  familiar  presence.  Mammy  tended  her  as  she 
had  always  done,  so  that  nothing  could  be  quite  strange 
to  her — she  was  in  a  world  not  entirely  new.  Mammy 
was  the  link  between  new  and  old  ;  and  Mammy  was 
supremely  happy  and  content.  In  her  enormous  relief 
at  placing  her  fragile  little  charge  under  the  care  of  the 
grandparents,  it  was  as  though  mountains  were  rolled 
from  her  faithful  shoulders.  She  fell  into  place  here 
amongst  the  coloured  servants  of  Occident,  and  the 
nightmare  of  the  past  was  gradually  blotted  from  her 
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nind.      Healing    came    to    her    here,    as    it    came    to 
jthers. 

The  care  for  the  child — that  was  what  brought 
aealing  to  the  wounded  hearts  of  Everard  and  Claire. 
3f  children  they  had  been  bereaved.  The  very  name  of 
3arradine  was  threatened  with  extinction.  This  girl-child 
was  the  last  to  hold  it.  Must  it  pass  into  oblivion,  as 
Dther  once-honoured  names  were  doing  in  these  days  of 
upheaval  and  change  ?  Sometimes  Everard  would  say, 
as  his  father  had  said  before  him :  "  Better  extinction 
and  oblivion  than  deterioration  and  humiliation.  If  the 
fine  traditions  and  standards  of  the  past  are  to  be  replaced 
by  truckling  to  expediency  and  the  lowering  of  the  ideal, 
then  let  the  name  go  too  !  Let  us  live  by  the  words  of 
the  old  warrior :  '  Better  a  thousand  times  death  than 
dishonour  !  '  Never  was  a  truer  word  spoken.  I  think 
that  our  son  lived  up  to  it  and  gave  his  life  for  the  thing 
it  stands  for." 

But  the  little  girl-child  was  a  great  joy  to  them.  She 
had  the  finely-cut  Carradine  features  ;  but  not  the  deep 
blue  eyes  of  both  her  grandparents.  Her  eyes  were 
dark  and  liquid,  yet  held  golden  lights  which  gave  some 
effect  of  the  mystical  to  her  wide,  wistful  gaze.  The 
lashes  were  dark  and  upcurved,  and  the  brows,  delicately 
arched,  were  also  dark.  But  the  thick  soft  curling  hair 
was  of  a  deep  golden  colour,  and  made  a  nimbus  about 
the  child's  head  that  suggested  thoughts  of  pictured 
heads  in  stained-glass  windows.  Her  movements  were 
light  and  silent  and  increasingly  buoyant  as  strength 
returned  to  the  little  slender  frame.  She  was  constantly 
to  be  found  clinging  to  Everard's  hand,  as  he  walked  to 
and  fro  in  the  garden,  or  sitting  at  Claire's  feet,  weaving 
a  chaplet  of  flowers,  or  making  up  little  bouquets  for  those 
she  loved  with  a  taste  and  delicacy  all  her  own. 

The  great  blue-coated  dog  Sirius  would  lie  beside  her, 
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nose  on  paws,  or  pace  behind  her  with  unwearied  fidelity. 
He  had  perfectly  understood  that  the  child  was  to  be  his 
special  charge  ;  and  he  was  in  no  danger  of  proving  un- 
equal to  his  duties.  He  was  with  her  continually  by  day, 
and  slept  at  night  stretched  at  the  foot  of  her  bed.  Mammy 
and  he  were  fast  friends,  and,  as  she  openly  said,  there 
wasn't  anything  in  the  wide  world  that  that  dog  could 
not  understand. 

The  little  one  first  began  to  talk  to  him,  softly,  when 
they  were  alone.  With  others  she  was  still  very  silent ; 
but  she  sought  their  company.  She  listened  when  they 
talked  ;  and  she  loved  to  hear  Grandpapa's  tales,  or  the 
sweet  little  songs  which  Grandmamma  would  softly  sing 
to  them  in  the  twilight  hours.  She  was  growing  into 
the  life  of  Occident  almost  as  though  she  had  known  it 
before,  and  was  finding  a  niche  for  herself  there  to  which 
she  had  a  sense  of  belonging.  Sometimes  when  Everard 
told  her  a  tale,  a  look  of  swift  response  would  leap  into 
the  listening  eyes.  "  Daddy  used  to  tell  us  that  tale," 
she  would  say  ;  and  it  was  as  though  a  link  were  forming 
in  some  golden  chain  that  attached  the  present  to 
the  past.  In  the  garden  she  began  to  point  to  places, 
and  say,  "  Daddy  did — this  or  that — there.     He  told  us." 

Yes,  it  was  very  good  that,  since  the  splendid  son 
was  not  to  come  back  to  them,  a  gentle  little  moonbeam 
of  a  daughter  had  come  in  his  place. 

"  God  has  been  very  good  to  us  in  this,  dear  love," 
spoke  Claire  ;  "  the  little  one  might  so  easily  have  been 
taken  too.  And  if  she  cannot  carry  on  the  name  of 
Carradine,  I  truly  think  that  she  will  pass  on  to  those 
who  may  follow  that  which  is  best  and  noblest  in  the 
nature  and  tradition  of  Carradine." 

"  I  think  the  little  one  is  a  chip  of  the  old  block," 
Everard  would  reply  with  an  expression  of  contentment 
upon  his  fine  old  face,  the  lines  of  which  showed  somewhat 
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deeply  now.  "  And  perhaps  if  the  day  comes  for  her 
marriage,  and  we  are  spared  to  see  it,  Ler  husband  might 
not  feel  averse  to  taking  that  name  with  his  own.  In 
the  case  of  an  heiress  that  is  not  an  unusual  arrangement." 
'  Time  will  settle  those  things,  dear  love.  Meantime 
we  can  be  very  thankful  for  the  healing  which  has  come  to 
us  with  the  advent  at  Occident  of  little  Evadne." 


IV. — EVADNE 

The  little  white  child,  who  sat  so  many  hours  beneath 
the  pepper  trees  growing  in  a  circle  round  her  "  fairy 
knoll,"  her  arms  about  the  neck  of  the  big  blue  dog,  who 
would  sit  upright  beside  her  for  any  length  of  time,  her 
head  often  lifted  to  watch  through  the  thick  feathery 
foliage  far  above  her  head  the  glitter  and  sparkle  of  that 
lovely  blue  sky  over-arching  in  its  dome  of  infinity,  used 
to  begin  to  wonder.  Which  was  the  dream  ?  This 
gentle  life  in  the  garden  with  the  shimmering  water-pools, 
watched  over  and  guarded  in  some  silent  fashion  by  the 
dear  Grannies,  with  voices  tender  and  eyes  full  of  love  ? 
Or  that  other  life  which  seemed  day  by  day  receding  into 
faint  obscuring  mists  ?  A  life  in  a  glittering  sandy  place, 
where  gardens  were  oases  in  the  midst  of  stretches  of  sand 
just  dotted  with  curious  palm  trees,  and  sparsely  peopled 
by  natives  with  black  skins  and  strange  speech.  Life 
with  the  gay  young  mother,  who  spent  her  days  riding, 
dancing,  playing  tennis  with  the  little  circle  of  friends  like 
herself,  as  gay  and  vividly  alive  ;  with  the  tall,  grave 
father,  so  distinguished  and  wonderful,  to  whom  she 
had  been  wont  to  cling  in  his  few  unoccupied  hours,  whilst 
he  would  talk  to  her  of  a  place  like  this  ;  with  the  laughing 
young  brothers,  always  intent  on  expeditions  into  what 
they  called  "  the  jungle,"  whence  they  would  return 
triumphant  with  some  trophies  of  the  chase. 
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Where  was  that  life  now  ?  Where  were  those 
whom  she  had  loved  there  ?  Dimly  the  child  knew — 
knew  that  some  black  curtain  had  descended  between 
past  and  present,  and  that  behind  that  curtain  she 
scarcely  dared  to  look,  and  was  gently  checked  if  she 
began  to  ask  questions.  Dimly  she  understood  that 
death  had  desolated  this  former  life,  which  was  so  like  a 
dream  now.  Yet  sometimes  it  was  her  present  life  which 
seemed  to  be  the  dream.  But  a  beautiful  dream.  She 
did  not  want  to  wake  from  it.  Grannie  seemed  to  be 
filling  the  place  in  her  child's  heart  which  once  the  lovely 
gay  mother  had  occupied,  and  to  be  filling  it  in  a  different 
way.  Less  playful  and  merry  in  her  words  and  ways, 
but  so  understanding,  so  full  of  overflowing  sympathy. 
The  child  could  not  define  ;  but  she  was  keen  to  feel. 
This  tender  comprehending  love  was  coming  to  mean 
very  much  to  the  silent,  fragile  little  child.  As  to  the 
Grandfather,  already  the  "  Daddy  "  of  the  past  seemed  to 
be  merging  in  him.  Both  so  tall,  so  distinguished,  so 
awe-inspiring  to  outsiders,  so  loving  and  chivalrous  to 
their  own  dear  ones.  And  in  face  and  form  so  like  ! 
The  word  "  Daddy  "  sprang  often  to  her  lips  at  sight  and 
in  talk  with  him,  and  was  never  checked.  But  she  never 
called  Granny  by  the  name  of  Mother  or  Mummy.  She 
occupied  a  niche  all  her  own.  There  was  never  any 
confusion  of  mind  about  her.  Grannie  was  just  herself, 
uniquely  beautiful  and  gracious. 

The  garden  was  her  world,  and  Mammy  the  link 
between  the  two  dreams.  Mammy  never  spoke  of  the 
former  one  ;  but  she  let  her  little  charge  talk  of  it  if  she 
so  pleased. 

"  Yes,  honey,  'twas  jes'  so,"  she  would  answer  ;  "  but 
dat  is  ober  an'  gone  now.  De  dear  Lord,  He  done  know 
best.  Maybe  He  jes'  wants  some  ob  de  best  ober  yonder. 
So  He  sends  His  bright  angels  to  fetch  dem  away.     De 
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good  people  be  gatherin'  over  away  on  de  oder  side, 
honey.  And  one  day  we'll  go  an'  join  dem  dere.  Dat's 
how  I  looks  at  it.  It  ain't  no  manner  ob  use  makin'  a 
howlin'  after  dem.  Dey's  real  happy  where  dey  is  ; 
an'  dat's  enuff  for  ole  Mammy." 

It  began  to  be  enough  for  little  Evadne  too.  The 
gardens,  with  their  mysteries  of  foliage  and  colour,  with 
their  shining  spaces  of  water,  fringed  by  swaying  trees 
and  banks  of  rainbow-tinted  flowers,  their  dim  nooks  of 
shadow  secrets,  their  beautiful  flashes  of  bird  and  insect 
life,  became  to  her  like  the  misty  fields  of  Paradise, 
wherein  angel  forms  flitted,  and  where,  perhaps,  the 
Lord  Himself  might  be  glimpsed,  walking,  robed  in  light, 
at  the  cool  of  the  evening.  The  child  half  expected  to 
meet  her  parents  there  some  day,  or  those  gay  boy- 
brothers  with  whom  she  had  played.  She  never  spoke 
of  this,  never  asked  questions,  even  of  Mammy  ;  but 
the  thought  seemed  another  link  between  her  two  dream 
worlds,  and  often  she  was  not  quite  sure  in  which  one  her 
footsteps  really  strayed. 

V. — WATERS 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  lure  of  the  gardens  to  little 
Evadne  lay  in  its  waters.  Sirius  being  always  beside  her, 
she  was  allowed  large  liberty  in  a  place  that  might 
otherwise  have  presented  dangers  to  her.  For  water 
drew  her  like  a  magnet.  Perhaps  this  was  because  in  the 
former  life  there  had  been  so  little.  Parched  ground 
surrounded  the  oases  of  cultivation  and  garden  brilliance  ; 
but  here  there  was  a  lovely  rich  luxuriance  and  riot  of 
wonderful  glowing  life.  And  at  every  turn  you  might 
come  upon  little  shining  mirrors  of  water,  some  deep, 
some  shallow,  where  beautiful  things  grew,  and  where 
water-birds  nested  and  sang  and  flitted  to  and  fro. 
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The  lily  pool  of  old  days  had  become  a  shining  lake, 
three  times  as  large,  and  still  the  home  of  all  manner  of 
beautiful  things  ;  great  cups  of  blue  and  white,  pink  and 
yellow,  lifting  faces  towards  the  sky  ;  and  large  leaves 
floating  dreamily,  whereon  little  flashing  creatures  played, 
and  sunbeams  danced  and  quivered.  But  now,  in  this 
garden  of  delight,  the  small  indentations  and  dells  had 
become  gleaming  and  dreaming  pools  of  water.  An 
exquisite  coolness  was  generated  through  its  glades  and 
alleys,  and  the  child,  clinging  to  her  Grandfather's  hand, 
leading  him  from  spot  to  favoured  spot,  and  telling  him 
just  a  little  of  her  dreams,  once  said  with  one  of  her 
wistful  upward  looks  : 

"  Grandpapa,  I  think  that  this  garden  must  be  very 
near  to  heaven." 

"  Why  so,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  Because,  you  know  that  from  the  Lamb's  throne 
there  a  beautiful  stream  flows  out  :  and  I  think  that 
God  has  spared  some  of  its  waters  to  run  down  into  this 
garden.  I  think  sometimes  that  I  see  angels  flying  on 
beautiful  white  wings.  I  feel  that  this  is  a  garden  that 
God  loves." 

"  Because  of  its  water — its  many  pools  and  channels  ? ' 

"  Yes,  partly  that.  I  feel  that  God  loves  water. 
You  know  what  David  said  in  Mammy's  favourite  Psalm 
— about  leading";beside  still  waters  ?  I  did  not  understand 
till  I  came  here.  Now  I  do.  I  think  He  is  leading  all  of 
us  beside  still  waters,  you  and  Grannie,  and  now  Mammy 
and  me.     Don't  you  love  your  waters,  Grandpapa  ?  ' 

The  tall  man  with  the  white  hair  and  eagle-like  face 
paused  before  replying. 

"  Sometimes,  my  child,  I  have  not  loved  these  waters 
at  all." 

"  But,  Grandpapa,  why  not  ?  "  Evadne's  eyes  were 
wide  with  a  wistful  wonder. 
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"  Because,  in  one  sense  of  the  term,  they  should  not 
be  here.  In  my  young  days  this  garden  was  very 
different :  beautiful  exceedingly,  and  with  sufficiency  of 
water  ;  but  not  like  this — not  like  this." 

There  was  a  bitterness  in  these  words  quite  incompre- 
hensible to  the  child.  She  sensed  some  tragedy  beyond 
her  powers  of  comprehension.  She  dared  not  adventure 
a  question,  yet  in  a  way  she  received  its  answer. 

"  They  came  through  the  self-will — perhaps  through 
the  vengefulness — of  one  man  :  possibly  of  two  men — 
I  shall  never  know.  But  these  waters  symbolise  for  me 
the  peril  and  the  tragedy  of  unbridled  passion,  ungoverned 
hate." 

Evadne's  face  paled.  She  shivered  and  asked  no 
more.  Nevertheless,  after  that  the  fascination  of  water 
seemed  stronger  upon  her  even  than  before.  A  halo  of 
mystery  now  surrounded  it,  and  to  the  imaginative  child 
this  was  an  endowment  of  peculiar  power  and  magnetic 
force.  "  Little  Undine  "  became  one  of  her  Grandfather's 
pet  names  for  her ;  and  the  story  of  Undine,  as  told 
by  his  lips,  was  one  which  she  was  never  tired  of  hearing. 
In  some  ways  that  story  seemed  to  link  itself  with  those 
other  words  about  tragedy  and  passion  and  self-will. 
But  her  dear,  still,  shining  shimmering  waters  seemed 
far  removed  from  any  touch  of  evil.  Undine  and  the 
angels — it  was  they  who  floated  in  or  over  their  bright 
depths,  just  as  the  loveliness  and  sweetness  of  the 
massed  flowers  about  them  seemed  to  hold  sway  and 
ward  off  any  touch  of  hurt  or  wrong.  Dear,  lovely, 
shimmering  waters. 

VI. — THE   HOUSE   OF   MYSTERY 

It  was  quite  a  long  time  before  Evadne  took  any 
cognisance  of  that  closed  and  empty  house  of  Orient, 
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rearing  its  dark  bulk,  silent  and  grim,  upon  the  other 
side  of  that  quiet  waterway  which  once  had  been  known 
as  the  Green  Divide. 

There  was  no  view  of  it  from  the  garden.  Masses  of 
giant  trees,  thick  and  high  bamboo  hedges,  a  high  wall 
and  the  buildings  of  Occident  itself  entirely  hid  from 
view  that  neighbouring  house  so  silent  and  void  of  life. 
Its  name  was  never  spoken  in  her  hearing.  When,  as 
sometimes  happened,  she  went  out  with  the  Grandmother 
in  the  carriage,  or  rode  her  pony  beside  Grandpapa  on  one 
of  his  shorter  excursions  about  the  place,  which  in  some 
vague  way  she  was  learning  to  know  might  be  her  home 
for  life — her  own  heritage  by-and-by — they  never  glimpsed 
that  other  house  across  whose  threshold  no  Carradine 
had  set  foot  for  over  forty  years.  Evadne  never  so  much 
as  suspected  that,  back  to  back  with  Occident,  lay  the  big 
bulk  of  Orient  with  only  that  waterway  between  them. 

The  discovery  was  made  by  her  quite  suddenly,  upon 
a  day  when  heavy  rainclouds  had  been  deluging  the 
earth  with  life-giving  rain,  after  many  weeks  of  unbroken 
sunshine.  Evadne  had  loved  to  listen  to  the  patter  and 
lash  of  the  rain,  to  see  it  dancing  on  the  terraces,  and 
falling  into  the  basins  of  the  fountains  in  silver  rods 
which  made  such  curious  holes  in  the  water,  setting 
everything  in  a  mad  dance.  There  had  been  thunder 
and  lightning,  too,  and  Grandmother  was  lying  down 
with  a  headache.  Grandpapa  was  writing  letters  in  the 
library,  and  Mammy  was  at  her  tea.  The  sky  was 
clearing,  and  that  lovely  golden  light  was  coming  back  ; 
but  Evadne  had  been  told  not  to  go  out  into  the  damp  « 
and  she,  with  Sirius,  was  wandering  about  the  house,  all  of 
which  she  had  not  explored,  in  spite  of  the  many  weeks 
in  which  she  had  lived  there. 

These  wanderings  led  her  presently  to  a  door  through 
which  she  herself  had  never  passed  as  yet.   Mammy  often 
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went  through.  It  led  to  the  servants'  wing  ;  and  in 
the  old  and  far-away  life  the  child  had  never  been  per- 
mitted to  go  into  the  servants'  quarters.  But  here,  as 
Evadne  remembered,  no  such  prohibition  had  been  laid 
upon  her  ;  nor  were  the  servants  here  like  those  coolie 
boys  and  Mongolian-faced  attendants  she  remembered. 
These  black  people  were,  like  her  own  Mammy,  almost 
regarded  as  members  of  the  family,  though  on  a  different 
level.  Mammy  was  happy  here.  It  was  like  some 
dimly  remembered  life  of  the  past  to  her.  Evadne's  hand 
was  on  the  handle,  and  she  softly  opened  the  door,  a 
feeling  of  adventure  upon  her. 

Before  her  ran  a  long  passage  laid  down  with  matting. 
To  the  right  was  just  a  blank  wall ;  but  to  the  left  a  row 
of  windows,  one  or  two  of  which  stood  open.  Each  was 
in  a  shallow  recess,  and  each  had  a  window-seat  beneath 
the  casement.  In  a  moment  the  child  had  climbed  upon 
one  of  these  and,  kneeling,  put  out  her  head  and  shoulders. 
The  blue  dog  was  beside  her,  ready  to  hold  her  back  if 
she  adventured  herself  too  far. 

'  How  extra-or-dinary  !  "  spoke  Evadne,  getting  out 
the  long  word  triumphantly.  "  It's  another  house — close 
to  ours  !  Only  that  dear  little  river  between — and  I 
never  knew  !  Oh,  why  did  nobody  ever  tell  me,  or  show 
me  ?     Mammy  must  have  known  all  the  time  !  " 

She  looked  out  of  the  window,  along  the  wall  on  her 
own  side  to  right  and  left.  There  were  house  walls  at 
first,  with  windows  :  small  windows  to  back  rooms  she 
had  never  been  in,  where  Grannie  must  keep  those  stores 
of  which  mention  was  sometimes  made,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  connecting  gallery  the  servants'  rooms  she 
had  never  entered.  Again,  beyond  this,  garden  walls 
overtopped  by  great  trees,  and  the  light  was  catching 
these  now  so  that  they  seemed  to  be  waving  jewelled 
tassels  in  the  breeze.     And  below  water — Oh,  why  had  she 
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not  seen  that  water  before  ?  It  lay  so  still  between 
guarding  walls.  It  reflected  the  gold  of  the  sky.  It  was 
broken  up  into  the  tiniest  wavelets  which  shimmered 
and  took  lovely  tints  of  colour  as  the  sky  brightened  in 
the  hidden  west.  Dark  walls  rose  up  opposite  ;  how 
strangely  forbidding  they  looked ! — how  drear  and 
threatening — like  those  of  some  deserted  prison.  Yet 
the  chasm  between  was  filled  with  a  golden  glow  so 
exquisitely  luminous  that  Evadne  caught  her  breath  as 
she  watched  the  filling  of  that  space.  It  was  as  though 
some  unseen  hand  poured  some  mystic  wine  into  a  crystal 
goblet,  till  it  shone  and  glittered  in  amaze  at  its  own 
wonder  of  beauty. 

The  child  looked  down  at  the  water,  up  at  the  sky, 
across  at  the  dark  bulk  of  those  lonely  walls.  She  felt 
the  thrill  of  some  unexplained  mystery  of  tragedy  and 
woe.  Had  unhappy  captives  ever  been  confined  within 
that  grim  building  ?  Had  anguished  eyes  ever  looked 
out  through  those  narrow  slits  of  windows  which  she 
saw  opposite  ?  Was  this  some  house  of  mystery,  en- 
folding human  tragedy  of  which  men  were  loath  to 
speak  ?  Was  that  why  she  had  never  heard  of  that  silent 
house  across  the  riband  of  water  ?  Could  it  be  that,  so 
near  to  all  the  loveliness  and  light  in  which  she  lived, 
lurking  horror  and  woe  could  lie  in  hiding  ?  The  child 
felt  through  every  fibre  of  her  quivering  being  that  she 
would  never  rest  content  until  she  had  learned  the  secret 
of  that  house  and  its  enshrouding  mystery. 

"  I  must  know.  Somebody  must  tell  me,"  was  the 
thought  in  her  heart.  "  It  is  a  house  of  mystery — and  I 
must  know  why." 

And  as  she  had  got  thus  far  in  her  musings,  the 
other  door  at  the  far  end  of  the  gallery  opened,  and 
comfortable  black  Mammy  appeared. 

The  child  ran  to  her  palpitating  with  the  excitement 
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which  had  suddenly  risen  within  her.     She  drew  the  old 
negress  to  the  window. 

'  Mammy,  Mammy — look  there  !  It's  another  house  ! 
And  I've  never  seen  it  before.  What  is  it  ?  Who  lives 
there  ?  Why  does  it  look  so  dark  and  strange  ?  I've 
found  a  name  for  it,  Mammy  !  Nobody  has  told  me. 
It  just  seemed  to  come,  as  I  looked  at  it  across  that  little 
shining  river.     I  call  it  the  House  of  Mystery." 

VII. — BLACK   MAGIC 

Mammy's  face  was  very  grave — a  little  troubled. 
She  drew  the  child  back  from  the  window  and  closed  it- 
Then,  holding  her  by  the  hand,  she  led  her  into  the  sunny 
spacious  rooms  which  they  inhabited,  and  spoke  to  her 
charge  with  an  air  of  finality,  almost  of  authority,  such  as 
Evadne  had  seldom  heard  from  her  devoted  attendant. 

'  Honey,  don't  you  ebber  try  to  talk  to  your  Grannies, 
nor  to  nobody  else,  'bout  dat  wicked  old  house  'cross  de 
water.  It's  a  bad  place.  Nobody  don't  ebber  go  dere 
now.  Some  say  de  debil  lived  in  it  once.  I  dunno. 
If  'twasn't  he  himself,  it  were  some  black  old  wizard  as 
he  used  for  his  wicked  plans."  Mammy  made  with  her 
great  black  hand  that  curious  little  gesture  which  Evadne 
remembered  seeing  in  her  past  life,  and  which  she  knew 
was  supposed  to  keep  evil  spirits  at  a  distance. 

Burning  with  curiosity,  yet  finding  it  difficult  to  find 
words,  she  looked  up  at  Mammy  and  slowly  put  her  few 
questions. 

'  Do  you  mean  that  a  wizard  once  lived  there  ?  Is  it 
a  wizard's  house  ?  " 

'  Dat's  what  dey  say  of  him  now.  A  black  wizard. 
But  he  won't  hurt  you  now,  honey  ;  he's  abin  gone  right 
way  dis  long  time.  Dere's  plenty  folks  left  as  remember 
him — an'  his  fader  too.    There  was  two  on  'em.     Dey 
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did  curious  tings  in  a  black  room.  Black  magic  dey  said 
it  was,  though  dey  wasn't  feard  of  him  den.  But  came  a 
day  when  he  called  down  a  big  tremenjous  storm. 
Thunder,  lightning,  an'  such  hail  an'  rain  !  An'  de 
whole  hillside  ripped  up,  same  as  you  rip  a  paper  bag 
'tween  your  hands.  An'  de  waters  rushed  an'  rushed 
an'  rushed  !  Dere  was  awful  mischief  does  days  !  And 
de  lovely  gardens  here  was  all  but  washed  away.  Master 
and  Missus  don't  like  talk  nor  yet  tink  'bout  it  even  now. 
Dey  nebber  talk  ob  de  black  ole  man  an'  his  magic. 
But  dey  all  do  know  as  he  got  de  debil  wid  him  dat 
night.  An'  de  debil  sure  carried  him  an'  his  son 
away  same  time.  For  when  de  morning  came,  an'  dey 
had  time  to  look  for  him,  dere  wasn't  a  bit  of  a  ting  left  ! 
Both  of  dem  were  gone  right  'way.  Nobody  hasn't  seen 
noting  ob  either  since." 

Evadne  sat  wonder-stricken,  lost  in  awe.  That 
House  of  Mystery.  The  Black  Magic.  What  could  it 
all  mean  ?  But  Mammy  would  not  say  more ;  and  the 
subject  seemed  to  be  taboo  with  the  grandparents.  Would 
she  ever  learn  the  story  ?  Curiosity  consumed  her  ;  but 
her  lips^were  sealed. 


Ill 


I. — GRANDMAMMA  S   TALE 


Days  came  and  days  flew  by.  They  stretched  into 
weeks,  and  weeks  prolonged  themselves  into  months. 
Beautiful  golden  days,  filled  with  soft  happiness,  and  the 
joy  of  returning  health  and  strength  to  the  little  child 
who  had  never  really  flourished  in  the  country  of  her 
birth.  The  grandparents  rejoiced  to  watch  how  the  rose- 
leaf  tint  deepened  in  her  flower-like  face,  how  buoyantly 
she  moved,  how  many  more  were  the  hours  she  was  able 
to  pass  in  her  quiet  play,  which  they  seldom  quite  under- 
stood, yet  which  gave  her  great  happiness.  She  remained 
a  quiet  child,  fonder  of  listening  than  of  talking,  a  rather 
grave  child,  yet  full  of  a  certain  spontaneous  happiness 
which  would  well  up  in  her  big  golden-brown  eyes  and 
sound  in  the  sweet  little  ripple  of  her  voice  and  laughter. 
She  found  great  pleasure  in  sitting  at  Claire's  feet,  hearing 
the  talk  which  passed  between  her  grandparents,  without 
seeking  to  understand  it  all.  Yet  it  seemed  to  bring  her 
into  a  certain  happy  accord  with  them  that  made  life 
very  sweet. 

There  came  a  day  when  the  Grandmother  asked  a 
gentle  question. 

"  What  is  my  little  girl  pondering  sometimes  so 
earnestly  over  ?  What  is  the  perplexity  or  trouble  that 
lies  behind  those  questioning  eyes  ?  And  why  does  the 
question  never  find  its  way  to  these  soft  little 
lips  ?  '     and  Evadne  felt  a  gentle  kiss   laid  upon  them. 
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Grandmamma  was  looking  earnestly  at  her  with  gentle 
eyes. 

"  Oh,  Grannie  dear,  I  thought  I  must  not  ask — must 
not  tell  or  talk  about  it." 

"  About  what,  darling  ?     Grannie  would  like  to  hear." 

The  child  pressed  up  very  closely  to  her,  the  light 
shiver  and  chill  which  the  subject  always  occasioned 
paling  her  cheek  and  quivering  along  her  nerves. 

"  Grannie,  it  is  about  that  dark  house  on  the  other 
side  of  the  track  of  shining  water.  I  call  it  the  House  of 
Mystery  to  myself.  Mammy  told  me  not  to  ask  about  it. 
I  think  something  dreadful  once  happened  there.  It 
was  black  magic — and  there  was  a  wizard."  She  was 
trembling  now  through  all  her  little  frame,  and  her  eyes 
were  widely  wistful.  She  felt  the  comforting  pressure 
of  a  kind  arm  round  her,  and  looked  suddenly  up. 

"  Grannie,  did  you  ever  go  into  that  house  ?  Do  you 
know  what  it  is  like  inside  ?  " 

"  Yes,  darling,  I  went  many  times  there  once — during 
a  few  bright  weeks  of  one  golden  summer.  But  not  again. 
For  when  I  came  to  Occident  to  live,  Orient  had  been 
deserted,  and  Grandpapa  cannot  yet  speak  about  it, 
even  with  me,  after  all  these  years." 

"  Oh,  Grannie  !  Can  you  at  all — explain  ?  But  Mammy 
said  not  to  ask." 

Claire  seemed  to  hesitate  a  moment ;  but  then  she 
gently  took  up  the  word,  and  spoke  on  dreamily,  some- 
times almost  seeming  to  forget  the  presence  of  the  child, 
although  the  little  one  from  time  to  time  put  a  question, 
or  filled  up  a  pause  with  a  softly  whispered  comment  of 
her  own. 

"  To  Grandpapa  it  is  all  so  sad.  For  once  Orient  and 
Occident  were  like  twin  homes,  and  he  and  the  son  of 
Orient's  owner  were  like  twin  brothers  in  love  and 
comradeship." 
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"  Orient  means  East,  does  it  not,  Grannie ;  and 
Occident  West — where  you  see  the   beautiful  sunsets  ? ' 

"  Far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west,"  spoke  Claire's 
beautiful  musing  voice.  "  How  sadly  those  words  sound 
now.  Yet  once  East  and  West — those  two  splendid  and 
beautiful  youths — went  by  the  names  of  Damon  and 
Pythias  for  the  love  and  devotion  they  bore  one  another. 
Each  would  willingly  have  died  for  his  comrade,  as  those 
friends  of  old  were  ready  to  do.  Ah,  my  little  one,  life 
is  full  of  very  hard  problems.  The  tangled  threads  of 
love  and  hate  are  so  inextricably  blended.  And  that  I 
should  have  been  in  some  sort  the  cause  !  It  has  often 
pierced  my  heart  to  think  of  it  I  " 

"  Oh,  Grannie  !  Oh,  Grannie  !  "  murmured  the  little 
one,  not  comprehending,  yet  in  part  apprehending,  "  but  it 
could  not  have  been  your  fault,"  and  with  a  sudden  glow 
upon  her  lovely  little  face  she  added  in  a  whisper  which 
seemed  to  come  from  her  heart,  "  How  could  they  help  it 
if  they  both  loved  you  and  wanted  you  ?  " 

The  arm  tightened  round  her,  and  the  low,  sweet  voice 
spoke  on,  telling  of  the  love  of  two  gallant  hearts  ;  telling 
of  the  ambitions  of  the  one  comrade,  the  doubts  of  the 
other,  the  plans  and  projects  discussed  together  up  and 
down  the  Green  Divide  which  she  remembered,  having 
so  often  paced  between  them,  and  of  many,  many  episodes 
of  a  golden  past,  long  locked  away  in  silence  because 
Everard  could  not  bear  to  be  reminded  of  it. 

Breathlessly  the  child  pictured  it  all — the  two  splendid 
men  and  their  friendship.  Then  that  mystery  which 
came  between,  just  dimly  apprehended  by  the  child's 
mind.  Then  the  return  to  a  place  in  part  desolated,  to 
conditions  frightful  in  some  of  their  aspects,  though, 
through  the  healing  hand  of  Time  and  the  fine  efforts  of 
man  and  of  Nature,  showing  beneficent  results  which 
were  now  appreciated,  but  at  the  time  a  cause  of  deep 
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dismay,  hot  anger,  and  a  sense  of  ruptured  ties  more 
bitter  than  death.     What  a  terrible  tale  ! 

'  Grannie,  was  he  a  wizard — the  father  ?  And  did 
he  mean  to  destroy  Occident  and  Orient  and  everything  ? 
Did  the  devil  help  him  ?     Was  it  very  dreadful  ?  " 

"  It  was.  I  think  nobody  will  ever  know  exactly 
how  to  apportion  the  blame — or  the  credit — for  that 
which  happened  upon  that  night.  Nature  was  at  work  ; 
but  men  had  been  working  before ;  and  Grandpapa 
always  believes  that  they  were  at  work  upon  that  night 
of  tempest.  That  perhaps  they  sought  to  disguise  their 
handiwork  beneath  the  cataclysm  wrought  by  such  a 
storm  as  had  never  visited  this  spot  in  the  memory  of 
man.  We  have  never  known — shall  probably  never 
know  now.  But  one  tragic  result  of  that  night's  devasta- 
tion was  the  destruction  of  a  lifelong  friendship — of  a 
lifelong  tie.  Orient  has  stood  empty  ever  since.  Your 
Grandfather  has  never  entered  its  precincts.  The  Green 
Divide  is  a  dividing  track  of  water  now.  When  first 
I  looked  upon  it,  it  was  brown  and  turbid  and  troubled, 
like  the  spirits  of  those  who  had  walked  to  and  fro  so 
often  there.  Now  it  lies  tranquil  under  the  eye  of 
heaven,  calm  and  still.  But  I  think  that  the  fire  and 
turmoil  of  the  human  spirit  is  less  easy  to  still  than  the 
face  of  the  waters.  That  night  gave  us  beautiful  results, 
after  long  waiting  and  toil  and  patience  ;  but  it  took 
away  much  that  has  never  returned." 

Wistful  eyes  uplifted  :  whispering  timid  tones  : 

"  Was  Grandpapa  very  angry  ?  Cannot  he  forget  or 
forgive  ?  " 

"  Grandpapa  has  had  great  cause  for  distress — yes, 
and  for  that  distress  which  cannot  free  itself  from  anger. 
His  mother  suffered — he  thinks  she  even  died — as  a 
consequence  of  that  night's  work.  Our  treasured  little 
daughter — I  have  told  you  how  she  was  taken.      But 
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that  pool  into  which  she  fell  used  not  to  be  a  pool,  but 
a  lovely  dell,  where  flowers  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the 
dwellers  at  Occident  grew  and  flourished  and  increased. 
It  was  all  very  sad,  darling,  and  is  very  sad  still.  For 
some  things  can  never  be  forgotten,  and  some  are  very 
hard  to  forgive.  And  I  never  speak  of  these  things  to 
Grandpapa  now.     I  think  it  is  better  not." 

II. — THE   ARCHWAY 

The  child  was  intrigued  by  that  story.  She  mused 
of  it  by  day  and  dreamed  of  it  by  night.  Just  now  and 
again  in  twilight  hours,  or  sitting  beside  shining  waters 
with  Grannie,  words  would  pass  between  them  about 
things  which  had  been  but  were  no  more.  That  other 
house  ! — so  near  ;  so  far  !  A  house  which  had  held  such 
strange,  dark  secrets — what  could  it  be  like  to  look  at  ? 
Do  as  she  would,  Evadne  could  not  always  keep  away 
from  that  gallery  with  the  windows  looking  down  upon 
the  shimmering  waterway,  upon  which  no  boat  was  ever 
seen  to  ply,  which  no  waterfowl  ever  seemed  to  visit. 
She  saw  no  life  there,  save  when  now  and  again  a  fluttering 
butterfly  would  launch  its  frail  beauties  in  a  flight  from 
one  overhanging  tree  to  another,  or  dart  upwards  into 
the  glow  of  overhead  light.  Silence  and  mystery  seemed 
to  dream  along  the  shining  surface  of  the  dividing  channel. 
There  was  something  very  beautiful  about  it ;  but  some- 
thing piercingly  sad  also. 

Craning  down  from  the  window,  kneeling  on  its  seat, 
Evadne  became  aware  of  something  below  which  began 
to  excite  her  earnest  speculations.  There  were  no 
windows  in  that  stretch  of  wall  below  her  gallery  ;  but 
in  one  place  there  was  a  dark  aperture  in  the  wall,  which 
she  made  out  to  be  an  archway  of  some  kind.  Setting 
her  wits  to  work,  she  decided  that  when  that  channel  of 
water   had  been  a  green  walk  there  must  have  been  a 
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door  leading  out  upon  it.  And  it  did  not  take  her  long 
to  realise  that  this  archway  probably  belonged  to  some 
door  that  once  had  been  so  regularly  used. 

A  great  longing  instantly  obsessed  her.  She  must 
find  that  door  below.  She  must  open  it  for  herself  and 
look  out !  Nobody  had  forbidden  her.  She  had  the 
freedom  of  the  great  house.  But  she  did  not  want  to 
talk  about  this  find  of  hers.  Mammy  would  think  dark 
thoughts  and  say  frightening  things.  Evadne  was  not 
without  thrills  of  fear  concerning  that  dark  and  empty 
house  opposite  ;  but  in  her  own  home  she  would  be  safe  ; 
and  Sirius  would  always  be  with  her,  and  would  let  no 
hurt  befall  her.  It  made  Grannie  sad  to  think  about 
those  things  concerning  Orient.  And  the  entrancement 
of  a  secret  of  her  own  laid  its  spell  upon  the  child.  She 
waited  her  opportunity,  then  found  her  way  to  the  region 
lying  beneath  the  connecting  gallery,  and,  opening  a  door 
which  was  not  locked,  found  herself  in  a  corresponding 
gallery  below,  also  connecting  the  main  body  of  the 
house  with  the  servants'  quarters,  but  not  often  used  on 
this  ground  floor,  as  there  was  another  passage  connecting 
with  the  great  hall  which  served  the  men  servants  better. 

There  were  no  windows  to  the  water  on  this  floor  ; 
but  there  were  several  on  the  other  side  knking  upon  one 
of  the  many  courtyards  of  Occident.  These  were  set 
rather  high,  and  the  child  did  not  see  out  of  them,  and  so 
felt  very  safe  from  eyes  looking  in  upon  her.  This 
passage  was  rather  dusty,  as  though  little  used ;  and 
quickly  her  eyes  took  cognizance  of  that  which  she  had 
come  to  find — an  archway  that  would  be  below  the 
windows  of  the  upper  gallery,  and  which  must  open 
upon  that  shining  track  of  water. 

But  there  was  a  great  door  to  it,  and  Evadne  ap- 
proached with  a  beating  heart.  Suppose  it  was  locked, 
and  that  there  was  no  key  !  What  would  she  do  then  ? 
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Breathlessly  she  tip-toed  up  to  it.  Breathlessly  she 
looked.  Oh,  joy  !  There  were  two  big  bolts  and  a  big 
lock.  But  the  key  was  in  this  lock  on  the  inside.  If 
she  could  turn  it  and  push  back  the  bolts,  the  freedom 
of  that  archway  would  be  hers  ! 

It  was  rather  a  hard  task  for  those  little  hands  ;  but 
the  child's  determination  strengthened  her,  and  one  by 
one  the  difficulties  were  surmounted.  The  bolts  grated 
back,  the  great  key  turned,  and  with  a  beating  heart 
the  child  opened  the  door  and  looked. 

"  Oh  I  "  she  exclaimed  then  beneath  her  breath. 
"  Oh,  Sirius,  look  !     Isn't  it  lovely  ?  " 

For  she  stood  at  the  top  of  a  flight  of  steps  that  went 
down  into  shining  water.  She  looked  through  a  deep 
archway  towards  the  glimmer  of  water  without,  softly 
shadowed  by  walls,  yet  with  that  golden  shimmer  upon 
it  which  to  her  eyes  meant  so  much.  It  was  like  a  shining 
picture  in  a  frame.  She  stood  entranced,  yet  could  not 
have  explained  the  cause  of  her  enchantment.  She  drew 
the  door  to  behind  her.  Sirius  walked  solemnly  down  a 
few  steps,  till  his  feet  touched  water.  She  held  her 
breath,  wondering  whether  he  was  going  to  swim  in  the 
golden  streak.  How  beautiful  he  looked  in  the  shadows, 
with  the  light  from  without  touching  his  blue  coat  1  If 
she  could  only  paint  this  dim  place  and  the  light  beyond  ! 
The  dog  paused,  turned  his  head,  and  looked  at  her.  And 
then  she  saw  something  else  ! 

III. — THE   BOAT 

It  lay  there,  its  stern  close  against  the  steps,  but  its 
bow  very  near  the  opening  out  upon  the  water  .  .  . 
a  big  old  boat,  that  sometimes  must  have  been  used  ; 
but  which  apparently  had  lain  there  useless  and  neglected 
for  long  now.  It  filled  up  a  good  deal  of  the  space  be- 
neath the  arch  ;   but  it  had  not  shipped  any  water,  and 
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when  Sirius  lifted  a  great  paw  and  stepped  over  the  edge 
it  only  swayed  a  little.  Breathlessly  Evadne  watched 
the  big  dog,  as  he  quietly  embarked  his  whole  weight 
in  the  boat,  and,  turning  his  head,  seemed  to  invite  her  to 
follow.  She  did  not  require  a  second  invitation.  With 
a  beating  heart  she  stepped  lightly  aboard,  went  forward 
to  the  bow,  where  Sirius  had  planted  himself  with  his 
forefeet  on  the  gunwale,  and  craned  herself  past  him  to 
see  what  was  visible  from  there. 

She  could  almost  look  down  the  track  of  the  water. 
She  tried  to  picture  what  it  had  looked  like  as  that 
Green  Divide,  where  two  friends  and  close  comrades 
paced  to  and  fro  in  perfect  love  and  accord.  She  gazed 
at  the  dark  wall  opposite,  and  then,  leaning  yet  a  little 
more  forward,  saw  that  that  wall  was  also  pierced  by  a 
shadowy  recess,  into  which,  however,  she  could  not  quite 
peer. 

'  Grandpapa  came  out  through  this  door,  and  the 
magic  man  from  that.  They  met  here.  I  feel  as  though 
I  could  see  them  !  Oh,  if  only  some  day  they  might 
be  there  again  !  Oh,  I  wonder  if  even  the  angels 
could  ever  make  that  happen  !  I  shall  put  it  in  my 
prayers.  I  will  make  a  prayer  about  it.  Dear  Guardian 
Angel,  help  me,  please  !  Love  must  be  stronger  than 
hate,  for  God  is  Love.  I  think  Grannie  prays  for  it. 
I  think  I  see  it  in  her  eyes.  I  will  pray,  too.  And  I 
think — yes,  indeed,  I  think — that  some  day  the  East 
and  the  West  will  meet  again.  God  could  make  them. 
He  can  do  everything." 


BOOK     III 


I. — THE   HIDING-HOLE 

That  was  Evadne's  name  for  the  place  which  she  had 

discovered,  which  she  was  ready  to  believe  that  no  one 

else  knew  about  now.     She  cherished  a  breathless  love 

for   it.     She    filled   it    with    romantic    dreamings.     She 

peopled  it  with  fancies  concerning  fugitive  damsels  in 

distress,    splendid   heroes    who    came    to    their   rescue. 

Persecuted  saints  or  patriots  had  found  refuge  there. 

Wonderful   deeds   of   prowess   and   devotion   had   been 

enacted  beneath  its  shadowy  roof.     She  would  sit  on 

the  top  step  of  that  short  flight  or  in  the  old  boat,  which 

gave  her  a  sideways  glimpse  down  the  shining  waterway, 

for  as  long  as  she  dared  to  remain  in  hiding,   seeing 

visions  and  dreaming  dreams.     It  was  her  own  realm 

of  enchantment — a  shadowy  place  opening  upon  a  golden 

glow  above  and  a  shimmer  of  water  below.     And  it  was 

all  her  own.     Nobody  ever  disturbed  her  here.     Nobody 

guessed  at  her  discovery. 

Evadne  timed  her  visits  when  she  knew  that  Mammy 

was  busy  in  the  laundry,  or  at  her  meals,  or  taking  her 

hours  of  rest ;  when  Grandmamma  was  busy  with  letters 

or  with  visitors  (though  not  many  of  these  interrupted 

the  golden  peace  of  Occident) ;  and  Grandpapa  was  out 

riding  or  driving  on  business  of  his  own.     She  had  come 

to  know  very  well  the  ordered  routine  of  the  house  ;  and 
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she  was  accorded  a  wide  liberty.  Sirius  was  always  with 
her  ;  and  she  was  one  of  those  moonbeam  children  who 
seem  to  slide  away  from  fetters  without  resisting  them. 
There  one  minute,  gone  the  next,  and  without  betraying 
the  manner  of  the  going. 

Mammy  knew  that  she  played  with  the  dog  in  the 
corridor  below  the  upper  gallery  ;  but  she  knew  nothing 
of  that  door  beneath  the  archway,  of  which  the  child 
now  kept  the  key  in  a  hiding-place  of  her  own.  There 
was  nothing  to  hurt  her  there,  and  it  was  a  cool  retreat, 
and  she  readily  consented  to  bring  a  few  seats  and 
cushions  into  it  for  her  darling  ;  and  Evadne  began 
making  a  little  museum  there  of  any  treasures  she 
collected  fabout  the  place.  Children  always  love  a  place 
in  which  they  feel  themselves  alone  and  hidden.  Mammy 
understood  and  kept  the  secret.  Evadne  was  very 
happy  in  her  region  of  dreams. 

II. — THE  PUNT 

How  long  had  she  reigned  in  that  kingdom  of  fantasy 
before  the  happening  that  brought  about  such  strange 
new  things  ?  The  child  would  find  it  hard  to  say.  She 
had  never  thought  that  anything  could  intrude  upon 
her  vision  world.  Yet  all  in  a  moment  the  vision  was 
transmuted  to  a  most  startling  reality. 

It  was  upon  a  golden,  glowing  afternoon  that  it  hap- 
pened. She  was  quite  alone  at  Occident.  The  grandparents 
were  out  driving  to  the  white  town  by  the  lake.  Mammy 
was  busy  with  fine  ironing  in  the  laundry.  She  was 
going  to  have  her  tea  presently  in  the  corridor  with 
Sirius  ;  but  that  would  not  be  just  yet.  She  was  alone 
now,  and  had  taken  some  cushions  to  the  boat,  estab- 
lishing herself  in  the  bow  with  a  favourite  book.  She 
did  not  expect  to  read  very  much.     She  better  loved  to 
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watch  the  increase  of  the  golden  light  flooding  the  space 
between  the  guarding  walls,  where  softly  slid  the  track 
of  water  which  came,  she  knew  not  whence,  and  went, 
she  knew  not  whither.  Dimly  the  child  likened  it  to 
the  thread  of  human  life,  lying  between  two  unknown 
eternities  ;  not  formulating  the  thought  in  any  words, 
but  athrob  with  the  sense  of  its  mystery. 

Sirius  lay  along  the  cool  top  step,  head  on  paws. 
Quite  suddenly  he  lifted  his  head,  his  ears  cocked,  his 
dewlap  quivering.  A  soft  rumbling  sound  proceeded 
from  his  throat.  Evadne  at  the  same  moment  became 
aware  of  a  sound  from  somewhere  close  at  hand,  yet 
not  issuing  from  the  other  side  of  their  closed  door  upon 
the  corridor.  She  got  to  her  feet,  and  by  that  time 
she  knew  that  the  noise  came  from  the  building  opposite, 
hitherto  wrapped  in  absolute  silence  and  mystery. 

Stepping  lightly  into  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and  hushing 
Sirius  by  a  signal  perfectly  understood  and  instantly 
obeyed,  she  crouched  down,  and  waited  with  her  eyes 
just  above  the  gunwale  for  what  might  come  to  pass. 

A  grating  sound,  a  splashing  sound,  both  very  quiet, 
and  then  the  startling  apparition  of  an  old  punt  gently 
passing  down  the  waterway,  propelled  by  a  graceful 
boy  in  white,  who  stood  like  a  gondolier,  his  punt-pole 
grasped  in  his  hands,  as  he  softly  slid  upon  his  way, 
humming  a  little  song. 

His  back  was  to  her  as  he  first  passed  ;  and  Evadne 
made  no  sign.  But  a  thrill  of  excited  wonder  possessed 
her  spirit.  She  felt  certain  that  this  punt  had  come 
forth  from  that  dark  recess  or  archway  of  which  she  could 
just  obtain  partial  glimpse  by  leaning  as  far  out  from 
her  boat  as  safety  permitted.  Then,  if  so,  this  boy  had 
come  from  the  dark  house  of  mystery,  where  the  black 
magic  man  had  lived  long  ago,  who  had  brought  down 
the  floods  of  waters  which  had  first  wrought  such  woe, 
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and  then  proved  so  great  a  blessing  to  the  beautiful  lands 
lying  round  Orient  and  Occident.  Her  heart  beat  fast 
as  she  mused  upon  this  marvel.  A  boy  in  that  silent, 
deserted  house,  of  which  she  might  never  speak  much, 
even  to  Grannie  !  A  house  of  rather  dreadful  secrets, 
which  she  never  thought  to  enter  or  explore.  But  that 
graceful  boy  !  He  did  not  look  mysterious  or  sinister 
or  aloof.  She  wished  that  she  had  seen  his  face — could 
tell  what  he  was  like.  Would  he  come  back  the  same 
way  ?  Or  was  there  any  other  ?  Could  he  get  round 
in  his  punt  and  enter  by  the  upper  end  between  the 
walls  ?  How  far  did  the  walls  go  ?  She  had  never 
known  that.  She  only  could  know  by  taking  out  the 
great  heavy  boat — a  task  far  beyond  her  powers.  And 
besides,  that  would  not  be  right.  It  would  be  going 
too  far.  She  must  just  wait  and  watch.  Perhaps  the 
punt  would  come  back. 

It  did.  She  heard  it  long  before  she  saw  it.  Heard 
the  gentle  swish  of  the  water  against  its  sides,  and  the 
grating  sound  of  the  pole  now  and  then  as  it  touched 
one  wall  or  the  other.  Next  she  heard  a  soft  sweet 
whistle — a  haunting  little  melody  with  a  gay  lilt  in  it 
which  brought  her  to  her  feet,  and  would  have  set  them 
dancing  on  any  more  convenient  floor.  Sirius  rose  and 
came  splashing  down  the  steps  ;  and  at  that  moment 
the  punt  drew  level  with  the  archway.  The  whistle 
stopped,  and  a  voice  exclaimed,  "  Hullo  I  "  in  a  warm, 
gay  tone.  A  cap  was  snatched  off,  and  the  boy  was 
right  opposite. 

III. — THE   BOY 

They  looked  at  one  another,  the  boy  and  girl,  she 
palpitating  with  repressed  excitement  and  the  wonder 
of  it  all,  he  frankly  friendly  and  amused,  with  the  dawn 
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of  a  real  admiration  in  his  eyes.  They  were  nice  eyes, 
Evadne  decided,  very  blue  in  colour,  though  dark  and 
with  a  sparkle  in  them,  like  the  beautiful  ring  on  Grannie's 
left  hand  over  her  wedding-ring.  His  hair,  eyebrows, 
and  eyelashes  were  all  dark,  and  the  brow  was  very 
wide,  so  that  the  eyes  seemed  set  a  little  wide  apart  in 
rather  big  sockets.  The  rest  of  the  face  was  thin,  with 
features  very  well  cut  and  strongly  marked.  He  was 
slight  and  graceful  in  build,  but  with  wide  shoulders  and 
long  legs.  A  young,  virile  creature,  with  indications  of 
latent  energies  already  struggling  into  being. 

"  Hullo  !  "  said  the  pleasant  voice  again.  "  Where 
do  you  come  from,  little  mermaiden  ?  Is  this  your  cave 
to  which  you  resort  when  you  want  to  see  a  bit  of  the 
upper  world  ?  " 

The  delicate  child's  lips  quivered  into  a  smile.  This 
manner  of  address  suited  her.  Grandpapa  called  her 
Undine  sometimes,  because  of  her  love  for  the  waters. 

"  I  have  been  here  a  long  time,"  she  answered.  "  It 
is  you  who  have  come  from  somewhere.  I  have  never 
seen  you  before." 

"  I  only  came  a  few  days  ago.  I'm  just  taking  my 
bearings.  I've  just  found  this  jolly  old  punt  and  this 
ripping  sort  of  canal.  Have  you  ever  been  up  and  down 
it,  and  out  beyond  where  it  widens  out  into  a  lake,  and 
then  goes  winding  about — I've  got  to  find  out  where 
before  long  ?  " 

Evadne  clasped  her  hands  in  silent  ecstasy.  How 
she  had  longed  to  know  where  this  waterway  led  to  ! 
But  it  had  always  seemed  just  a  secret,  hidden  channel, 
shadowed  by  mystery.  And  now  its  mysteries  seemed 
extending.     Oh,  to  see  for  herself  ! 

"  Come  aboard,"  spoke  the  boy  with  a  fascinating 
smile.  "  All  aboard  the  lugger,  as  the  song  says.  I'll 
give  you  a  hand,  and  we'll  go  sliding  away  into  the  sunset 
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and  the  land  of  the  Ever-Ever  !  Know  what  that's  like, 
little  mermaid  ?  " 

"  Oh,  boy  !  "  There  was  rapture  in  her  gaze,  but 
not  entire  compliance.  He  saw  and  laughed,  and  spoke 
again. 

"  Well,  another  day,  then.  You  and  I  have  got  to 
learn  to  be  friends.  I  should  soon  get  fed  up  with  my 
own  company  !  We'll  take  a  voyage  of  adventure  one 
of  these  days  together.  You  shall  show  me  where  mer- 
maidens  live,  and  I'll  take  you  to  places  where  you've 
never  been  before.     I'm  finding  lots." 

Palpitating,  Evadne  stood  in  her  boat  and  gazed  at 
him.  Then  an  idea  came  to  her.  She  made  a  little 
imperious  gesture  with  her  hand. 

"  Wait  there  a  minute,"  she  said,  and  slipped  away, 
pausing  a  moment  at  the  door  beside  which  she  listened 
intently.  Then  she  opened  it  and  vanished  suddenly. 
But  the  boy  stood  where  he  was,  smiling  and  looking  about 
him.  Perhaps  five  minutes  passed.  The  golden  glow 
within  the  enclosed  space  between  the  houses  deepened 
and  took  upon  it  a  quality  of  magic.  The  dark  blue  eyes 
watched  it  with  appreciation.  A  sound  brought  his  glance 
back  into  the  cave-like  place  where  the  great  dog  still 
stood  watching  him  intently.  A  little  white,  beckoning 
figure  had  appeared. 

"  You  can  come  now,  boy,  if  you  can  leave  your  punt. 
I  don't  suppose  it  will  run  away.  There's  room  beside 
the  boat,  and  you  can  land  at  the  steps." 

Next  minute  he  was  beside  her,  and  she  had  pushed 
open  the  door.  Together  they  stepped  into  a  long, 
matted  corridor,  where  a  tea-table  had  been  temptingly 
spread. 

"  I  say,"  quoth  the  boy  with  brightening  eyes,  "  this 
is  something  like  a  mermaid's  palace,  with  a  cave 
handy  and  all !  " 
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She  was  in  a  quiver  at  the  boldness  of  this  ad- 
venture. Never  had  she  done  a  thing  like  this  in  her  life. 
But  then,  this  was  some  episode  out  of  another  life.  What 
had  the  boy  said  about  a  land  of  Ever-Ever  ?  She  did 
not  know  what  he  meant  ;  but  some  responsive  chord 
within  her  vibrated  and  gave  out  music,  as  glass  will  at 
the  long-drawn  note  of  a  violin.  Vibrations  atune  in 
unplumbed  spiritual  depths.  She  felt  the  wonder  of  it 
without  knowing  its  significance. 

:'  Nobody  will  come  here  now  for  a  long  time.  I've 
only  got  one  cup  and  saucer,  for  I  was  not  going  to  say 
anything  about  you  to  Mammy.  But  we  can  make 
another  plate  by  heaping  things  up,  and  I'll  drink  out 
of  the  saucer  !  " 

Prosaic  words,  and  prosaic  deeds,  as  the  boy  fell 
upon  the  good  things,  and  a  plate  was  simply  and  speedily 
cleared.  But  to  Evadne  the  glamour  of  enchantment 
was  upon  that  feast.  There  was  nothing  which  was  not 
touched  to  some  kind  of  glory  by  the  sense  of  deepening 
romance. 

iv. — quo  vadis  ? 

'  Let's  go  and  sit  in  the  punt  and  talk,"  said  the  boy  ; 
and  Evadne  knew  that  this  was  just  what  she  wanted 
herself  to  do.  To  watch  the  shimmer  of  the  water  as 
evening  drew  on.  But  not  alone  this  time  :  with  the 
boy  beside  her.  He  made  her  comfortable  with  cushions, 
and  she  slipped  her  hand  into  his  with  a  little  sigh  of 
contentment.  He  held  it  fast  and  looked  down  into  her 
face  on  the  slightly  lower  level. 

You  have  not  told  me  your  name  ;    but  I  am  sure 
I  know  one  of  them  :   Carradine." 

'  Yes.  I  have  two  others — Claire  and  Evadne  ;  but 
here,  as  Grannie  is  Claire  to  Grandpapa,  they  call  me. 
Evadne.    What  shall  you  call  me,  boy  ?  " 
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'  I  shall  call  you  Vady,  just  because  nobody  else 
will  call  you  that.  I  shall  take  care  not  to  let  them  if 
ever  they  tried  to  start  on." 

She  loved  the  look  in  his  face  ;  here  was  a  veritable 
knight  !  And  he  gave  her  a  new  name — Vady  !  She 
liked  it.     Her  eyes  gave  swift  response. 

"  I  don't  know  your  name,  boy,"  she  said  a  little 
wistfully.  She  had  never  heard  the  name  of  the  black 
magic  man.  She  did  not  know  who  the  mysterious 
beings  were  who  once  had  lived  in  the  shadowed  house. 
What  had  this  boy  with  the  beautiful  eyes  and  the 
warrior  face  to  do  with  them  ?  Was  she  going  to  hear  ? 
He  looked  steadily  at  her  in  answering  : 

"  My  name  is  Waldo  Eustis." 

She  pondered  a  moment,  and  then  her  lips  quivered 
and  her  eyes  lit  up. 

"  I've  never  heard  that  name  before.  It's  rather  a 
funny  one."  Then,  after  another  brief  pause,  she  added  : 
"  I  shall  call  you  Eusie." 

"  Do  !  "  he  said  ;  "  then  we  shall  each  have  a  secret 
name  for  one  another.  Vady — Eusie  !  Now,  listen  ! 
You  must  never  try  to  e-Vade  me,  but  you  must  Eus-me 
all  you  can  !  "  and  his  laugh  rang  out  like  a  golden 
bell,  such  as  she  delighted  already  to  hear. 

"  I  heard  Grandpapa  say  once  to  Grannie,  '  Quo 
Vadis  ?  '  But  I  do  not  know  what  he  meant.  Do  you 
know,  Eusie  ?  " 

The  boy's  face  took  on  a  new  look — one  of  sudden 
thoughtfulness,  with  light  and  brightness  behind.  He 
gazed  out  into  the  golden  glow,  his  eyes  seeming  to 
reflect  it  in  their  blue  depths. 

"  I  suppose  that's  a  question  we  all  of  us  have  to 
ask  ourselves  pretty  often  as  we  go  through  life.  Per- 
haps you  and  I  are  asking  it  now — here  !  " 

'  I  don't  understand,  Eusie.     Please  explain." 
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But  he  did  not  explain.  He  only  held  her  hand  and 
said  : 

"  Do  we  ever  quite  know  where  we  are  going  ?  Yet 
sometimes  there  come  moments  when  we  have  a  feeling 
of  passing  a  landmark,  of  taking  a  new  turning  ;  and 
then  we  feel  something  in  ourselves  which  just  whispers — 
'  Quo  Vadis  ?  '     I  heard  that  voice  just  now." 

Evadne  did  not  understand,  nor  did  she  question 
farther. 

V. — ADVENTURE 

It  was  so  wonderful  that  Evadne  held  her  breath 
whilst  she  looked  about  her.  She  was  in  the  punt — 
with  the  boy  !  And  they  had  some  beautiful  hours 
before  them  ! 

It  had  come  about  so  wonderfully,  yet  so  naturally  ! 

For  once  the  Grannies  were  to  spend  a  night  away 
from  home.  Such  a  thing  only  happened  very  occa- 
sionally. It  had  never  happened  before  since  the  little 
girl  had  come  to  Occident.  She  had  been  asked  what 
she  would  like  to  do  ;  and  had  answered — just  to  be  by 
herself  in  the  gardens,  whilst  Mammy  spent  her  time  in 
the  Blue  Cabin,  getting  it  ready  for  occupation. 

The  Blue  Cabin  (about  which  more  will  be  said  at 
the  right  time)  was  to  be  given  to  Mammy  for  her  very 
own,  as  a  reward  for  her  faithful  service.  She  was  very 
friendly  with  the  other  servants,  but  had  a  species  of 
longing  after  a  little  place  all  her  own.  She  had  had 
one  in  the  far-off  life  which  Evadne  was  beginning  to 
forget ;  and  her  desire,  when  it  came  to  be  known,  was 
at  once  gratified.  She  was  enchanted  by  the  possession, 
and  Evadne  was  quite  as  much  pleased  and  interested. 
So  Mammy  was  to  have  a  long  afternoon  there  in  her 
cabin,  getting  it  all  arranged  according  to  her  liking, 
whilst  the  child  was  to  have  liberty  to  do  what   she 
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pleased  and  go  where  she  would  with  Sirius  for  her 
companion  and  guard.  Claire  was  beginning  to  under- 
stand that  the  little  girl  did  not  want  always  to  be  watched 
over  and  accompanied  ;  and  Mammy  was  told  not  to 
fidget  her  by  a  too  close  devotion  of  service,  now  that  the 
child  was  entirely  familiar  with  her  home  and  its  en- 
virons, and  was  growing  in  wisdom  and  understanding. 
With  the  dog  she  was  perfectly  safe,  and  no  troublesome 
questions  were  asked  her  when  she  returned  from  her 
wanderings  with  dreams  in  her  eyes,  little  nickering 
smiles  upon  her  lips,  and  a  silent  sort  of  radiant  happiness 
of  aspect  that  was  very  lovely  in  its  way. 

There  was  no  sense  of  naughtiness  in  Evadne's  mind 
when  she  consented  to  this  wonderful  adventure.  Eusie 
would  take  care  of  her.  But  she  could  not  talk  about 
him,  because  of  that  strange  mystery  which  hung  over 
the  dim  house  across  the  shining  waterway.  Grannie 
would  understand  ;  but  not  Grandpapa.  At  least,  she 
thought  not.  Anyway,  he  was  not  to  be  talked  to  about 
that  house  or  anything  connected  with  it.  Evadne  just 
took  that  as  a  matter  of  obedience,  as  one  of  the  ele- 
mental facts  of  existence,  with  the  causes  for  which  she 
had  no  concern. 

So  here  she  was  in  the  cushion-lined  punt,  slipping 
silently  down  the  shining  track  between  those  walls 
which  made  shadow  lie  there,  till  the  light  from  above 
came  and  filled  it  with  the  shimmering  wonder  that  she 
loved  to  see.  And  now  they  were  beyond  the  walls. 
The  splendour  of  the  westering  light  was  all  about  them. 
They  were  wrapped  in  it,  bathed  in  it.  She  could 
scarcely  see  at  first  where  they  were  going,  it  was  all 
such  a  sparkle,  such  a  sea  of  fire.  She  put  her  hands 
before  her  eyes,  and  then  took  them  away. 

"  What  is  it  like,  Eusie  ?  "  she  asked  in  a  whispering 
voice.     "  Tell  me  !  " 
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Smilingly  he  answered,  standing  white  and  slim  with 
the  long  pole  between  his  strong,  well-shaped  hands,  em- 
browned by  the  southern  sun,  very  good  to  look  at : 

"  I  think  it's  just  a  little  like  what  we  shall  some 
day  feel  when  we  slough  off  these  shells  of  mortality— 
our  chrysalis  shells — and  find  ourselves  outside  of  them 
in  the  light  !  Almost  always  I  think  of  that,  when  I  glide 
out  from  between  those  dark,  high  walls,  and  find  myself 
in  the  shimmer  beyond.  Between  the  walls  you  see 
the  light.  It's  overhead  all  the  time.  Its  glow  is  round 
you  ;  but  you  are  not  in  it.  You  are  still  in  the  shadows. 
But  then  you  just  slip  through  the  shadows — straight 
out  into  the  light." 

Evadne  caught  her  breath.  She  looked  up  at  her 
companion,  with  the  light  on  his  face,  shining  into  his 
blue  eyes.  She  was  with  him  in  a  new  world,  which  for 
the  moment  was  all  their  own.  And  he  understood 
about  it.     He  saw  it  as  she  wanted  to  see  it. 

Softly  they  slipped  along,  Sirius  splashing  or  swimming, 
as  the  case  might  be,  near  at  hand,  watching  them,  but 
full  of  his  own  personal  interests.  The  shining  track  of 
water  wandered  through  a  wonder-world  of  glamour  and 
beauty.  There  was,  in  fact,  a  maze  of  runlets  of  water, 
guarded  by  low  banks,  where  beautiful  trees,  many  of 
them  bearing  bright-hued  blossoms,  grew  luxuriantly 
and  threw  a  network  of  delicate  shadow  upon  the  quiv- 
ering glory  of  the  water.  There  were  palm  trees, 
too,  many  throwing  out  from  their  trunks  those 
wonderful  filaments  of  gold,  mauve,  and  green  which 
were  such  a  delight  to  Evadne  ;  and  her  comrade  knew 
the  names  of  them  all,  and  pointed  out  the  beautiful 
gingo  tree  from  Japan,  with  its  maidenhair  foliage,  so 
graceful  and  wonderful,  the  jacaranda  tree,  with  its 
clusters  of  blue  blossoms,  growing  side  by  side  with  the 
golden  Grevillcea  and  many  kinds  of  flaming  erythrinas, 
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and  that  graceful  Clethra  arborea,  with  the  hanging 
lily-of-the-valley  tassels,  which  he  was  able  to  reach  and 
give  to  her  to  press  to  her  face  and  inhale  the  delicate 
fragrance. 

The  banks  were  a  blaze  of  colour  from  flowers  whose 
names  she  quickly  ceased  to  ask.  It  was  enough  to 
visualise  them,  clustering  above  the  water,  reflected 
below,  making  an  exquisite  mosaic  of  delicate  colour, 
over  which  the  golden  light  quivered  and  shone,  like  a 
fairy  robe,  shot  with  every  colour  of  the  rainbow,  and 
taking  on  new  tints  and  texture  with  every  movement  of 
the  wearer. 

Where  they  were  going  she  never  asked  nor  cared  to 
know.  For  her  it  was  fairyland  indeed.  Hot,  golden 
sunshine  all  around  ;  but  tender  shadows  of  beautiful 
waving  things  bringing  to  them  such  cool  refreshment 
as  they  needed.  The  laugh  and  tinkle  of  water  in  their 
ears,  with  bird  song  gushing  out  as  the  light  mellowed 
and  told  of  the  magic  of  the  coming  evening  hour.  Little 
live  things  appeared  and  vanished  at  the  sight  or  sound 
of  their  approach.  Were  they  elves  disporting  them- 
selves amongst  the  growth  of  sedge  and  mosses  which 
fringed  the  low  banks  ?  Or  were  they  water-babies  dis- 
appearing into  their  native  element  at  the  approach  of 
the  intruders  from  the  outer  world  ?  What  did  it  matter  ? 
It  was  all  part  and  parcel  of  the  dream  in  which  she 
was  living.  She  did  not  know  where  they  were  going, 
nor  did  she  ask.  Silence  had  fallen  between  them  now, 
and  over  her  comrade's  face  had  stolen  an  expression 
which  she  felt  held  a  significance  that  she  could  not  in- 
terpret. For  a  moment  it  drew  away  her  eyes  and  her 
thoughts  from  the  glamour  about  them.  She  felt  that 
there  was  some  message  for  her  in  that  expression  in 
those  eyes.  She  seemed  to  know  that  presently  there 
would  be  something  for  her  to  hear.      But  what  it  might 
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be  she  could  not  guess,  nor  did  she  try.  She  just 
waited. 

The  punt  reached  a  tunnel  of  dimness,  where  the  stream 
narrowed  and  slipped  between  the  trunks  of  tall  trees, 
with  a  thick  undergrowth  of  willow  palm,  which  almost 
shut  out  the  sunshine.  For  a  few  minutes  it  seemed 
almost  cold  in  this  shadowy  dimness.  Then  came  a 
sense  of  lightening — of  colour — of  dazzle.  And  over  her 
head  she  heard  her  comrade's  voice,  and  in  its  tones  was 
a  ring  like  that  of  triumph. 

"  Look  there  !  "  he  said. 


VI. — THE   LAGOON 

Evadne  looked — caught  her  breath — for  a  moment 
put  up  her  hands  to  shield  her  dazzled  eyes — then  took 
them  down  and  gazed  and  gazed. 

"  Eusie,  it  is  so  beautiful !  It  is  almost  too  beautiful ! 
What  is  it  ?  " 

"It  is  the  lagoon — a  region  of  lagoons — where  once 
was  only  a  stretch  of  barren  sand  upon  which  nothing 
would  grow.  And  now  look  !  But  you  will  not  be  able 
to  see  all  I  mean.  For  the  ricefields  are  over  yonder, 
and  the  yams  grow  in  the  creeks  farther  out  where  you 
see  the  rise  of  the  ground  away  to  the  left.  But  you 
can  see  the  osier  beds,  the  rushes,  the  lilies,  the  red  juncea 
—and  the  water  is  full  of  fish.  Rich  grass  grows  all 
round,  where  cattle  can  feed.  The  water  has  brought 
good  things  for  man  and  beast.  And  look  at  the  beauty 
of  it  all !     Look,  Vady  !     I  want  you  to  see  !  ' 

Evadne  saw  a  strange  light  in  Eusie's  eyes,  heard  the 
note  of  a  strange  urge  in  his  voice.  She  looked  and 
looked  and  looked,  under  the  shelter  of  clasped  hands  ; 
for  the  level  light  from  the  sinking  sun  made  an  almost 
over-dazzling  glory  about  them. 
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The  stretch  of  water  was  like  a  shield  of  beaten  gold, 
with  jewels  everywhere  let  into  its  shining  surface.  Here 
and  there  from  some  mound,  just  lifting  a  dark  head 
above  the  glitter  of  light,  a  palm  tree  flung  its  burning 
fingers  against  the  flame  of  the  sky.  There  were  long 
mauve  shadows  stretching  across  the  dazzle  of  the  golden 
floor,  and  in  the  eastern  heavens  the  glow  reflected  from 
the  west  looked  like  a  second  sunset  there.  Little  green 
things  thrust  up  out  of  the  water,  turned  into  gold  by 
the  level  fans  of  light,  and  the  colours  of  the  sky,  from 
cornflower  blue  to  softest  turquoise,  from  naming  rose 
to  coral  pink,  from  deepest  amber  to  palest  lemon,  were 
painted  anew  in  the  mirror  below.  It  was  all  one  shimmer 
of  glory  and  light,  from  the  shadowy  tunnel  they  had  left 
to  the  farthest  margin  to  which  their  eyes  could  reach. 
Evadne  caught  her  breath  and  did  not  seek  to  utter  a 
word.  She  was  caught  up  into  some  ecstasy  of  rapture 
which  desired  no  outlet  in  futile  speech.  Only  presently 
she  dropped  her  hands  into  her  lap,  and  looked  up  into 
the  face  of  the  boy,  seeing  there  something  vital  and  strong 
— and  was  it  also,  she  wondered  as  she  looked,  just  a 
little  stern  ? 

His  eyes  met  hers,  and  kindled  to  a  smile. 

"  Like  it,  Vady  ?  " 

"  It  is — just — wonderful !  " 

"  Better  than — the  old  sand  and  desolation  ?  ' 

She  answered  never  a  word  ;    but  her  eyes  seemed 
filled  with  questioning  light. 


II 


-WHITE   MAGIC 


They  sat  together  amidst  magical  sights  and  sounds, 
bathed  in  the  refulgence  of  the  evening  light  ;  and  over 
the  face  of  her  companion  Evadne  watched  an  expression 
stealing  which  held  her  eyes  and  caught  her  breath. 
For  into  that  boyish  face,  with  all  the  beauty  and  at- 
traction of  youth  upon  it,  had  swept  something  of  the 
force  and  urge  of  young  humanity  at  grips  with  the 
problems  of  life,  something  dominant  and  compelling, 
like  a  tide  through  the  veins,  charged  with  the  electric 
current  of  eternal  vitality. 

What  it  meant  she  did  not  know  ;  but  it  held  her 
speechless  and  wondering,  till  the  glance  with  which  he 
swept  the  wonders  of  beauty  about  them  returned  and 
settled  upon  her  face,  and  his  own  softened  to  that  smile 
which  she  was  coming  to  love. 

"  Well,  Vady,  what  do  you  think  about  it  all  ?  " 
'  What  should  I  think,  Eusie  ?     What  am  I  to  think 
about  ?  " 

'  Just  this  :  was  it  not  worth  it,  after  all  ?  " 
'  Worth    what  ?  "     She    was    quivering    a    little. 
"  Please  explain,  Eusie." 

'  Do  you  mean  that  you  do  not  know  the  story  ? — 
the  story  of  how  the  miracle  came  to  pass  which  changed 
the  face  of  the  country  round  Orient  and  Occident  ?  " 

The  child  shivered  lightly,  and  moved  a  little  nearer 
to    her  companion.     Her   voice    shook    a   little    as   she 
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replied,  and  he,  sensing  some  nerve  tremors,  put  an  arm 
about  her. 

"  Do  you  mean  .  .  .  that  great  flood  .  .  .  long  ago  ? 
Mammy  will  never  talk  of  it.  Nobody  does  at  my  home. 
I  always  thought  it  was  .  .  .  magic  .  .  .  black  magic." 

The  boy's  eyes  glowed.  His  head  was  lifted.  Evadne 
somehow  felt  the  force  within  him — some  mysterious 
force  of  inherited  qualities,  the  powers  of  accumulated 
decision,  concentration,  domination,  and  a  courage  that 
might  almost  be  ruthless. 

'  If  magic,  Vady,  then  white  magic,  not  black.  Black 
magic  has  from  the  beginning  of  things  made  for  destruc- 
tion ultimate  and  final.  White  magic  for  the  upspringing 
of  beauty  and  splendour,  and  for  the  help  and  support 
and  happiness  of  man.  Vady,  look  round  you  !  Do  you 
understand  at  all  what  you  see  ?  " 

"  It  is  like  a  sea  of  glass,  mingled  with  fire.  It  is 
like  heaven,  Eusie." 

"  No,  not  heaven  ;  we  have  to  wait  for  that.  But 
it  can  be  a  little  what  earth  was  meant  to  be  before  the 
curse — what,  perhaps,  it  will  some  day  be  when  things 
are  made  new  for  us  again.  Meantime,  if  we  can  just 
bring  back  a  little  of  the  beauty  and  the  glory — 
— beauty  of  form  and  colour,  glory  of  productiveness  and 
fertility,  which  God  meant  the  world  to  show — is  not 
that  a  great  and  a  wonderful  achievement  ?  ' 

'  Oh  yes,  Eusie  !  Oh  yes  !  "  she  answered,  catching 
at  the  thought.  "  All  these  beautiful  things,  instead  of 
the  waste  of  sand.  Grannie  has  a  picture  of  it.  It  is 
rather  a  sad  picture — so  desolate.  I  asked  her  if  it 
were  the  desert.  She  told  me  it  was  the  place  where  the 
lagoons  were  now.  But  she  did  not  want  to  talk  about 
it  ;  and  I  did  not  know  how  lovely  the  lagoons  were. 
Eusie,  do  you  understand  why,  at  Occident,  they  will 
not  tell  me  about  some  things  ?     Till  you  came  I  did 
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not  really  know  there  was  a  house  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water-street  !  I  didn't  know  anything  about  Orient. 
I  just  thought  it  was  a  kind  of  dungeon-place,  where  once 
a  wicked  wizard  had  lived  who  made  black  magic  which 
did  ever  so  much  harm." 

She  felt  the  boy's  frame  stiffen  slightly;  but  his 
voice  as  he  replied  was  quite  gentle.  Its  tones  were 
just  a  little  lower  than  usual. 

"  There  are  generally  two  sides  to  a  shield,  if  we  have 
eyes  to  see,  Vady,"  and  after  a  pause  he  put  a  quiet 
question  : 

"  Would  you  like  to  hear  a  story — about  that  black — 
or  white — magic  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Eusie,  I  should,  indeed  I  should  !  Tell  me  ! 
Please  tell  me!" 

II. — THE   STORY 

"  Once  upon  a  time  there  were  two  houses,  very  near 
together,  but  set  back  to  back,  so  that  one  faced  the  east, 
the  other  the  west,  whilst  the  southern  sun  illuminated 
them  both  from  right  or  left.  And  between  the  houses 
ran  a  wide  grass  track,  very  carefully  and  lovingly  tended 
(for  it  was  beloved  of  both  houses),  and  was  called  the 
Green  Divide." 

"  I  know !  "  whispered  Evadne,  lifting  her  head. 
"  I  heard  Grandpapa  speak  the  name  once — the  Green 
Divide.     But  he  would  not  explain  what  it  was." 

"  For  generations  that  path  had  been  used  by  both 
houses.  Men  had  paced  up  and  down  it,  children  had 
played  and  chased  each  other  there.  Shade  was  to  be 
found  there,  except  during  two  hours  of  mid-day,  when 
the  south  sun  poured  straight  through  it ;  and  at  other 
times  the  light  from  overhead  seemed  to  fill  the  space 
between  the  tall  walls  of  the  adjacent  houses  with  a 
beautiful  radiant  and  quivering  light." 
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"  I  know — I  know  !     I  love  it  !  " 

"  There  were  once  two  comrades  and  friends,  each 
the  only  son  of  his  parents,  and  each  the  friend  of  the 
other,  so  attached  and  inseparable  that  they  were  called 
David  and  Jonathan,  or  Damon  and  Pythias.  As  boys 
they  were  inseparable  in  their  play  and  activities,  and 
though  as  they  grew  to  manhood  separations  were  in- 
evitable, whenever  they  were  back  at  their  homes  they 
were  always  together,  and  would  pace  the  Green  Divide, 
as  did  their  fathers  also,  in  a  friendship  which  they  used 
to  declare  could  and  should  never  be  broken." 

Evadne  glanced  up  with  sudden  wistful  compre- 
hension in  her  gaze,  but  said  nothing. 

"  The  fathers  were  almost  as  much  attached  as  the 
boys.  But  there  was  one  point  upon  which  they  differed, 
although  they  would  not  let  it  come  to  a  quarrel.  One 
of  them — I  will  call  him  Damon — loved  all  the  beauty 
he  had  made  about  him,  and  saw  around.  But  Pythias 
knew  how  much  more  beautiful  things  might  be  if  a 
little  patience  could  be  exercised — a  hearty  co-operation 
secured  for  a  great  experiment." 

"  Oh,  I  know  now — the  water  which  the  wizard  let 
out  of  the  hill  in  the  storm." 

"Ah,  I  see  you  have  heard  something,  Vady.  I  do 
not  know  everything  myself.  But  I  know  that  at 
Occident  father  and  son  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
an  experiment  they  thought  too  risky.  Without  their 
help  and  their  permission  for  certain  things  to  be  done, 
there  was  a  greater  danger  of  damage  than  if  they  would 
have  joined  ;  so  things  went  on.  Friendship  took  the 
foremost  place,  and  the  sons  of  the  friends  grew  up  in 
the  unbroken  friendship  of  their  fathers  of  many  genera- 
tions, though  each  youth  secretly  thought  his  father 
right.  But  both  agreed  that  things  must  take  their 
course,  and  that  nothing  was  ever  to  come  between  them." 
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"  And  then — the  water  came — and  the  Green  Divide 
turned  into  a  Divide  of  Water." 

"  Yes  ;  but  it  was  something  more  than  water  which 
came  between  the  friends.  It  was  something  more 
strong,  perhaps  more  beautiful,  certainly  more  terrible. 
I  think  it  can  be  the  most  terrible  thing  in  the  world, 
and  yet  the  most  glorious  in  its  power.  Vady,  it  was 
Love  which  divided  those  two  close  friends  who  had 
thought  never  to  be  divided." 

"  Love,  Eusie  !     But,  but — I  don't  understand." 

"  Perhaps  I  do  not  quite.  We  are  not  old  enough, 
you  and  I,  to  understand.  But  when  my  Grandfather 
talks  with  me,  I  see  pictures.  I  feel  things.  It  was 
like  this.  There  came  a  lovely  girl  into  their  lives. 
Both  loved  her  ;  but  each  one  was  so  full  of  his  own  love 
that  he  never  thought  about  the  same  thing  happening 
to  his  friend.  And  she  loved  Damon  of  Occident.  She 
married  him.  And  upon  the  night  of  the  wedding, 
which  took  place  far  away,  the  storm  came.  The  hill- 
side was  rent  ;  and  men  told  of  wizard-like  doings  in 
its  caves  which  had  helped  the  outbreak  of  waters.  And, 
Vady,  it  was  so  !  How  much  was  Nature  and  how  much 
the  work  of  those  who  had  planned  for  something  more 
gradual  and  less  devastating  I  do  not  know.  But  it 
happened  as  they  may  have  told  you.  Black  magic — 
and  the  wizard — and  a  great  passing  catastrophe.  A 
desperate,  heartbroken  man,  and  a  father  who  loved 
his  son,  and  had  resolved  to  carry  him  away  to  some 
place  where  he  might  forget,  and  where  they  might  do 
great  work  together.  They  went  that  night.  They 
disappeared.  The  house  remains  shut  up.  They 
have  never  seen  it  again.  And  the  father  is  long 
dead." 

Evadne  sat  intently  musing.  Suddenly  she  looked 
up  and  said  : 
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"  Eusie,  you  must  be  talking  about  my  grandfather 
— and  yours." 


Ill . — GRANDFATHERS 

"  Yes,  Vady,  you  are  right.  Everard  Carradine  is 
your  grandfather.  You  live  with  him  and  his  beautiful 
wife  at  Occident.  Waldo  Eustis  is  my  grandfather.  I 
live  with  him  at  Archid  Hilton.  But  Orient  belongs  still 
to  him,  and  he  has  made  it  over  to  me.  When  I  am  of 
age  it  will  be  absolutely  mine.  And  I  have  come  to  see 
it,  though  he  will  never  live  there,  he  says,  and  my  father 
has  never  seen  it." 

Evadne  pressed  her  hands  to  her  brow.  She  wanted 
to  understand  all  this. 

"  You  have  a  father  ;  but  you  live  with  your  grand- 
father. I  only  came  to  be  with  the  Grannies  when — 
when " 

"  I  know.  I  have  heard.  Poor  little  Vady  I  With 
me  it  is  like  this.  When  I  was  born  my  mother  died. 
My  father  brought  me  to  Grandmother,  who  was  alive 
then.  He  wanted  to  travel  and  visit  places  where  he 
met  scientific  men  who  did  the  same  things  that  Grand- 
father and  he  have  always  been  doing.  So  I  lived  with 
them.  Grandfather  teaches  me,  and  has  had  me  taught. 
It  is  all  very  interesting.  He  is  wonderful.  Grand- 
mother died  last  year  when  the  influenza  came.  I  got 
it,  too,  and  when  it  came  cold  up  at  Archid  Hilton  the 
doctor  wanted  me  to  go  somewhere  else  ;  and  I  asked 
to  come  to  Orient.  I  wanted  most  tremendously  to  see 
it.  Father  has  never  been  here — does  not  want  to  come 
— calls  it  a  lotus-eating  place,  and  my  grandmother  never 
talked  about  it  any  more  than  yours  does.  I  think  that 
has  made  me  want  so  much  to  come.  There  are  servants 
here,  and  the  house.     There  wasn't  any  reason  why  I 
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should  not.  Father  is  going  to  be  at  home  for  a  few 
months.  Grandfather  won't  be  alone.  So  they  let  me 
come.  I'm  used  to  travelling  about.  I  go  with  them 
often  when  they  take  their  journeys  of  exploration — I 
mean  exploring  scientific  problems,  not  just  pioneering 
country.  We  see  and  hear  enormously  interesting  things, 
and  I  hear  men  talk  all  the  time — men  who  count,  as 
the  Eustis  men  have  counted  for  three  generations — 
as  I  want  to  count  myself  one  of  these  days." 

'  You  will,  Eusie,  you  will !  I  am  sure  of  it  !  I 
see  it  in  your  face." 

He  laughed  suddenly,  the  intent,  eagle  look  softening 
the  features  which  had  become  a  little  tense  with  the 
depth  of  the  boy's  thought. 

"  I  wonder.  I've  got  to  work  tremendously  before 
I  ought  ever  to  say  such  things.  I  only  would  to  you, 
Vady.  .  .  ." 

'  Oh,  Eusie — why  only  to  me  ?  " — and  her  face 
flushed  a  delicate,  happy  pink. 

"  Why,  Vady,  just  because  I've  got  another  thought 
in  my  mind  ;  and  it  is  about  these  two  grandfathers 
of  ours.  When  my  grandmother  was  dying  she  talked 
to  me.  She  said  things  I  have  never  forgotten.  I  do 
not  know  whether  she  meant  me  to  ...  I  don't  think 
she  thought  it  possible.  Yet  I  think  she  would  be  glad 
if  .  .  ." 

Evadne's  face  glowed  with  response.  Without  words, 
she  seemed  to  understand  what  was  working  in  the  mind 
of  Eusie.  She  clasped  her  hands  together,  her  soul  in 
her  eyes. 

'  You  mean  .  .  .  you  mean  .  .  .  about  Damon  and 
Pythias  !     To  make  them  friends  again." 

'  Our  two  grandfathers.  Vady,  what  do  you  think  ? 
Orient  and  Occident  to  be  the  homes  of  friendship  again . 
That  would  come,  of  course,  when  I  grew  up  and  took 
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command,  and  you  were  at  Occident.      But  this  would 
mean  .  .  ." 

"  I  know.  That  the  Grannies  would  all  be  dead.  Oh, 
Eusie,  don't  let  that  happen  !  Let  them  be  friends  before 
that !  " 

IV. — FORGIVENESS 

The  light  glowed  incandescent  about  them.  From 
the  golden  shield  of  the  water  every  little  growing  thing 
stood  up  edged  with  fire.  The  mystery  of  light  bathed 
the  trees  fringeing  the  network  of  lagoons.  Bird  life 
was  awakening  in  gushes  of  song.  The  sky  was  flushed 
to  the  very  zenith  with  shell  pink,  crossed  by  spears  of 
gold,  amethyst,  emerald,  and  rose.  In  the  west  a  deep 
band  of  vermilion  lay  upon  the  horizon  with  spaces 
above  and  upon  each  side  of  tenderest  turquoise  scintil- 
lating with  a  quiver  of  light. 

The  water  reflected  back  this  phantasmagoria  of 
colour  and  palpitating  brilliance.  Something  of  its 
mystic  beauty  seemed  to  shine  in  Evadne's  eyes.  She 
clasped  her  hands  together  and  looked  up  at  the  boy. 

"  Oh,  Eusie  !  If  we  had  them  here  together — now  ! 
They  would  have  to  forgive — and  to  be  friends  again  !  " 

The  boy  took  up  his  pole.  Darkness  followed  swiftly 
on  the  heels  of  day  in  these  latitudes,  though  a  moon  almost 
full  was  rising  in  cloudless  splendour  in  the  east,  and 
would  give  him  ample  light  for  the  return  journey.  He 
looked  down  at  his  child  companion  with  a  gravely  ques- 
tioning light  in  his  eyes. 

"  I  would  like  to  know  a  little  about  that,"  he  said. 
"  What  is  it  that  your  grandfather  at  Occident  has  to 
forgive  ?  " 

She  was  a  little  puzzled,  a  little  distressed ;  her 
look  sought  his. 

"  Was  there  not  a  quarrel  ?     Didn't  your  grandfather 
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let  loose  the  waters  ?  Don't  you  know  what  dreadful 
harm  was  done  then  ?  They  always  thought  that  Grand- 
papa's mother  died  because  of  it.  And  there  was  the 
little  girl  afterwards  who  was  drowned  in  the  pool  which 
used  not  to  be  there." 

A  look  as  of  enlightenment  dawned  in  the  boy's  eyes. 
His  face  was  grave  and  set. 

"  Was  that  it  ?  "  he  asked  slowly.  "I  had  only 
thought  of  the  destruction  of  the  flood,  which  damaged 
Orient  far  more  than  Occident.  My  grandfather  and 
great-grandfather  were  willing  to  bear  everything,  know- 
ing what  would  follow  of  good  to  so  many.  But  I  had 
not  heard  about  anyone  being  killed.     Tell  me." 

"  I  know  so  little  myself,  Eusie.  Nobody  talks  about 
it.  It  was  very  long  ago  now.  But  it  changed  Grandpapa. 
It  hurt  him  very,  very  much.  His  mother  had  so  loved 
the  garden  she  had  made,  and  which  was  all  swept  away — 
or  very  much  of  it.  And  then  the  little  girl,  too.  She 
was  drowned  in  a  deep,  deep  pool  which  once  had  been 
a  lovely  rock-garden.  It  is  lovely  now,  with  water 
plants,  and  rocks  round  the  rim.  But  Grandpapa  does 
not  forget." 

"I  see,"  spoke  the  boy  very  gravely;  "but  does  he 
not  realise  now  all  the  good  which  has  been  done  ?  Fer- 
tility where  once  was  only  arid  sand  ?  Food  crops  and 
prosperity  instead  of  a  lifeless  waste  ?  Springs  of  water 
rising  in  a  dry  and  thirsty  land  ?  Surely  after  all  these 
years  he  must  have  begun  to  understand  !  " 

'  He  never  speaks  about  it,"  answered  Evadne  with 
wide,  wistful  eyes ;  "  and  so  Grandmamma  does  not 
talk  either — at  least,  scarcely  ever.  But  I  think,  Eusie, 
that  she  understands  a  little.     I  think  she  would  like  ..." 

Words  would  not  come  to  complete  the  sentence, 
but  Eusie  seemed  to  understand. 

'  You  mean  that  she  would  not  be  sorry  if  one  day 
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Occident  and  Orient  joined  hands  across  the  Water 
Divide,  as  they  used  when  it  was  green  ?  As  you  and  I 
have  done  to-day,  Vady  ?  Do  you  at  all  understand 
what  we  may  one  day  manage  to  accomplish  ?  " 

She  quivered  at  the  thought.  She  looked  about  her 
as  they  slipped  through  the  shimmering  waters,  which 
were  slowly  yielding  up  brilliance  of  colour  to  replace 
it  by  the  white  magic  of  moonlight  and  the  mystery  of 
the  wonderful  after-glow  in  the  sky. 

"  Do  you  mean — about — forgiving  one  another  ? 
The  men  who  were  such  friends,  and  now  are  like  enemies  ? 
Oh,  Eusie  ! — is  that  what  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Vady — what  is  forgiveness  ?     I  don't  think  I  know." 

Evadne  clasped  her  hands  together,  wringing  them  in 
a  fashion  which  she  seemed  to  find  helpful  when  in  per- 
plexity. The  grandparents  sometimes  asked  her  ques- 
tions which  puzzled  her,  and  set  her  pondering.  This  was 
a  difficult  one,  too. 

'  It  isn't  forgetting,"  she  said.  "  I  don't  think  it  can 
quite  be  not  being  sad  any  more,  because  things  are  sad, 
and  you  have  to  remember,  so  that  you  learn  not  to  do 
the  same  again.  But  it's  in  our  prayers — about  forgiving 
trespasses  ;  and  you  know  what  Jesus  said  about  His 
enemies  who  were  killing  Him  :  '  Father,  forgive  them.' 
That  must  have  been  awfully  hard,  even  for  God.  But 
Mammy  says  she  is  sure  He  did  ;  because  it  was  to  get 
forgiveness  for  everybody  that  Jesus  died  ;  and  that 
forgiveness  had  to  begin  with  God.  He  had  to  forgive 
first  of  all.  Mammy  is  sure  He  did  .  .  .  even  those 
men.     Do  you  think  so,  too  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  thought  about  it  in  that 
way.  I  don't  suppose  I  was  taught  as  you  were.  But 
I've  always  thought  the  Bible  an  enormously  interesting 
book.  And  there  is  a  lot  about  forgiveness  in  it.  I 
often  think  that  invocation  of  Solomon's  so  fine,  when  he 
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was  dedicating  the  Temple,  and  talked  about  people 
wandering  away  into  sin,  and  then  turning  back  towards 
it.  How  do  the  words  go  ? — '  Then  look  down  from 
heaven  Thy  dwelling-place,  and  when  Thou  hearest, 
forgive.'  Something  like  that,  with  a  kind  of  majesty 
and  dignity  about  it  that  gets  you  somehow." 

"  Yes,  yes,  Eusie  !  Oh,  I  like  to  hear  you  talk  ! 
You  make  me  see  things  !  Eusie,  if  you  ever  had  an  enemy 
do  you  think  you  would  find  it  very  hard  to  forgive 
him  ?  " 

The  boy's  face  took  on  an  expression  which  Evadne 
could  not  interpret.  She  thought  he  looked  very,  very 
strong.  It  was  something  like  the  look  which  stole 
from  time  to  time  into  grandfather's,  when  something 
moved  him  to  displeasure  or  reproof. 

"  I  can  scarcely  tell.  I  have  not  been  tried.  But 
I  have  a  feeling  that  I  could  be  a  pretty  good  hater,  if 
something  came  to  anger  me." 

"Is  it  ever  good  to  hate  ?  "  Evadne  asked  with 
perplexity  in  her  eyes. 

Then  the  boy  laughed,  and  looked  down  at  her  with 
tenderness  in  his  clear  blue  eyes. 

'  Perhaps  that  is  what  life  will  some  day  tell  us.  You 
think  that  forgiveness  would  always  be  better  than  hate  ?  ' ' 

'  Oh,  Eusie,  yes  !  I  think  that  hate  is  like  the  devil 
— and  love  is  like  God." 

"  And  yet  it  was  a  good  man — one  after  God's  own 
heart — who  said  rather  a  lot  about  hatred.  '  I  hate 
every  false  way.'  Well,  that's  what  I  want  to  do  all 
my  life." 

'  Eusie,  yes — I  am  sure  you  will.  I  don't  mean 
that  .  .  ." 

'  Of  course  you  don't.  You  don't  mean  we  are  to 
love  evil.  The  puzzle  sometimes  is  to  know  the  evil 
from  the  good — to  disentangle  them.     About  forgiveness 
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it's  a  bit  the  same.  Go  on  forgiving,  and  perhaps 
the  fellow  will  go  on  sinning  without  caring.  See  what 
I  mean  ?  But  give  him  a  good  knock-down  blow  ;  and 
perhaps  he'll  see  to  it  that  he  mends  his  ways.  How's 
that,  Vady  ?     Has  it  got  to  be  all  forgiveness  ?  " 

"  No,  not  exactly.  Knock  him  down  first,  and  then 
pick  him  up  and  forgive  him  !  " 

Eusie  laughed  in  that  kind  of  inward  way  which  she 
liked  so  much.  She  felt  as  though  he  saw  a  great  deal 
that  she  did  not ;  but  he  had  an  understanding  way  of 
looking  at  her  which  drew  her  heart  curiously  towards 
him.     It  made  it  easy  to  say  difficult  things. 

"  I  wish  that  Occident  and  Orient  would  forgive 
each  other.  They  need  not  forget ;  but  it  would  be 
so  beautiful  if  they  were  friends  again." 

"I'm  afraid  that  Occident  does  not  want  that ;  and 
Orient  seldom  thinks  about  it.  Orient  did  try  once, 
Vady  ;  but  there  was  no  response.  So  silence  settled 
down." 

"  Did  you  say  that  Orient  belongs  to  you,  Eusie  ?  " 

"In  a  way,  yes  ;  though  till  I  come  of  age  I  do  not 
really  have  much  voice  there.  Still,  here  I  am  ;  and  I 
like  to  know  that  one  day  it  will  be  mine  in  reality.  I 
wish  I  could  show  it  to  you,  Vady  !  Could  you  ever 
let  me  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  !  I  would  simply  love  it.  But  I 
must  think.  Eusie,  I  could  show  you  a  little  of  Occident 
to-night,  if  you  could  come.  After  supper  I  shall  be 
all  alone  there.  Mammy  will  be  at  her  supper.  I  could 
bring  you  in  through  the  corridor  where  we  had  tea 
that  first  time.  It  will  be  all  moonlight  in  the  garden. 
Oh,  Eusie — if  you  could  !  " 

"  Of  course  I  can,  if  you  can  let  me.  I  mustn't  have 
you  get  into  any  scrape." 

The   little   one   mused   deeply.     They  were   slipping 
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silently  through  mysterious  channels,  skirting  Occident, 
as  she  knew,  returning  by  a  different  way.  It  was  all 
so  wonderful  and  beautiful.  This  being  alone  with 
Eusie  in  the  moonlit  dusk,  only  Sirius  splashing  or 
swimming  within  easy  call.  Occident  and  Orient — and 
those  questions  about  friendship  and  forgiveness.  Surely 
it  could  not  be  wrong  !  Surely  now  that  it  all  lay  so 
far  back — the  offence  and  its  retribution — love  and  hate 
so  strangely  entwined  ! — would  she  ever  understand, 
even  though  dim  visions  of  past  happenings  and  their 
significance  were  penetrating  her  soul  ?  But  this 
much  she  understood.  He  and  she  were  the  last 
of  their  respective  lines.  Surely,  surely  they  might  do 
something  to  bring  about  again  that  one-time  happy 
fusion  between  the  house  facing  the  dawn  and  the  one 
which  lay  towards  the  sunset !  Surely,  surely  that 
could  not  be  wrong  ! 

V. — MOONLIGHT 

The  boy  came.  Evadne,  in  her  dainty  white  laciness, 
shod  with  satin,  her  face  flushed  with  the  rapture  of  a 
great  excitement  and  delight,  met  him  at  the  door  of 
mystery  beneath  the  arch.  For  a  moment  both  stood 
looking  out  upon  the  white  shimmer  of  moonlight  upon 
that  dividing  streak  of  water,  black  shadows  on  either 
side.  To  both  their  minds  came  thoughts  which  neither 
tried  to  express  or  could  have  formulated.  The  con- 
trasts of  life — its  darkness — its  light.  Side  by  side, 
interlocking,  shifting,  changing,  adumbrations  of  mys- 
teries lying  ahead  of  their  questing  feet. 

He  took  her  hand.  Her  fingers  clung  to  his.  She 
was  shivering  with  the  delicious  tremors  of  childhood 
setting  out  upon  adventure. 

'  Come,  Eusie,  I  will  show  you  my  home.  Then  we 
will  go  into  the  gardens — not  too  far  away.     It  will  be 
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so  lovely  in  the  moonlight.  Eusie,  was  this  how  Damon 
and  Pythias  used  to  walk  together,  when  they  were  young, 
and  were  friends  ?  " 

The  boy  Waldo — called  by  that  name  which  for 
generations  had  been  given  to  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Eustis  family,  looked  round  him  with  eyes  which  quickly 
brimmed  with  wonder  and  admiration.  He  had  read  of 
such  places,  such  rooms,  such  carpets,  hangings,  such 
treasures  of  workmanship,  products  of  Eastern  looms, 
dim  bazaars,  ateliers  of  great  painters,  great  sculptors, 
spoil  from  China,  Japan,  Europe,  Africa.  Venetian 
mirrors  reflected  back  the  maze  of  wonders  through 
which  they  stepped,  their  childish  forms  seeming  alien 
amidst  these  evidences  of  far-off  lands  and  eras  of 
ancient  cultivation. 

Hand  in  hand  they  wandered,  whispering  to  one 
another,  seldom  speaking  aloud. 

"  I  have  never  dreamed  of  such  a  place.  I  want  to 
know  the  story  of  everything  here.  Do  you  know  where 
they  were  made,  and  how  they  came  here  ?  " 

"  Grandpapa  tells  me  tales  in  the  evenings.  Every- 
thing has  a  tale.  Oh,  Eusie,  if  he  could  only  have  you 
to  tell  them  to  !     He  would  love  it  !     I  wish " 

"  Better  leave  it  at  that,  Vady.  It's  a  wish  that  may 
come  true  some  day.  But  it's  not  always  well  to  press 
things  on  too  fast.  It's  something  to  be  here  just  with 
you.     I  don't  think  I  ever  expected  that  this  time." 

"  This  time  ?     What  time  do  you  mean,  Eusie  ?  " 

"  This  visit  of  mine.  I'm  only  at  Orient  for  a  short 
time,  and  a  good  deal  of  that  has  gone  already.  But 
I  mean  to  come  again.  This  isn't  going  to  be  the  only 
one." 

Her  upturned  face  had  become  wistful.  There  was  an 
appealing  light  in  her  eyes.  Her  hand  clung  a  little  closer 
to  his  long,  strong  fingers. 
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"  Oh,  Eusie,  I  didn't  think  about  your  having  to 
go  away  again.  Can't  you  come  and  live  at  Orient — 
and  bring  your  grandfather  with  you  ?  Like  it  was 
once  before  ?  " 

His  eyes  lit  up  in  response  to  her  pleading  glance. 

"  That's  some  scheme,  isn't  it  ?  Something  to  dream 
over  for  the  future.  But  it  isn't  going  to  come  to  pass 
just  yet,  Vady.  A  good  deal  of  water  has  got  to  flow 
under  bridges  first." 

"  Water  !  "  she  said  suddenly  ;  "  is  it  always  going 
to  be  water  that  divides  ?  " 

"  Let  us  go  out  into  the  moonlight,  Vady,  and  think 
that  out." 

They  went  out  into  a  silver  world,  where  all  which  was 
not  silver  was  ebon  black.  Their  shadows  lay  black 
upon  ivory  terrace  pavement  and  steps  which  led  down- 
wards into  a  shimmer  of  diamond  and  crystal  sparkle. 
Flowers,  all  exquisite  etchings  in  black  and  white,  with 
colour  withdrawn — where  ? — watched  their  coming  and 
their  wanderings,  giving  out  an  enhanced  fragrance  in 
the  drifting  breezes  from  the  sleeping  waters  beyond. 
Music  from  the  warblers — soft  and  sweet — bid  them 
welcome  as  they  moved  onwards  in  a  soft  enchantment. 
Waldo's  eyes  took  in  the  magic  of  it  all,  and  reflected 
back  some  of  its  wonder.  Evadne  felt  that  she  was 
somehow  stepping  over  the  rim  of  the  world  into  some- 
thing she  had  never  quite  known  before. 

"  They  are  calling  us  to  the  lake,  Eusie — to  the 
water  !  " 

They  stepped  on  downwards.  The  ground  was  dry, 
for  the  dew  had  not  yet  begun  to  fall,  though  there 
was  in  the  air  a  delicious  freshness  which  left  its  kiss 
upon  their  lips.  Evadne  led  him  along  a  path  bordered 
by  palm  trees  on  one  side,  and  by  the  graceful  whispering 
pepper  trees  on  the  other.     Silver  rain  was  falling  here  ; 
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and  tiny  sounds  of  life  stirred  about  them,  whilst  the 
warm  earth  seemed  to  breathe  softly.  Then  they 
emerged  from  the  tunnel  of  silver-spangled  dusk,  and 
'''  came  on  the  shining  level  of  the  lake,"  and  saw  the 
moon's  silver-gold  track  across  the  sleeping  waters  of 
a  mere,  which  the  Waldo  of  the  past  had  never  seen  ; 
for  then  it  had  been  nothing  but  a  little  dreaming  lily 
pool.  The  voices  of  the  warblers,  soft  and  pervasive 
and  infinitely  sweet,  made  exquisite  music  upon  the 
silence  of  the  night,  like  a  mosaic  of  colour  against  a 
dark  background  of  velvet. 

Waldo  looked  and  looked  again.  Words  spoken  in 
the  past  returned  upon  him.  Understanding  came  also. 
But  he  stood  silent  beside  the  little  girl,  whose  face  was 
upturned  to  the  sky.  The  great  moon,  like  a  dazzling 
shield,  gazed  silently  back. 

"  Isn't  it  beautiful,  Eusie  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  think  it  the  most  beautiful  thing  I  have 
ever  seen — this  garden  with  its  shining  lake,  and  around 
the  lake  all  these  wonderful  trees  which  I  cannot  pro- 
perly see  yet." 

"  Another  time,  perhaps,  Eusie.  When  the  sun 
shines  towards  evening,  it  is  like  .  .  .  Oh,  I  would  love 
for  you  to  see  it  !     If  only " 

'  Vady,  do  you  realise  that  you  owe  this  lovely  lake 
to  my  grandfather  and  his  father  ?  There  was  always 
water  here ;  but  only  just  a  little  pool.  The  lake 
is  their  gift  to  the  Carradines.  Do  you  under- 
stand ?  " 

She  turned  big  and  half  startled  eyes  on  him.  She 
had  not  thought  of  it  like  this. 

"  Then  they  did  it,  Eusie — they  did  it  ?  They  made 
the  water  come  ?  " 

"  They  helped  Nature  upon  a  far-away  night  to  do 
what  they  believed  should  have  been  differently  done 
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and  under  more  restraint,  long  before.  Vady,  do  you 
forgive  them  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Eusie  !  I  am  just  a  little  girl.  What  has  it 
to  do  with  me  ?  " 

"  You  are  the  last  of  the  Carradines.  It  will  be  up 
to  you  to  take  up  the  quarrel — or  to  end  it.  Do  you 
begin  to  understand  ?  " 

She  pressed  her  hands  upon  her  eyes.  It  was  such 
a  big  thought  that  she  could  not  quite  take  it  in.  Very 
quietly  his  clear  boy's  voice  spoke  with  a  tiny  edge  upon 
it. 

"  I  suppose  we  shall  find  it  all  linked  up  with  that 
word  Forgiveness  which  you  spoke  about  this  afternoon. 
It  will  be  for  us  to  try  and  find  out  just  what  that 
word  means." 


Ill 


I. — A   PROBLEM 


Evadne  lay  awake  quite  a  long  time  in  her  little  white 
bed  that  night.  Perhaps  this  might  have  been  because 
there  was  no  Grandmother  coming  in  with  the  tender 
glances  and  soft  kiss  of  the  last  good-night.  Or  perhaps 
the  wonders  and  excitements  of  the  day  might  have  been 
the  cause,  or  else  the  many  things  there  seemed  to  think 
over  connected  with  that  breathless  adventure. 

Had  it  been  wrong  to  go  with  Eusie  over  those  shining, 
magical  waters  ?  Had  it  been  naughty  afterwards  to 
bring  him  here,  to  wander  with  him  through  the  moonlit 
gardens  in  all  their  wonder  and  mystery  ? 

Then  about  that  talk  of  theirs — and  Eusie's  question 
— What  is  forgiveness  ?  And  that  strange  history  of 
Orient  and  Occident — the  splendid  friendship,  the  sudden 
extinction  of  everything  between  them.  Evadne  could 
sense  that  Eusie  took  the  side  of  Orient  ;  that  he  looked 
upon  what  had  been  done  there  as  justified  by  the  result. 
Perhaps  he  was  right.  How  could  she  tell  ?  Yet  Grand- 
father viewed  the  matter  quite  differently.  But  then  he 
had  won  in  a  different  struggle.  He  had  won  the  lovely 
girl  whom  both  the  friends  wanted.  Evadne  had  read 
enough  of  romance  to  have  some  glimmerings  as  to  the 
forceful  power  of  that  mysterious  love  before  which 
barriers  go  down  like  matchwood,  and  through  which 
nations  have  been  embroiled  in  devastating  wars.  How 
strange  !     How    terrible  !     When    love    ought    to    link 
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together  even  heaven  and  earth  ! — when  it  was  the  very 
name  by  which  God  had  called  Himself  ! 

Too  strange  for  her  to  grapple  with  !  Would  she 
ever  understand  ?  And  then  that  question  which  Eusie 
had  asked — "  What  is  forgiveness  ?  '  And  Evadne  felt 
that,  perhaps  if  could  she  answer  and  explain  that  word, 
other  things  might  be  explained,  too.  For  though  for- 
giveness does  not  forget,  yet  it  takes  the  sting  from 
memory,  and  heart-burnings  and  strife  cease.  Oh,  if 
Orient  and  Occident  could  only  forgive  that  past,  which 
was  now  so  very  far  away,  how  beautiful  it  might  be 
again  !  The  Shining  Divide  instead  of  the  Green  Divide  ; 
but  no  real  division  between  house  and  house.  Could 
she  and  Eusie  ever  bring  this  to  pass  ?  How  beautiful 
if  so  ! 

But  the  child's  immediate  problem  was  this  :  Should 
she  tell  her  Grandmother  about  Eusie  and  her  adventures 
with  him,  or  should  she  not  ?  And  questions  and 
visions  went  round  and  round  in  her  mind.  Grand- 
mother would  not  be  angry — of  that  she  was  sure.  In 
the  depths  of  her  heart  Evadne  felt  a  species  of  confidence 
which  was  very  comforting.  Grandmother  would  be 
glad  !  But  about  Grandfather — that  would  be  the  trouble. 
Grandfather  never  spoke  of  anything  concerning  Orient, 
and  was  never  to  be  spoken  to  on  the  subject.  That 
was  one  of  the  unwritten  rules  of  the  house  which  was 
never  infringed,  even  by  Grandmother  herself. 

But  about  everything  else  they  spoke  with  an  absolute 
freedom  and  unreserve.  Child  as  she  was,  Evadne  felt 
the  beauty  and  sweetness  of  this  perfect  accord  of  spirit. 
Had  she  any  right  to  disturb  it  ?  For  if  Grandmother 
were  to  know  her  secret,  she  must  either  tell  it,  or  keep  it. 
If  the  former,  might  it  not  become  a  source  of  vexation 
and  trouble — perhaps  a  tiny  rift  in  that  beautiful  and 
untroubled  oneness  of  soul  ?     If  the  latter,  might  it  not 
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be  like  a  little  cloud  upon  the  radiant  sky,  just  veiling 
the  gold  of  the  perfect  light  ?  And  was  it  quite  fair  to 
them — those  dear  Grannies,  who  had  been  so  unspeak- 
ably good  to  her — that  she,  a  little  girl,  should  be  a  cause 
of  trouble  and  distress  ? 

It  was  all  very  difficult.  She  could  not  find  words 
for  the  problem,  but  voicelessly  it  was  in  her  heart  as 
she  lay  wakeful  in  her  little  bed. 

Nevertheless  from  the  shimmering  trees,  which  looked 
like  the  shimmering  waters  she  had  been  watching  with 
Eusie  that  evening,  she  seemed  to  take  counsel  and 
comfort ;  and  at  last  slumber  came  to  ease  her  perplexi- 
ties, and  she  slept  and  dreamed. 


II. — THE   SECRET 

It  was  when  upon  the  next  night  Grandmother  came 
to  her  in  her  little  white  bed  that  Evadne  knew  what 
she  was  going  to  do  about  it.  She  had  wakened  with 
the  feeling  that  the  solution  was  coming  to  her.  By 
night  it  had  come. 

"  Grannie,  may  I  have  a  secret  ?  "  she  asked. 

Claire  sat  down  beside  the  child,  and  laid  one  of  her 
beautiful  jewelled  hands  upon  the  fingers  which  so 
quickly  twined  round  them.  The  delicate  fragrance 
which  always  seemed  to  surround  her,  the  delicacy  of  her 
skin,  the  soft  abundance  of  the  silver-gold  hair,  the  still 
beauty  of  her  face,  always  struck  the  child  afresh  with 
a  sense  of  wonder.  To  have  grown  so  old,  and  yet  to 
be  so  lovely  still  !  Why  were  people  afraid  to  grow  old  ? 
Why  did  they  dislike  being  thought  old  ?  If  they  could 
see  the  master  and  mistress  of  Occident  they  would 
learn  better.  So  thought  Evadne,  waiting  for  the  answer 
to  her  question,  which  did  not  come  very  quickly.  More- 
over, it  was  prefaced  by  a  counter  question. 
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"  Is  it  at  all  a  naughty  secret,  my  child  ?  " 

"  Grannie,  I  think  not — indeed  I  think  not,"  was 
the  very  earnest  response.  "  I  have  been  thinking  about 
it  ever  such  a  lot.  I  had  a  dream,  too  ;  though  I  can't 
just  remember  it.  But  the  secret  was  mixed  up  in  it 
— and  you  and  Grandpapa — and  the  beautiful  waters  that 
quiver  and  make  pictures.  Grannie,  it  isn't  just  a  little 
ordinary  secret  that  doesn't  matter  !  It's  rather  a  big 
secret — all  by  itself  !  It  came.  I  didn't  make  it.  But 
now  I  want  to  have  it,  if  I  may.  Grannie,  may  I  ? 
Please  say  yes  I  " 

There  was  a  soft  urgency  in  the  child's  tones.  Evadne 
was  not  prodigal  of  requests.  Sometimes  the  Grandfather 
had  teased  her  a  little  for  never  formulating  any  wants. 
But  to-night  there  was  urgency  in  her  tones  and  appeal 
in  her  eyes.  Something  had  happened  !  And  Claire  sat 
very  still  and  silent,  musing,  musing,  with  the  light  of 
memory,  that  strange  searchlight  of  the  spirit,  throwing 
its  beams  backwards  over  a  past  of  which  she  had  trained 
herself  very  seldom  to  think. 

She  was  pondering  upon  some  words  she  had  heard 
spoken  only  that  morning,  before  her  return  home. 
"  Is  it  true  that  there  is  a  Eustis  again  at  Orient  ?  We 
heard  something  about  a  boy  there.  But  perhaps  there 
is  nothing  in  it." 

Claire  had  thought  the  same.  A  boy  of  that  name 
at  Orient  !  Highly  improbable.  She  had  dismissed  the 
matter  from  her  mind  till  now.  But  with  her  eyes  upon 
the  face  of  the  child  a  thought  came  with  a  startling 
suddenness,  and  her  face  flushed  in  the  dimness,  though 
Evadne  did  not  see  this. 

'*  A  secret,  my  darling  ?  A  great  big  secret  !  Well, 
let  me  think  a  minute.  Is  it  a  secret  you  would  be 
afraid  or  ashamed  to  tell  Grannie  one  day  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,  Grannie  !     I  would  love  to  tell  you  now,  this 
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very  minute.  But  I  have  a  sort  of  feeling  in  the  back  of 
my  head  that  it  might  be  better  to  keep  it  a  big  secret 
just  to  myself !  Only  I  wanted  you  to  know  that  I  had 
one — and  to  ask  if  I  might." 

Claire  was  slightly  quivering.  Evadne  felt  the 
tremor  of  her  hands. 

"  It  isn't  anything  dangerous,  Grannie  dear,  and  I 
don't  think  it's  naughty  ;  indeed  I  don't.  I  want  it 
to  be  beautiful.     I  think  some  day  perhaps  it  will." 

Claire  bent  and  kissed  the  little  face  with  a  soft, 
passionate  tenderness. 

"  Then,  darling,  you  may  keep  your  secret.  And 
perhaps  some  day  it  may  work  out  to  a  beautiful  ending. 
You  need  not  be  afraid.     Let  it  work  as  it  will." 

III. — THE   WIZARD'S   HOUSE 

The  punt  glided  up  into  the  archway.  Vady  was 
waiting.  She  somehow  felt  it  would  come.  Eusie  stood 
there,  straight  and  strong  and  resolute  of  face. 

"  I  have  seen  your  house,  Vady.  I'm  going  to  take 
you  to  see  mine." 

"  I'll  come,  Eusie  !  I  should  simply  love  to.  And 
now  I  may." 

"  You  have  asked  leave  ?  What  did  they  say  ? 
Occident  to  Orient  ?     West  and  East  ?  " 

Evadne  explained.  The  boy  listened  eagerly,  a  smile 
on  his  lips. 

"  Good  for  you,  little  one  !  Now  we  can  go  full  steam 
ahead.  I  am  glad.  Because  I'm  not  here  for  long 
now." 

"  Do  you  mean  you  are  soon  going  away  again  ?  Oh, 
Eusie,  I'm  sorry — I'm  sorry  !  " 

"  So  am  I  ;  but  I  heard  this  morning.  I  have  had 
a  good  time  here.  I  shan't  forget  it.  I  mean  to  come 
again  some  day.     But  I  don't  know  when." 
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She  was  in  the  punt  now.  The  shining  waterway 
danced  in  the  overhead  sun.  In  a  few  more  minutes 
they  were  across,  and  in  shadow  again.  Evadne  felt 
the  chill  of  the  deep  fissure  into  which  she  had  peered 
from  over  the  way.  It  went  deeper  into  the  masonry 
than  her  own  archway  opposite.  It  was  darker,  too. 
She  felt  a  sense  of  mystery.  Her  big  eyes  were  dilated 
with  wonder  and  awe.  Sirius  followed  splashingly,  but 
quite  willingly,  for  he  had  given  his  confidence  and 
friendship  to  the  handsome  boy. 

The  punt  brought  up  against  the  steps.  Eusie  sprang 
out. 

"  Wait  a  moment  till  I  let  in  some  light  on  the 
subject." 

She  heard  him  spring  up  steps  ;  then  a  door  was 
flung  wide  open,  and  she  saw  light  and  brilliance  beyond. 
He  returned  to  give  her  his  hand,  and  led  her  up  steps 
out  through  this  little  low  doorway,  and  upon  a  very 
long,  wide,  paved  terrace,  moss  and  lichen-grown,  guarded 
on  its  farther  side  by  a  handsome  stone  balustrade,  which 
in  places  was  pierced  to  make  openings  for  steps  leading 
down  into  unseen  regions,  where  sunlight  lay  over  silent 
spaces  of  mystery,  bounded  by  the  blackness  of  immense 
ficus  and  other  evergreen  trees,  which  to  the  child's  eyes 
looked  like  impenetrable  forests,  haunted  by  mystery. 

The  passage  beneath  the  house  had  been  a  long  one. 
When  she  stood  upon  the  terrace  and  turned,  it  lifted 
itself  toweringly  above  her  head,  with  long  rows  of  shut- 
tered windows  like  blind  eyes  gazing  into  unseen  space. 
There  was  no  deep  portico,  such  as  she  was  used  to  in  the 
places  where  she  had  lived.  Just  the  walls  of  the  house 
rising  sheer.  The  boy  seemed  to  read  the  thought  in 
her  mind,  and  answered  it. 

'  The  flood  swept  all  that  away.     This  terrace  used 
to  be  the  floor  of  the  patio.     Everything  else  went.     The 
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house  was  submerged  up  to  the  first  story  till  the  water 
subsided.  Orient  took  the  brunt  of  that  flood.  It  stood 
as  a  rampart  of  defence  to  Occident.  If  the  wizard 
caused,  or  helped  to  cause,  the  damage,  he  had  the  courage 
of  his  opinions.  He  proved  that  he  thought  it  worth 
while."  ' 

Evadne  sought  to  picture  the  place  as  once  it  had 
been  :  a  beautiful  portico  with  flower- wreathed  pillars, 
and  its  roof  the  broad  balcony  to  upper  rooms.  What 
a  fine  house  it  would  then  have  been  !  How  different 
from  that  stark  tall  wall,  with  those  rows  of  shuttered 
door  windows,  which  must  be  closed  now,  since  there 
was  no  longer  any  balcony  for  them  to  open  upon — only 
the  sheer  drop  to  the  terrace  below.  Involuntarily  she 
gave  a  little  shiver  as  she  looked  up. 

"  Yes,  of  course  the  house  was  practically  unin- 
habitable after  that  night.  And  so  it  was  left.  And  the 
gardens  :  I  often  wonder  what  they  were  like  then. 
Come  and  look  now." 

He  led  her  to  the  head  of  one  of  the  flights  of  steps, 
and  they  gazed  out  before  them  upon  a  strange  and  weird 
scene.  Once,  no  doubt,  a  beautifully  laid  out  garden, 
with  ordered  walks  and  trained  growths  in  flowers  and 
trees,  it  was  now  a  jungle  of  wild  luxuriance  without 
ordered  form,  without  pruning  or  guidance.  Palms, 
dragon  trees,  cactus  of  gigantic  growth  formed  almost 
impenetrable  thickets.  Pomegranate  trees,  soap-berry 
trees,  mangoes,  and  guavas,  pepper  trees,  platines, 
jacarandas,  and  erythrinas  fought  for  existence  in  this 
wild  region  abandoned  to  neglect.  Beautiful  coloured 
creepers  flamed  upwards  towards  the  overhead  light  ; 
but  beneath  was  dim  darkness,  and  the  mystery  of 
almost  impenetrable  growths. 

Evadne  gazed,  glanced  at  her  companion,  and  again 
shivered  a  little. 
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"  Shall  we  go  into  the  house  ?  "  he  asked,  taking  her 
hand  ;  and  she  found  herself  passing  beneath  an  arch 
in  the  wall  into  coolness  and  dimness  and  echoing 
space. 

"  The  Wizard's  House,"  spoke  the  boy  with  a  smile. 
"  Come  and  see.  For  myself,  I  rather  like  it.  Of  course 
everything  down  here  was  badly  spoiled.     Still  ..." 

Without  finishing  his  sentence  he  led  her  on,  through 
great  dusky  rooms  that  had  not  been  lived  in  for  over 
forty  years.  When  he  opened  the  shutters  of  a  window 
upon  the  terrace,  and  let  in  air  and  light,  she  looked 
round  upon  solid  heavy  furniture  of  a  bygone  age,  made 
of  almost  black  wood  from  the  forests  behind,  and  richly 
carved,  but  showing  still  the  injury  suffered  from  the 
raging  flood  of  a  catastrophic  night.  Indeed,  the  whole 
house  felt  to  Evadne  like  some  shadowy  tomb  such  as 
she  had  read  of  sometimes,  peopled  only  by  ghosts  from 
the  past — dead  loves,  dead  hates,  dead  fears,  dead  hopes. 
She  pressed  her  hands  upon  her  eyes. 

"  Oh,  Eusie  ! — I  don't  like  it  !  Is  everything  dead 
here  ?  " 

He  put  his  arm  about  her  shoulders.  The  warm 
touch  was  infinitely  soothing  and  comforting.  Instantly 
the  tide  of  life  seemed  to  be  creeping  back. 

"  Do  you  feel  that  ?  It  is  just  what  I  did  when  I 
came.  But  I  had  wanted  to  come.  I  had  asked  to  come, 
and  to  come  alone.  I  wasn't  going  to  be  scared  away. 
Besides,  it  made  me  feel  more  than  anything  what  I 
was  here  for." 

"  Oh,  Eusie,  tell  me  !     I'm  not  frightened  with  you." 

"  I  mean  to  explain.  I  want  you  to  know.  For 
you  will  have  something  to  do  with  it,  Vady.  Directly 
I  came  here  I  saw  one  side  of  my  work  plainly  cut  out. 
But  after  I  saw  you,  then  I  knew  that  there  would  be 
another  side  to  it — another  work  ;   and  for  that  I  should 
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want  your  help.  I  wonder  very  much  whether  you  are 
going  to  give  it  to  me,  Vady.     I  wonder." 

She  looked  at  him,  her  soul  in  her  eyes,  without  finding 
words  in  which  to  clothe  her  struggling  thoughts.  He 
bent  his  head  and  kissed  her  on  the  brow. 

"  Come  and  see  where  I  live,"  he  said. 


IV. — THE   WORKROOM 

He  took  her  hand  and  led  her  along  the  terrace 
beneath  those  shuttered  windows  of  the  lower  rooms. 
At  a  certain  point  the  terrace  made  a  right-angle  turn, 
and  the  south  sun  shone  upon  it,  and  in  at  some  windows, 
one  of  which  stood  wide  open.  The  boy  let  her  look  in- 
side. It  was  evidently  the  place  where  he  lived  ;  but 
he  did  not  give  her  much  time  to  take  in  details,  though 
it  all  looked  very  interesting.  Beyond  those  windows 
facing  the  sun,  standing  a  little  way  back,  rose  another 
piece  of  the  wizard's  house  with  its  frontage  to  the  east. 
A  strange-looking  wing  addition,  with  no  windows  on 
the  ground  level,  only  an  arcade  of  arches.  But  up 
above  there  were  windows,  most  of  them  closely  shuttered, 
and  there  was  a  flight  of  steps  leading  upwards. 

Eusie  took  her  hand  and  led  her  up.  Sirius  followed 
sedately,  a  little  suspiciously  ;  for  this  was  new  ground 
to  him.  A  square  landing  of  stone  without  protection  of 
balustrade  was  reached,  and  beneath  an  archway  a  door 
barred  their  progress,  till  it  was  thrown  open  to  give 
admission  to  a  long,  dim  room,  with  big  tables,  with 
cases  of  books,  with  a  curiously-constructed  stove  built 
into  the  opposite  wall,  and  traces  of  many  activities 
which  had  been,  or  were  being,  carried  on  within. 

Vady  tiptoed  into  the  strange  place,  full  of  curiosity 
and  wonder.  Some  impulse  carried  her  towards  one  of 
the  long,  upright,  slit-like  windows  through  which  a  dim 
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light  stole,  a  greenish  light  which  made  the  place  mys- 
terious. On  tip-toe  she  peeped  out,  and  then  gave  a 
little  cry  of  wonder. 

"  Eusie,  there  is  the  water-streak  !  Look — there  is 
my  archway  !  Oh,  I  did  not  understand  before  what 
this  place  was  !  Tell  me  !  Is  it  the  wizard's  work- 
room ?  " 

"  Has  anybody  told  you  about  that,  Vady  ?  ' 

(  Yes — about  the  things  the  wizard  did  and  planned 
up  here.  Mammy  has  whispered.  But  I  don't  know 
what  it  all  means.     It  is  not  a  wicked  place,  is  it,  Eusie  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit.  It's  a  place  where  a  great  many  dis- 
coveries were  made,  or,  rather,  where  research  was  carried 
on  which  has  since  led  up  to  discoveries  that  have  done 
a  lot  for  the  world.  If  you  were  grown  up,  and  lived 
amongst  people,  Vady,  you  would  know  quite  well  what 
sort  of  a  place  Waldo  Eustis  holds  in  the  esteem  of  those 
who  are  best  able  to  judge  his  work." 

'  You  are  Waldo  Eustis,  Eusie — and  so  was  Grand- 
papa's great  friend,  who  used  to  walk  with  him  in  the 
Green  Divide." 

"  Yes,  and  so  was  his  father  before  him,  and  mine 
before  me.  It  has  been  the  name  of  the  eldest  son  for 
generations  and  generations.  And  it  is  a  name  that 
means  a  good  deal.  I  am  proud  of  it.  And  I  want  to 
make  myself  worthy  to  carry  it  on." 

'  You  will,  Eusie — you  will !  I  can  see  it  in  your 
face  !  " — and  she  looked  up  at  him  with  the  light  of  a 
childish  worship  and  enthusiasm  in  her  eyes.  He  took 
her  hands  and  held  them  rather  closely,  studying  her 
upturned  face. 

"  Well,  that  is  what  I  am  out  to  try  after.  It  will 
be  a  big  thing  to  keep  up  and  carry  on.  But  that  is 
what  I'm  on  to.  And  perhaps  one  day  you  will  be  on 
to  it,  too.     Now  come  and  see  what  I  have  to  show  you." 

1 
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The  last  words  were  spoken  in  a  different  and  a  lighter 
tone,  as  though  he  turned  from  the  graver  subject  without 
any  wish  further  to  explain  himself.  He  went  over  to 
a  long  table  upon  which  lay  a  boat-shaped  object  upside 
down,  and  Vady  exclaimed  : 

"  Why,  Eusie — that's  a  canoe  !  Are  you  making  it  ? 
How  clever  you  must  be  !  " 

"  Old  Noah  and  I  are  making  it  together.  I  do  the 
wood-polishing  and  the  lighter  parts,  and  the  lathe  work  ; 
and  he  does  the  real  important  things.  He's  a  knowing 
old  bird  where  boats  are  concerned.  This  is  going  to 
be  a  Canadian  canoe.  It  will  carry  two  if  wanted.  I 
hoped  I  should  be  able  to  take  you  along  in  it  ;  but  it 
won't  be  ready  in  time.  I  shall  so  soon  have  to  go 
myself !  " 

"  Oh,  Eusie — I'm  sorry,  I'm  sorry  I  shall  miss  you 
so  !     But  you  will  come  back  ?  " 

"  Sure  thing — some  day.  But  I  don't  know  when. 
I've  a  busy  time  before  me,  and  they  both  look  to  me 
to  make  good,  Father  and  Grandfather.  I'm  not  going 
to  disappoint  them  if  I  can  help  it.  That  means  a  lot 
of  work  to  put  in." 

"  Couldn't  you  work  here — in  this  big  quiet  place  ? 
It  looks  like  a  workroom." 

"It  is  ;  and  it  shall  be  again.  I  feel  I  could  do  a 
lot  here  some  day.  But  not  yet.  I've  got  to  pay  my 
footing  still ;  climb  the  ladder  rung  by  rung.  I'm 
scarcely  at  the  foot  yet.  But  years  run  along  very 
fast,  especially  if  you  are  hard  at  it  all  the  time.  Vady, 
will  you  come  over  here  sometimes  if  I  give  you  a  key 
to  the  door  under  my  water-arch,  and  a  key  to  this  room  ? 
Will  you  come  up  sometimes  and  watch  old  Noah  finish 
your  canoe — and  perhaps  teach  you  how  to  use  it  ?  ' 

"  My  canoe  !  Oh,  Eusie  !  And  how  could  I  get 
across  the  Water  Divide  ?  " 
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"  Noah  could  fetch  you  in  the  punt.  You  could 
hang  out  a  signal  when  you  had  a  chance.  He  might 
not  always  see  it  ;  but  he  is  about  here  a  good  deal. 
We'll  have  a  talk  with  him.  You'll  like  Noah.  He's  as 
black  as  coal ;  but  his  heart  is  all  gold.  And  he  can 
remember  more  about  what  happened  forty  years  ago, 
and  what  went  before  that,  than  anybody  else  I  have  come 
up  against.  He  loved  both  of  our  grandfathers.  He 
will  love  to  show  you  all  over  Orient,  and  take  you  about 
there,  Vady.  As  you  grow  up  you  will  get  more  inde- 
pendence. See,  I  give  you  the  freedom  of  my  house 
and  grounds.  I  shall  like  to  think  of  you  wandering 
there  sometimes,  and  sitting  up  in  this  dim  room  that 
I  care  immensely  for,  and  mean  to  live  in  a  lot  some 
day.  Will  you  sometimes  think  of  me,  when  you  are  up 
here — and  wish  me  well  ?  " 

"  Oh  Eusie,  yes  !  And  wish  you  back  a  thousand 
times  !  But  you  are  not  going  very  soon,  are  you  ? 
You  talk  as  though  it  was  coming  so  very  near  !  Don't 
go!" 

"  I'm  afraid  it  is  coming  near  now.  My  last  letter 
from  home  told  me  to  be  ready  for  a  telegram  which 
might  come  any  day.  I  think  my  father  is  summoned 
away,  and  wants  to  see  me  before  he  goes,  and  of  course 
Grandfather  will  want  me  back  at  home." 

She  stood  beside  the  table  very  quietly,  and  felt  the 
rise  of  crystal  tears  in  her  eyes  ;  but  she  would  not  let 
them  fall.  She  hoped  Eusie  did  not  see.  Crying  was 
so  childish.  But  as  he  took  her  hand  and  held  it,  she 
felt  that  he  knew. 

"  I  will  come  back  one  day,  Vady.  You  may  be 
quite  sure  of  that.  And  when  the  canoe  is  finished,  re- 
member that  it  is  your  very  own.  We  have  made  it 
for  you  ;  and  some  day  we  will  go  out  amongst  the 
golden  lagoons  together,  and  slip  all  amongst  the  little 
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waterways  which  are  the  work  of  the  wicked  Wizard  of 
Orient  !  " 

She  looked  at  him  with  her  child-soul  in  her  eyes, 
visualising  what  might  be  in  the  golden  future. 

"  Yes,  something  for  us  to  dream  about,  when  I  shall 
see  Occident  again  with  you.  But  to-day  you  are  to  see 
some  more  of  Orient.  Come,  Vady — Noah  will  be 
waiting." 

V. — DIM   WATERS 

Taking  her  willing  hand,  Waldo  led  her  down  the 
steps  and  along  the  terrace  to  one  of  its  flights  of  lichen- 
stained  shallow  stairs  which  brought  them  to  the  level 
of  that  tangled  garden  which  looked  like  a  sun-flecked 
jungle  of  mystery.  But  when  they  reached  it  Vady  saw 
that  there  were  narrow  tracks  cut  through  the  tangle, 
but  these  were  only  just  wide  enough  to  let  them  through 
in  single  file,  he  pushing  the  way,  she  following  close  in 
his  steps,  and  feeling  as  though  the  way  closed  up  behind 
them,  even  as  it  opened  before  them  to  the  pressure  of 
his  weight  and  his  outstretched  hands. 

How  silent  it  all  was  here — and  how  weirdly  beautiful ! 
They  seemed  swallowed  up  and  taken  into  Nature's 
green  heart.  The  light  was  all  dim  and  suffused  ;  there 
was  silence  all  about  them.  When  for  a  moment  the 
rustling  of  their  passage  ceased,  it  was  as  though  they 
stood  all  alone  in  the  world — its  only  human  occupants. 
There  was  nothing  like  this  at  Occident,  where  all  was 
steeped  in  shimmering  light  and  colour.  Beautiful  shade 
from  beautiful  trees,  of  course  ;  and  nooks  of  soft  mystery 
and  tender  seclusion.  But  no  such  towering  majesty  of 
forest  giants,  no  such  darkness  or  austerity,  no  such 
sense  of  intense  loneliness,  such  as  might  have  existed 
from  the  very  beginning  of  things.  One  was  like  Paradise 
"  in  the  first  white  days  of  the  world  "  ;  this  other  might 
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well  be  likened  to  that  region  beyond,  when,  after  the 
entrance  of  sin  and  woe,  its  inhabitants  had  been  sent 
wandering  into  the  dimness  beyond,  where  God  no  longer 
walked  with  them  in  the  cool  and  the  beauty  of  the 
evening. 

At  length  a  sense  of  greater  space  and  more  light ; 
Eusie  turned  and  took  her  hand.  The  two  emerged  into 
a  strange  region  of  marshland  and  tall,  feathery  growths 
which  mingled  with  big  trees  towering  upwards  from 
mounds  like  the  heads  of  sleeping  monsters  :  a  place  of 
glittering  tracks,  and  of  bird  life  amazingly  prolific. 
The  child  was  first  startled  and  then  entranced  by  what 
she  saw  and  heard  as  Sirius  made  a  plunge  into  the  first 
big  pool.  The  air  seemed  full  of  whirring  wings  and 
strange  harsh  cries.  She  gazed  upwards  to  catch  the 
glint  of  colours  from  the  feathers  of  beautiful  birds  of 
rare  and  gorgeous  plumage.  At  a  little  distance  away 
scarlet  flamingoes  stood  boldly  at  gaze,  whilst  ducks  of 
all  kinds,  with  iridescent  necks  and  backs,  swam  hastily 
to  the  farther  bank,  with  quackings  of  alarm  and  protest. 

And  then  from  some  unseen  spot,  as  though  summoned 
by  the  commotion  aroused,  glided  a  large  canoe,  pro- 
pelled by  the  paddle  of  an  old  man  in  spotless  white 
clothes,  his  ebony  face  wreathed  in  smiles  of  welcome. 

Noah  and  Evadne  were  introduced.  The  old  negro 
took  with  great  reverence  and  pleasure  the  little  white 
hand  extended  with  pretty  graciousness.  Waldo  ex- 
plained the  pact  which  was  to  be  made.  Noah  nodded 
his  head  and  fully  entered  into  the  idea.  Little  Missie 
was  to  be  brought  over  to  Orient  when  she  could  come. 
It  might  not  be  very  often  ;  but  he  would  watch  for  the 
signal  in  the  window  opposite.  Then  he  would  come  for 
her.  She  should  go  where  she  would.  She  would  be 
safe  with  him.  Orient  and  Occident  should  one  day  be 
linked  up  again  in  bonds  of  friendship.     Had  not  he 
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always  known  it  ?  Did  not  the  stars  themselves  say  it  ? 
Did  not  the  waters  whisper  of  it  ?  Oh  yes,  old  Noah 
always  had  been  sure.  And  now  it  was  just  beginning  to 
come  to  pass.  The  dear  Lord  be  praised  for  that !  The 
flood  had  done  huge  harm  ;  water  was  a  mighty  powerful 
thing.  But  something  else  was  stronger  still.  He  nodded 
mysteriously,  holding  Evadne's  little  hand  and  looking 
from  her  face  into  that  of  the  handsome,  well-grown  lad. 

"  Come,  Vady,"  said  Waldo,  holding  out  his  hand, 
"  I'm  going  to  take  you  in  Noah's  canoe  to-day.  You 
shall  see  our  dark  waters,  and  what  we  do  with  them. 
And  when  you  get  to  know  Noah  better,  he  will  tell 
you  what  it  was  like  before  the  flood.  He  likes  to  call 
it  that,  because  of  his  name — don't  you,  Noah  ?  " 

The  old  negro  smiled  as  he  lifted  Vady  gently,  and 
settled  her  in  the  light  craft,  cautioning  her  to  keep 
very  still  in  her  cushioned  nest,  and  just  to  look  about 
her.  The  boy  had  the  paddle,  and  soon  they  were 
threading  an  enchanted  way  through  drooping  arches  of 
greenery,  through  strange  runnels  where  yams  clustered 
with  their  huge  tinted  leaves,  where  the  scarlet  rush 
grew  high  above  their  heads  with  its  coral  tubes  of  blos- 
soms scattering  rosy  lights  downwards,  where  osiers  and 
feathery  reeds  and  bulrushes  made  a  maze  of  dimness, 
through  which  the  little  craft  had  just  to  skim  a  devious 
way  ;  and  always  the  water  birds  were  near  them,  some- 
times visible,  but  more  often  only  audible,  yet  awakening 
a  sense  of  stir  and  life  in  this  solitary  place  of  green  dusk. 

Evadne  scarcely  spoke.  She  was  watching  and  lis- 
tening in  an  enchanted  dream.  And  Eusie  talked,  and 
told  her  strange,  wonderful  things,  and  made  her  see 
beautiful  pictures.  The  light  about  them  was  like  the 
light  beneath  running  water.  Sometimes  it  seemed  as 
though  they  must  be  beneath  the  green-gold  wavelets 
that  sang  to  them  the  song  of  eternity.     It  was  a  new 
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world,  and  this  her  first  excursion  into  it.  A  lapping 
music  was  in  her  ears — a  song  without  words.  And 
there  was  the  strong,  wonderful  boy  with  her,  who  made 
her  feel  and  see  as  never  she  had  quite  done  before.  Was 
it  a  dream  ?  Could  it  ever  come  again  ?  Or  was  it 
just  some  enchanted  ante-chamber  into  a  life  that  would 
surely  open  when  the  dusky  dimness  of  these  green  waters 
should  merge  in  the  shimmering  of  those  beyond  ?  Was 
it  a  land  of  Never-Never  through  which  she  was  passing  ? 
And  was  there  beyond,  that  golden  realm  of  Ever-Ever 
which  would  one  day  receive  her — receive  them  both 
into  a  radiant  embrace  of  rainbow  light  ?  She  knew  not 
how  to  ask  the  question  ;  but  the  question  lay  there  upon 
her  heart. 

VI. — THE   PACT 

"  But  you  will  come  again,  Eusie  ?  It  is  not  good-bye 
for  always  ?  " 

Lips  quivering,  eyes  bright  with  crystal  drops,  the 
boy  put  his  lips  to  each  of  those  shining  eyes  in  turn  and 
the  tears  were  dried. 

"  I  shall  come  back  one  day.     Do  not  be  afraid." 

"  Will  it  be  soon,  Eusie  ?  "  Very  wistfully  the  ques- 
tion came,  for  she  almost  knew  the  answer  beforehand. 

"  Not  soon,  Vady.  I  think  not  soon.  But  some  day. 
And  I  shan't  forget.  And  you  will  not,  either.  And  we 
can  each  be  working  for  something — for  the  same  thing. 
You  know  what  I  mean." 

'  Yes,  Eusie.  We  want  for  Orient  and  Occident  to 
be  as  they  used  to  be." 

"  Yes.  There  will  have  to  be  forgiveness  and  friend- 
ship before  that  can  come  back.  I  used  to  think  that 
Occident  had  nothing  really  to  forgive  ;  but  I  see  the 
other  side  of  the  shield  now.  Yet  still  I  think  that 
Orient  suffered  more." 
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'  I  think  I  know  what  you  mean,  Eusie.  Grand- 
father won  the  beautiful  lady  they  both  wanted.  And 
that  should  have  made  him  too  happy  to  mind  anything 
else.     Do  you  mean  that  ?  " 

"  Something  like  it.  He  won  out.  He  had  the  prize. 
He  might  have  better  understood,  I  think.  And  yet  I 
see  that  to  him — your  grandfather  and  his  father — what 
happened  must  have  seemed  something  of  an  outrage. 
Chaos  and  destruction,  just  as  she  was  to  be  brought 
home.     And  she  had  loved  Occident  from  first  sight." 

"  Was  it — a  sort  of — revenge,  Eusie  ?  "  whispered 
Evadne. 

"  I  think  not.  What  I  have  gathered  from  Grand- 
father— though  he  says  very  little — was  that  the  coming 
of  the  storm  and  its  tremendous  force  aroused  in  them 
a  sense  of  danger.  I  am  not  sure  I  understand  ;  but 
I  think  that  some  greater  danger  was  threatening  than 
that  of  escaped  water — a  huge  landslide,  which  might 
have  wrecked  the  whole  district.  And  they  had  made 
ready.  It  was  no  new  thought.  That  night  they  acted. 
They  set  free  the  waters.  If  they  were  right,  it  saved 
the  whole  country,  saved  Orient  and  Occident,  from  an 
overwhelming  catastrophe.  That  is  what  he  called  it 
when  he  told  me.  He  is  not  sure  ;  but  he  thinks  so,  and 
his  father  was  more  certain  than  he.  He  liked  to  do  it. 
He  was  a  very  wild  man  that  night,  wild  with  pain  and 
loss.  It  seemed  like  returning  blow  for  blow.  But  it 
was  not  real  destruction  that  he  wanted.  I  think  I 
can  understand,  though  you  scarcely  will,  Vady." 

"  I'm  not  sure.  Perhaps  I  feel,  if  I  don't  understand. 
Oh,  Eusie,  I'm  sorry — I'm  sorry  about  it  all.  Can 
nothing  be  done  ?  " 

"  That's  what  we  have  to  find  out,  you  and  I,  Vady. 
We  can  each  work  at  our  own  end.     Shall  we  try  ?  ' 

'  You  could,  I  know — you  are  a  boy  and  so  strong. 
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But  Grandpapa — I  don't  know.  He  is  a  dear  Grandie  ; 
but  you  can't  go  against  him.  Nobody  can.  If  he  will 
not  even  let  Grannie  speak  about  it — what  can  I  do  ?  " 

"  I  see.  Well,  we  must  be  patient.  We  can  make  a 
pact  to  try.  That  word — forgiveness — that  I  have  never 
quite  understood.  We  have  got  to  work  out  its  meaning 
somehow." 

"  Yes,  Eusie — if  only  we  knew  how.  Forgiveness. 
I  wonder — I  wonder  !  " 

They  stood  silently  before  a  sheet  of  water.  Shadows 
crossed  it  as  the  cloud-films  floated  over  the  moon  and 
left  it  shining.  Waldo  quoted  very  softly  words  he  had 
lately  read  : 

"  The  shadows  lie 
Across  the  mere  ; 
Across  the  sky 
The  shadows  lie, 
And  Love  and  I 
Are  drifting  where 
The  shadows  lie 
Across  the  mere."  * 

Evadne  lifted  her  face  to  his  and  he  kissed  her.  The 
pact  was  sealed. 


*  Dorothy  Frances  Gurney. 


BOOK     IV 


I. — GOLDEN   WEDDING 

There  were  few  to  remember  that  anniversary  of  the 
day  which  had  made  Everard  Carradine  and  Claire 
Adene  man  and  wife  fifty  years  before. 

Fifty  !  And  yet  in  that  glowing,  sun-soaked  garden 
of  Occident,  amongst  the  blaze  of  its  myriad  flowers, 
with  the  shimmer  of  its  lovely  lagoons  and  silver  water- 
ways about  them,  they  walked  as  lovers  yet,  and  talked 
in  gentle  tones  of  the  days  that  were  no  more — of  the  days 
which  might  be  coming  soon. 

Time's  hand  had  touched  them  very  lightly,  very 
tenderly.  Everard's  spare  distinguished  face  and  figure 
still  set  him  apart  from  other  men,  as  something  more 
finely  tempered,  highly  polished  than  the  rank  and  file 
of  humanity.  His  snow-white  crest  of  hair,  something 
eagle-like  in  the  glance  of  the  clear  eye,  some  effect  of 
courtly  dignity,  with  a  touch  of  high-bred  austerity, 
made  his  presence  one  of  silent  power  wherever  he  went. 
Her  delicate  beauty  remained  unimpaired,  though  age 
had  done  its  part  in  enhancing  the  soft  charm  of  her 
personality.  A  beautiful  graciousness,  an  exquisite  com- 
prehension, always  showed  itself  in  her  conversation. 
Her  eyes  were  wells  of  sweetness  ;  her  voice  was  tender 
with  musical   cadences  ;    her  snow-white  hair  made   a 

fitting  frame  for  a  face  full  of  charm  and  magnetism. 
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They  were  not  seen  much  abroad,  these  Carradines 
of  a  former  day.  They  had  let  the  world  a  little  pass 
them  by.  It  made  no  strong  appeal  to  them.  Their 
duties  of  position  and  property  they  scrupulously  ful- 
filled. None  was  more  respected  and  beloved  in  all 
their  circuit  of  influence.  But  they  were  little  seen 
abroad  ;  and  though,  when  Occident  received,  it  was 
accounted  a  delight  and  an  honour  to  be  included  in  the 
roll  of  its  guests,  these  very  perfect  functions  did  not  take 
place  often.  Seclusion  was  the  keynote  to  the  music 
of  their  lives. 

"  Fifty  years  ago,  my  darling — fifty  years  ago  !  And 
the  words  do  not  exist  in  any  language  which  could 
express  what  you  have  been  to  me — or  thank  you  for 
it." 

She  stretched  out  a  lovely  hand. 

'  Can  words  ever  say  that  which  is  most  worth 
saying  ?  Dear  love,  do  you  ever  wonder  what  it  will 
hi  like  when  we  leave  behind  the  fetters  and  limitations 
of  mortality,  and  find  ourselves  in  the  limitless  gold  of 
the  great  Beyond  ?  In  my  dear  little  Portuguese  hymn- 
book  that  you  laugh  at  me  sometimes  for  using,  I  came 
only  this  morning  upon  the  lines  depicting  the  glories 
of  the  heavenly  country — the  City  of  Zion — and  its 
redeemed  : 

'  De  celeste  luz  banhadas, 
Refulgentes  sempre  estao.' 

Bathed  in  celestial  light,  always  shining  !  And  more 
than  that,  I  think — knowing  as  we  are  known :  not 
alone  to  God,  but  also  one  to  another — we  who  have 
loved." 

He  carried  her  fingers  to  his  lips.  They  looked  into 
each  other's  eyes. 

"  Yes,  for  us  who  have  loved,  perhaps  it  may  be  so  : 
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a  language  without  words.  For  words  suggest  limita- 
tions ;  and  some  things  have  no  bounds,  needing  eternity 
for  their  expression." 

They  were  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  with  one  of  those 
sweet  silences  more  pregnant  of  meaning  than  many 
words  ;   and  then  Claire  said  smilingly  : 

"  And  here  is  my  gift  to  you,  dear  heart.  It  came 
whilst  you  were  attending  to  Moses  just  now.  A  letter 
from  the  child  !    We  are  soon  going  to  get  her  back  home  !  " 

Everard's  face  lit  up  with  pleasure.  He  held  out  his 
hand  for  the  closely- written  sheet,  and  scanned  it  rapidly 
and  eagerly. 

"  She  will  be  here,  then,  in  time  for  her  twenty-first 
birthday.  That  is  well.  But  she  says  nothing  about 
bringing  any  visitor  back  with  her.     She  was  to  do  so 

if But  not  a  mention  of  any  name.     Dear  heart, 

is  the  little  one  never  going  to  lose  hers,  as  we  did  ours, 
in  such  hot  haste  more  than  fifty  years  ago  ? — and  have 
not  repented  yet  !  " 

Claire's  smile  was  touched  with  many  conflicting 
emotions  ;  she  looked  up  at  her  husband  as  she  asked  : 

"  Are  you  so  anxious,  then,  to  lose  our  little  one  from 
the  nest  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  very  much  hope  to  keep  her  with  us  still. 
But  I  want  for  the  child  to  find  her  mate.  We  are  growing 
old,  you  and  I,  sweet  wife.  And  there  is  only  the  child 
to  follow.     She  should  not  be  here  alone." 


II. — THE   CHILD 


Evadne  had  been  more  than  two  years  absent  from 
Occident ;  and  her  absence  had  been  felt.  But  it  had 
been  thought  right  for  her  to  see  something  of  the  world, 
and  in  her  Grandfather's  heart  a  great  desire  was  growing 
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up,  which  this  absence,  it  was  hoped,  would  tend  to  fulfil. 
The  child  should  marry  !  And  here  at  Occident  there 
seemed  so  little  prospect  of  such  a  consummation.  Young 
men  were  not  often  met  here.  They  came  and  went  ; 
but  the  call  of  a  wider  world  took  them  away.  '  The 
little  one  "  had  never  seemed  to  care  either  for  their 
comings  or  their  goings.  She  treated  both  happen- 
ings with  quiet  acceptance,  as  one  of  the  natural 
conditions  of  life.  She  did  not  crave  their  com- 
panionship. She  was  gracious  and  companionable  up  to 
a  certain  point  ;  but  she  never  quite  lost  that  atmosphere 
of  aloofness  which  seemed  to  be  something  inherent  in 
her  character.  Youth  did  not  call  to  her  youth.  She 
was  happier  with  those  of  riper  age.  Was  it  quite  natural  ? 
Must  not  something  be  done  ? 

That  something  took  shape  in  a  long  tour  through  many 
lands,  in  the  company  of  a  relative  of  Claire's,  with 
daughters  of  her  own.  She  had  adored  Claire  when  a 
small  girl  herself,  she  was  permitted  to  visit  Occident  some- 
times when  there  were  children  growing  up  there.  Then 
came  a  long  break,  during  which  she  grew  up  and  married. 
And  when  she  heard  of  this  grandchild,  this  lovely  maiden 
who  had  scarcely  known  life  beyond  the  limits  of  Occident, 
she  had  begged  to  be  permitted  to  show  her  the  world  ; 
and  Evadne  had  consented  to  be  taken. 

It  had  been  a  wrench  to  all.  But  Everard  showed 
firmness,  and  Claire  knew  it  to  be  a  wise  step.  They 
could  not  themselves  break  up  their  ordered  life  to  go, 
for  her  health  was  never  strong,  and  she  knew  that  only 
by  leading  this  sheltered  life  could  she  remain  the  com- 
panion and  partner  of  the  husband  she  adored.  More- 
over, a  part  of  the  education  was  to  send  her  from  them- 
selves, as  well  as  from  their  environment.  She  must 
develop  along  the  lines  of  her  own  individuality  ;  and  at 
Occident  the  dreamy  life  she  led  tended  too  much  to  a 
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solitariness  of  soul  which  must  not  be  suffered  to  gain 
too  strong  a  hold  on  her. 

"  She  is  a  charming  child.  I  shall  find  for  her  a 
very  charming  husband.  She  is  a  succes  fou  wherever 
she  goes."  This  had  been  written  shortly  after  Evadne 
had  joined  the  gay  travelling  party.  Followed  later  a 
query  :  "  Has  the  child  been  already  through  some  ex- 
perience ?  Has  her  heart  been  touched  ?  Why  is  she  so 
aloof — so  isolated  ?  What  are  those  dreams  behind  her 
eyes  ?  " 

Claire  could  not  answer  ;  but  knew  of  nothing  which 
could  stand  in  the  way  of  the  natural  drama  of  maiden- 
hood. Yet  now  Evadne  was  returning  heart-whole  to 
Occident.  The  mate  had  not  been  found.  No  hero  had 
materialised.     Then  what  next  ? 


III. — DISCUSSION 

Everard  handed  back  the  letter  with  a  smile  in  his 
eyes — a  tender  smile. 

"  Our  little  bird  returns  to  us  as  she  went.  The  old 
Grannies  are  still  first." 

"  I  cannot  regret  it,  dear  love  ;  to  me  our  little  one 
seems  still  such  a  child.  And  how  happily  she  writes  of 
her  return — '  never  to  have  to  leave  you  any  more  '  ! 
How  like  her  !  Everard,  dearest,  you  are  not  disap- 
pointed ?     She  is  all  our  own  still." 

"  Yes — that  is  good.  I  like  to  feel  it.  Nevertheless  " 
— he  paused,  stroking  his  chin  very  thoughtfully.  The 
wife  noted  a  curious  expression  falling  over  his  face. 
Her  heart  began  to  beat  with  accentuated  pulsations. 
There  was  only  one  train  of  thought  which  in  the  past 
used  ever  to  bring  that  look.     Her  eyes  searched  his. 

'  Tell  me  of  what  you  are  thinking,  husband." 

"  I  am  thinking — of  Orient." 

K 
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She  drew  her  breath  rather  quickly.  A  flush  rose  and 
faded.  That  name  had  not  passed  his  lips  more,  perhaps, 
than  a  score  of  times  in  these  fifty  years.  What  was  it 
that  had  started  the  recollection  now  of  that  place — so 
near  —so  far  ?  As  though  she  had  spoken,  he  answered 
the  thought,  though  he  answered  it  at  first  by  a  question  : 

"  Claire,  we  have  never  spoken  of  it ;  but  has  it  ever 
come  to  your  ears,  that  happening  of  two  years  back, 
which  the  world  called  '  The  Eustis  Tragedy  '  ?  " 

"  No — I  have  never  heard  a  word.  Of  what  do  you 
speak,  then,  dearest  ?  " 

"  I  read  of  it  in  the  paper  first — and  kept  it  back 
from  you.  You  are  not  a  great  reader  of  news  from  the 
outside  world.  In  the  Lake  Hotel  and  the  town  I  heard 
more.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  Eustis  family, 
since  Orient  was  left  vacant  ?  " 

"  I  heard  that  they  had  settled  far  away — Waldo 
and  his  father — to  carry  on  their  work  and  researches 
in  a  world  that  appreciated  them.  And  I  know  that 
Daphne — who  came  here  with  me,  that  time,  married 
Waldo  later  on.     I  was  glad." 

"  Married,  and  had  a  son.  There  were  three  of  them 
carrying  on  in  succession  researches  in  the  same  field  of 
speculation.  Then  the  old  man  died.  The  Waldo  of 
my  boyhood  and  youth  " — a  look  of  strong  pain  crossed 
Everard's  face — "  and  his  son  were  left  to  continue  the 
same  work.  They  were  well-known  men  in  a  certain 
world.  From  time  to  time  I  saw  the  name  in  scientific 
journals.  Some  honours  and  much  distinction  fell  to 
them.  Two  years  ago  tragedy  touched  them.  The  broad 
outline  of  the  tale  I  know,  but  few  of  its  details  came  my 
way.  There  are  few  left  here  who  remember  Orient 
and  its  owner." 

"  What  was  it  that  happened  ?  " 

"  Waldo  Eustis  was  murdered.     Valuable  papers  and 
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specifications  were  stolen.  Suspicion  attached  to  a 
man  who  had  acted  assistant  to  both  father  and  son, 
and  who  had  disappeared  before  the  murder  was  dis- 
covered. The  elder  Waldo — the  one  we  knew — was 
struck  down  with  some  kind  of  seizure  through  the  shock. 
It  was  thought  doubtful  if  he  could  live." 

"  Everard  !  You  never  told  me  !  Your  comrade  and 
friend!" 

The  old  man's  face  wore  its  inscrutable  expression. 
He  looked  out  into  space. 

"  Once  my  friend  and  comrade — yes.  Not  now, 
Claire,  not  now.  He  broke  the  cord  which  bound  us. 
It  can  never  be  knit  up  now.  We  will  not  speak  of 
that." 

"  Was  he  left  quite  alone  ?  Daphne,  I  know,  has 
been  long  dead.  But  his  son — did  he  not  marry  ?  Were 
there  no  grandchildren  ?  Was  there  no  daughter-in- 
law  ?  No  one  to  care  for  him  in  his  sickness  and  dis- 
tress ?  " 

"  One  grandson — a  promising  youth — was  mentioned 
in  the  paper  as  having  been  summoned.  I  know  nothing 
more." 

Claire  clasped  her  hands  together,  her  face  suddenly 
flushing.  Thoughts  reeled  through  her  brain.  A  Eustis 
— two  years  ago  a  promising  youth — probably  in  his 
twenties — eight  years  before  that  a  boy.  With  a  beating 
heart  she  recalled  little  incidents  of  a  golden  time  when 
a  little  maiden  had  begged  to  have  a  "  secret,"  when  a 
few  tiny  whispers  had  reached  her  ears  of  lights  seen 
in  the  windows  of  Orient,  and  of  a  flitting,  boyish  figure 
in  garden  paths  or  amongst  the  shallows  of  the  spreading 
mere.  She  had  purposely  asked  no  questions.  She  knew 
not  who  it  was.  But  she  had  been  pondering  all  the  time. 
Now  she  felt  that  she  knew.  A  thought  was  in  her  brain  ; 
it  formed  upon  her  lips. 
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"  Everard,  are  you  thinking,  perhaps,  that  one  day 
Orient  might  be  inhabited  again  ?  " 

The  face  set  itself  into  stern  lines.  The  quiet  voice 
was  very  hard. 

"It  is  a  thought  which  has  presented  itself  from 
time  to  time — an  unwelcome  thought.  It  helped  to 
reconcile  me  to  the  absence  of  the  child.  It  made  it 
seem  desirable  from  more  than  one  viewpoint." 

"  Will  you  explain,  dearest  ?  " 

"Is  it  needful  to  explain  ?  I  have  no  reason  for 
any  such  supposition.  I  should  even  imagine  that  it 
would  be  more  distasteful  to  Waldo  Eustis  than  to  us 
for  him  to  appear  again  at  Orient.  But  he  has  never  sold 
the  property.  And  now  he  is  old  and  failing.  He  may  die ; 
and  then  his  grandson  would  inherit.  He  might  come. 
Claire — I  do  not  wish  for  him  to  come  here.  Carradine 
and  Eustis  !  No,  there  can  be  no  revival  of  that !  But, 
if  it  were  to  happen,  the  child  would  not  understand." 

:'  Everard,  husband,  we  have  never  discussed  this 
matter  before,  perhaps  we  shall  never  discuss  it  again. 
But  if  such  a  thing  were  to  happen  as  Orient  becoming 
again  the  home  of  the  Eustis  family,  could  you  not — 
would  it  not  be  possible — to  let  a  dead  past  bury  its 
dead  ?  " 

She  spoke  pleadingly  ;  but  she  saw  that  pleading 
would  not  prevail.  Fifty  years  had  crystallised  upon  the 
bruised  heart  of  son  and  father  an  impression — a  resolu- 
tion— of  adamantine  strength.  He  spoke  slowly  through 
set  teeth. 

"  That  past  is  long  buried,  Claire.  There  can  be  no 
stirring  of  the  ashes.  Even  you,  my  dearest  dear,  cannot 
estimate  what  it  was  to  me  when  .  .  .  but  it  bears  not 
to  be  spoken  of.  I  wiped  the  names  of  Eustis  and  Orient 
from  my  life.  Under  no  circumstances  can  there  be  any 
intercourse  between  us  in  any  future.     I  desire  that  you 
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and  the  child  both   understand  that,   should  need  for 
speech  arise." 

Claire  bent  her  head  in  acceptance,  if  not  in  full 
comprehension.  For  fifty  years  she  had  been  his  loyal 
and  loving  wife.  No  command  from  him  was  grievous. 
Yet  a  little  sigh  escaped  her  lips  ;  for  a  woman  remembers 
with  a  certain  wistful  tenderness  a  man  who  has  honoured 
her  with  the  love  of  his  splendid  youth. 

IV. — THE   BLUE   CABIN 

Mammy's  face  was  at  once  grave  and  gay.  Her 
darling  was  coming  back — soon — soon.  That  she  had 
not  been  suffered  to  accompany  her  when  she  left  Occident 
had  been  a  sore  trouble,  only  soothed  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  beautiful,  delicate  mistress  needed  increasingly 
that  care  with  which  her  darling  could  increasingly  dis- 
pense. Thus  the  happiness  which  seemed  to  exude  from 
her  whole  ample  person.  Nevertheless,  as  she  ap- 
proached her  own  well-loved  and  well-tended  abode  in 
the  green  glade  where  blue  hydrangeas  made  a  mist  of 
azure,  and  where  bird  song  was  heard  almost  from  dawn 
till  dark,  her  gladness  became  dashed  by  a  certain 
anxiety,  and  she  seemed  to  be  debating  something  in  her 
mind. 

As  she  approached  the  cabin,  which  in  its  remoteness 
was  seldom  invaded  by  any  foot  save  her  own,  it  might 
be  seen  that  it  was  not  tenantless  as  was  universally 
supposed.  Framed  in  one  of  the  little  open  windows  was 
a  head — the  head  of  a  man — bent  over  a  book.  He 
seemed  to  be  sitting  or  reclining  beneath  the  window, 
immersed  in  his  studies.  But  at  the  approach  of  the  big 
negress  he  looked  up,  and  a  smile  stole  into  his  hollow 
eyes. 

His  face  was  pale,  and  lines  of  suffering  were  traced 
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there.  This  made  it  difficult  to  guess  at  his  age.  Pro- 
bably he  was  a  man  in  young  middle  life — perhaps  older, 
perhaps  younger.  He  had  well-cut  features,  and  a  wide, 
overhanging  brow,  from  under  the  penthouse  of  which 
large  dark  eyes,  sometimes  keen,  sometimes  dreamy, 
looked  forth.  It  was  a  sad  face — rather  an  arresting 
face — a  little  haggard,  stamped  with  a  curious  expression 
of  watchful  pain  and  patience  difficult  to  define.  When 
he  saw  Mammy,  something  in  her  aspect  seemed  to  warn 
him  of  an  unknown  happening.  His  look  took  on  the 
quality  of  a  strong  man  bracing  himself  to  meet  an 
expected  blow. 

Mammy  seemed  to  sense,  if  not  to  see,  this.  She  came 
and  leant  in  at  the  window. 

'  Now  don't  you  be  'fraid  ob  noting.  'Tisn't  anyting 
as'll  hurt  you,  sonny.  Ole  Mammy'U  take  care  ob  dat. 
You'll  stop  'long  ob  her  jest  as  long  as  you  want.  But 
'tis  jest  dis.  Li'l  Missie  do  be  comin'  home  at  last. 
Bless  us,  how  glad  we  all  are  to  tink  ob  it  !  An'  she'll 
be  bound  to  come  along  down  here.  Dere's  no  keepin' 
dat  child  away  from  any  part  ob  Occident,  no  more'n 
a  sunbeam.  She's  here,  dere,  eberywhere  !  But  don't  you 
git  scared  any.  I'll  jest  tell  her  my  li'l  secret ;  and  she'll 
keep  it  jest  as  close  as  I've  gone  dun  all  dis  time.  You 
let  old  Mammy  see  to  it.  You  don't  do  notin'  nor  say 
notin'  but  what  you  want.  Li'l  Missie,  she  won't  worry 
you.  I'll  make  dat  ar  right.  You  jest  bide  here,  same  as 
befo'.     'Twill  all  be  right — you'll  see." 

The  pale  face  still  looked  drawn  and  anxious  ;  the 
eyes  shone  with  nervous  tension. 

"  But  she  is  young,  and  there  are  her  grandparents. 
Can  she  help  telling  them  ?  " 

"  She  will  if  I  ask  her.  I  know  jest  what  I  mean  to  say. 
She  may  not  remember  dat  time  when  you  helped  me 
save  her  ;   but  she  knows  dere  was  a  brave  man  as  did. 
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An'  if  he's  here,  and  don't  want  it  known,  and  ole  Mammy 
be  takin'  care  ob  him,  my  li'l  Missie  isn't  goin'  to  speak  no 
word  dat  might  hurt  him.  She  mayn't  see,  no  more'n  I 
does,  why  it's  got  to  be  like  dat.  But  if  I  says  it,  she'll 
believe  it.  An'  she's  a  woman  grown  by  now.  She 
isn't  jest  a  baby  child,  as  can't  judge  nothin'  for  herself. 
You  see  !  " 

A  little  of  the  strain  went  out  of  the  wasted  face. 
Voice,  too,  showed  relief. 

"  I  like  to  think  it  is  so.  I  don't  want  to  leave  this 
place.  I'm  a  sick  man.  I  should  not  know  where  to 
turn.  I  am  an  outcast  and  a  vagabond  .  .  .  like  Cain,  I 
know  not  whither  to  go.  I  feel  the  mark  upon  my  brow  !  " 
— and  he  put  up  a  thin  hand  to  a  curious  scar  in  the 
middle  of  his  brow — faint,  yet  discernible. 

"  Now,  now,  sonny,  don't  you  take  on  !  Dat  are  is  jest 
a  birthmark.  You's  told  me  so  yourself,  and  Mammy  can 
see.  Ole  Mammy  will  take  care  on  ye — don't  you  be 
'feared.  But  if  so  be  as  ever  you  needed  to  go  elsewhere, 
I've  telled  you  that  old  Noah  would  help  you  and  take 
you.  Him  and  me  is  good  friends.  We're  Orient  and 
Occident  ;  but  dat  don't  matter  to  us.  He'd  help  me  any 
time — and  you  too.  But  allers  you  say  as  you  won't 
neber  dun  go  to  Orient.     I  dunno  why  not." 

He  put  his  hand  before  his  eyes.  His  voice  was  hoarse 
and  husky. 

"  Orient — the  home  of  the  Eustis  family !  Never  there  ! 
No,  never  there  !  " 

V. — THE   HOMECOMING 

She  was  back  with  them  !  She  was  sitting  with  them 
in  the  soft  lamplight,  with  the  moonlight  silvering  her 
dress,  as  its  wide  beams  lay  within  the  scented  room. 
That  slim  white  maiden,  radiant  happiness  in  the  gold- 
flecked    eyes,    the    mystery    of    dawning    womanhood 
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entwining  the  magic  of  her  unsullied  maidenhood — a 
lovely,  bewitching,  almost  ethereal  creature  of  fire  and  dew, 
star-shine  and  dawn-light.  They  watched  her  and  listened 
to  her  in  a  species  of  soft  enchantment.  And  in  so  doing 
there  dropped  away  from  the  grandfather's  heart  that 
faint  regret  he  had  been  feeling  that  she  came  to  them 
unpromised,  unbetrothed — all  their  own  again.  He  knew 
that  he  was  growing  old.  He  wanted  to  see  her  future 
mapped  out  before  her  against  the  call  should  come  for 
him.  He  did  not  want  her  to  be  left  alone  in  Occident, 
with  silent  Orient  so  near.  But  he  could  not  think  of  that 
to-night :  they  could  think  of  nothing  save  that  they  had 
their  darling  back — all  their  own  still — and  asking  nothing 
better  than  to  remain  with  them  "  for  ever  and  ever." 

"  Grannie,  I  always  think  of  this  place  as  my  own 
beautiful  land  of  Ever-Ever.  Because  it  always  looks  to 
me  a  little  like  what  heaven  must  be — heaven,  which,  when 
it  opens  its  pearly  gates  to  take  us  all  in,  will  hold  us  safe 
in  its  golden  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Grannie  darling,  I 
love  to  be  back  with  you,  because  you  understand  these 
things.  Some  people  cannot — and  so  you  can  never  speak 
of  them.  I  have  been  quite  happy.  I  have  seen  wonder- 
ful places  and  people.  I  shall  want  weeks  and  weeks  to 
tell  you  all  about  it.  But  to-night  I  just  want  to  sit  and 
look  at  you,  and  out  of  the  window  into  the  moonlight. 
And  I  just  feel  like  being  a  little  girl  again.  Only  dear 
Sirius  is  gone,  and  I  have  to  learn  to  love  his  darker  son 
instead.  He  has  a  lovely  head,  and  Sirius's  beautiful 
eyes." 

"  Yes  ;  we  call  him  Procyon — Canis  Minor — though  in 
reality  he  is  rather  bigger  than  his  father.  And  in  time  I 
suppose  we  shall  have  Castor  and  Pollux,  Capella  and 
Aldebaran — till  the  arc  round  Orien  is  complete  !  ' 

Evadne  laughed  her  sweet  birdlike  laugh,  which  had 
taken  on  a  deeper  musical  cadence  during  her  absence. 
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'  The  dear  stars  !  How  I  have  watched  them — link- 
ing us  together — shining  down  upon  us  wherever  we  are  ! 
Tell  me  all  the  news,  dear  people  !  I  am  so  hungry  for  it  ! 
Letters  leave  one  with  a  warm  feeling  inside — and  yet  the 
heart-hunger  never  quite  goes.  But  do  not  think  I  was 
ever  unhappy,  even  though  sometimes  a  little  homesick." 

So  they  talked  and  told  her  everything — all  the  news  of 
Occident,  of  the  white  town  by  the  lake,  of  the  Lake  Hotel 
and  its  guests  during  the  period  of  her  absence  ;  of  the 
seasons  and  the  crops  and  the  garden  and  its  loveliness 
through  the  changing  seasons.  And  Evadne  listened, 
wondering  whether  she  might  hear  one  name — whether 
these  years  of  absence  had  wrought  any  change  in  that  one 
matter.  But  when  they  rose  at  last  to  disperse  for  the 
night,  the  name  of  Orient  had  never  been  spoken.  It  was 
as  ever — the  black  veil  hung  between  the  houses  and 
between  the  families  once  so  closely  akin. 

Yet  the  girl  could  not  seek  her  bed  that  night  without 
making  one  little  excursion  on  her  own  account  through 
the  silent,  moon-haunted  house.  She  had  dismissed 
Mammy  to  her  other  charge,  for  the  grandmother  must  not 
be  neglected.  She  had  kissed  the  faithful  old  servant 
good-night,  and  had  stolen  out  of  her  room,  to  find 
Procyon  on  the  corridor  mat  where  Sirius  had  been  wont 
to  sleep.  He  wagged  his  tail  at  her  approach.  He  had 
adopted  her  already.  Silently  she  stole  along,  silently  he 
padded  after  her,  into  the  gallery  from  which  through  the 
open  window  she  could  look  down  into  that  shining  water- 
way which  divided  house  from  house.  She  leaned  out, 
kneeling  on  the  window-seat,  and  Procyon  stood  forepaws 
on  sill  and  gazed  down  too,  nostrils  working,  tail  waving. 

The  high  moon  shone  down  between  the  walls,  and  the 
water  shimmered.  Evadne  saw  below  her  the  dark  out- 
line of  her  archway,  and  leaning  out  and  glancing  side- 
ways, she  saw  the  black  orifice  in  the  wall  opposite — that 
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wall  pierced  with  slits,  like  prison  windows,  behind  which 
the  workroom  lay  that  she  remembered  so  well. 

'  Eusie,"  she  softly  called — oh,  very  softly — like  a 
voice  from  some  infinite  distance,  "  I  have  never  forgotten 
— have  you  ?  Are  you  somewhere  away  in  a  kind  of  land 
of  Never-Never,  as  once  you  called  it,  and  I  did  not  know 
what  you  meant.  Eusie,  come  back  to  me  !  Come  back 
into  our  beautiful  land  of  Ever-Ever  !  For  that  is  where 
I  truly  think  we  shall  some  day  meet — and  perhaps  may 
not  have  to  part." 

VI. — THE   GIFTS 

These  had  arrived  in  great  cases  from  time  to  time 
during  the  absence  of  Evadne.  Everard  and  Claire  had 
sent  liberal  gifts  in  money  to  their  darling,  bidding  her 
make  purchases  of  things  she  admired  on  her  travels  ;  and 
she  had  taken  them  at  their  word  and  had  bought  what 
pleased  her  most.  Jewels  had  small  lure  for  her.  Per- 
sonal adornments  for  the  most  part  left  her  cold.  But 
lovely  old  furniture,  with  the  craftsmanship  of  the  past 
upon  it,  with  history  behind  and  with  the  mellowness  and 
richness  of  age  and  tradition,  this  was  what  intrigued  her. 
Lacquered  cabinets  from  mysterious  China,  ivory  carv- 
ings, Satsuma  bowls  and  treasure  of  Oriental  workman- 
ship ;  Venetian  mirrors  in  heavy  silver  frames,  tables  in- 
laid with  ivory  and  ebony,  with  malachite  and  coloured 
marbles ;  a  bow-fronted  French  cabinet  inset  with  tortoise- 
shell,  with  inlay  work  and  brass  rail,  some  chairs  of  rare 
and  beautiful  workmanship  in  rare  and  beautiful  wood 
from  Italy,  and  rugs  from  Eastern  looms,  dense  and  soft, 
and  of  marvellous  depth  of  colour. 

The  cases  containing  these  and  many  other  purchases 
stood  in  that  lower  corridor,  so  full  of  associations  to 
Evadne.  Through  the  doorway  opposite  the  windows 
lay  that  arched  passage  out  to  the  Water  Divide — the 
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Shining  Divide — the  Divide  which  once  was  Green,  where 
comrades  and  friends  from  Orient  and  Occident  had  paced 
in  harmony  and  beautiful  amity  together.  She  longed  to 
open  that  door  ;  but  the  time  was  not  yet  come.  The 
cases  must  first  be  unpacked.  They  had  been  opened  ; 
but  waited  her  arrival  for  more  j  and  before  any  of  the 
other  servants  were  summoned  to  the  task,  Mammy  drew 
her  darling  mysteriously  aside,  and  showed  to  her  an 
open  case  which  was  not  one  that  she  had  sent,  though 
probably  no  other  eyes  would  guess  this. 

"  Old  Noah,  he  done  it.  He  made  it  like  de  oders. 
De  canoe  is  inside,  honey,  what  he  dun  made  for  you. 
Dey'll  all  tink  as  you  dun  bring  it — dun  buy  it — where 
you  abin  travelling.  And  dey'll  let  you  hab  it  on  de 
shining  waters.  Den,  honey,  you  can  go  where  you 
want.     De  waters,  dey  won't  tell  no  tales  !  " 

"Oh,  Mammy  !  "  Evadne  gave  a  little  gasp  of  astonish- 
ment and  rapture.  She  had  learnt  to  be  expert  with 
paddle  or  oar.  In  so  learning  her  heart  had  ever  turned 
towards  that  vision  of  shimmering  waters,  through  which 
she  had  threaded  a  shining  way  with  a  comrade  whose 
image  had  never  faded  from  her  heart.  Always  she  had 
been  asking,  "  Shall  I  ever  be  able  to  go  there  again  ? 
Grandfather  feels  strange  about  those  waters,  even  about 
the  lovely  lagoon.  There  are  no  boats.  He  never 
wishes  to  explore  our  lovely  creeks  and  pools.  Grannie 
seldom  speaks  of  the  lagoons.  But  when  I  go  back — 
when  I  am  grownup — shall  I  not  be  able  to  do  something?  " 

And  here  was  Mammy  showing  the  way. 

Later  came  the  Grannies  to  see  the  beautiful  array  of 
things  which  their  darling  had  purchased  from  their 
bountiful  gifts.  They  examined  and  admired,  struck  by 
the  discrimination  and  discernment  of  her  taste.  They 
had  prepared  a  beautiful  room  for  her,  once  the  place 
where  her  studies  had  been  prosecuted,  under  the  teachers 
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who  had  come  to  her  from  the  white  town  by  the  lake. 
Most  of  its  furniture  had  been  removed.  It  had  been 
fitted  up  for  her  in  white  ivory  enamel  and  tinted  draperies 
soft  and  rich,  with  no  strong  predominating  colour. 
Evadne  could  place  there  any  and  all  of  her  treasures. 
With  sparkling  eyes  she  was  deciding  where  each  should 
stand  :  until  at  last  Everard  exclaimed  at  sight  of  the 
canoe,  and  laughingly  asked  where  his  grand-daughter 
meant  to  place  that  trophy. 

'  On  the  lagoon,  Grandpapa,"  spoke  Evadne  with 
pretty  archness — "  our  lovely  lagoons  where  the  water  is 
not  deep,  and  where  I  can  glide  up  and  down  and  to  and 
fro  and  be  very,  very  happy  !  I  have  learnt  how  to  take 
a  canoe  anywhere  !  It  is  a  delicious  feeling,  gliding 
along  !  I  thought  of  it  all  the  time  I  was  learning  ! 
My  dear  home — it  brought  it  back  !  And  the  water  and 
the  flowers  kissing  it,  and  the  trees  and  the  birds  !  I  am 
going  to  have  my  canoe  carried  out  there,  so  that  I  can  be 
a  happy  water-bird  myself !  Procyon  shall  learn  to  tow 
me  if  ever  I  get  tired.  Oh,  Grandpapa,  you  don't  know 
how  I  shall  enjoy  it !  Don't  look  like  that !  I  am  going  to 
teach  you  to  be  very  fond  of  your  beautiful  lagoons,  and 
very  proud  of  your  aquatic  grand-daughter  !  " 

She  smiled  up  into  his  face  in  the  winning  way  he  could 
not  resist.  It  was  her  first  day  at  home.  He  could  deny 
her  nothing.  The  canoe  was  sent  down  to  the  lagoon,  and 
a  little  thatched  cabin  built  there  for  it. 


II 


-SOLITUDE 


Alone  on  shimmering  waters !  In  the  crocus  and 
shell-pink  dawn,  with  the  waking  world  aquiver  to  the 
glories  of  the  day  made  new.  In  dim,  shadowy  creeks 
with  the  molten  sky  above,  and  everything  beyond  the 
shadows  steeped  in  and  glistening  with  gold.  In  the 
magic  of  translucent  sunsets,  when  the  skies  revealed 
depth  after  glowing  depth  of  blending,  melting  colours, 
and  the  heavens  and  the  earth  melted  one  into  the  other 
till  their  shining  became  one  transfusion  of  ineffable 
wonder.  In  dim  gloaming  hours,  with  the  moon  riding 
in  white  majesty,  and  the  darkening  heavens  pricked  out 
with  shining  stars  towards  invisible  horizons,  silver 
awash  around  her,  and  soft  sibilant  sounds  whispering  of 
unseen  mysteries  of  life  and  growth.  How  wonderful  ! 
How  beautiful  !  Gold  and  silver  and  rainbow  solitudes — 
herself  and  the  exquisite  world  of  shimmering  waters  ! 

It  was  all  and  more  than  she  had  pictured  in  her 
dreams.  Through  the  last  two  and  a  half  years  of  her  life 
she  had  been  sundered  from  the  home  she  loved,  and  had 
lived  a  life  full  of  interests  and  crowded  with  incidents  ; 
but  one  in  which  she  was  seldom  alone  for  more  than  very 
brief  intervals.  Not  without  its  charm,  that  life  ;  but 
the  charm  was  entirely  different  from  anything  encoun- 
tered before.  It  had  pushed  aside  the  dream  world  in  which 
she  had  lived  so  much  of  her  child  life,  and  which  even  her 

education  had  not  greatly  modified  ;  for  always  there  was 
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the  lovely  home  beside  the  shining  waters  to  come  back  to. 
It  had  widened  her  horizons,  opened  out  vistas  of  under- 
standing and  observation,  given  her  a  new  scale  of  values 
regarding  life  and  its  many  diverse  aspects  and  problems. 
She  had  welcomed  its  lessons.  She  had  sought  to  assimi- 
late them.  She  ardently  wished  for  that  "  right  judg- 
ment in  all  things  "  which  seemed  the  chief  est  gift  of  the 
Guiding  Spirit  sent  down  to  man.  She  had  thought 
much,  observed  much,  and  dreamed  less.  Nevertheless, 
now  that  she  had  returned  to  her  dear  world  of  dreamy 
loveliness,  her  happiness  was  transcendent.  Dearly  as  she 
loved  the  guardian  spirits  of  the  place,  and  happy  as  were 
the  hours  she  spent  with  them,  these  other  hours  of  soli- 
tude were  inexpressibly  dear  to  her  ;  and  there  was  a  thrill 
in  the  consciousness  of  how  they  had  been  made  possible 
for  her. 

That  canoe  !  Designed  to  give  her  the  joy  of  indepen- 
dence !  Her  boy  comrade  of  that  distant  past  had  thought 
of  it — had  planned  it — had  given  her  the  hope  of  some  day 
accomplishing  what  had  for  long  been  only  a  dear  dream 
of  delight. 

Was  it  strange  that,  out  upon  the  waters,  in  the  sweet 
solitude  of  her  maidenhood,  she  should  think  again  and 
again  of  that  boy  comrade — wonder  about  him,  and 
about  that  strange,  far-away  feud  which  had  dropped  a 
black  curtain  between  Orient  and  Occident  ?  The 
situation  was  unchanged.  Mammy  had  told  her  so. 
Grannie  also.  She  must  not  speak  of  the  silent  house  and 
dark  gardens  across  the  glimmering  waterway.  Nobody 
had  come  to  live  there  all  these  years.  Would  she  ever 
have  the  courage  to  avail  herself  of  that  freedom  of  the 
mysterious  place  which  had  been  accorded  her  ?  She  did 
not  know  yet.  So  far  she  had  avoided  passing  into  that 
shadowed  channel,  or  traversing  those  dusky  tracks 
which  connected  these  lovely  lagoons,  and  the  lakes  beyond, 
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with  the  darker  waters  of  Orient.  It  had  been  enough  to 
live  these  hours  of  exquisite  silence  and  solitude  with  her 
own  dreams  in  their  own  setting  of  golden  light  and 
prismatic  colour.  Nevertheless,  the  call  of  the  darker 
world  often  made  itself  felt  in  her  heart ;  and  the  dreams 
of  that  comrade  of  past  years  became  more  insistent  in 
her  heart. 

TI. — ENCOUNTER 

Always  she  felt  that  there  was  a  meeting  which  would 
surely  come.  One  day  her  solitude  would  be  shivered 
into  ten  thousand  diamond  sparks.  One  day  she  would 
see  again  the  face  which  had  never  faded  from  her  memory, 
and  which  in  her  dreams  often  shone  like  a  beacon  light 
before  her,  a  light  towards  which  she  pressed  with  eager 
feet  and  with  outstretched  hands. 

If  she  had  not  been  always  alone  upon  the  water  this 
might  not  have  been  such  a  haunting  thought.  But 
Claire  was  not  strong  enough  for  the  adventure  of  the 
canoe,  and  Everard  would  not  let  his  grandchild  take  him 
upon  those  shimmering  waters.  She  only  made  the 
proposition  once  ;  and  the  response  it  encountered  sealed 
her  lips  for  the  future.  So  she  could  only  fall  back  upon 
her  dreams,  and  these  were  so  full  of  rainbow  joys  of  light 
and  colour  that  she  would  return  with  a  face  transfigured 
and  eyes  ashine  with  the  rapture  of  life  ;  so  that  they 
rejoiced  with  her,  and  let  her  spend  her  time  as  she  would. 
Her  return  brought  gladness  into  their  lives  and  bright- 
ness into  their  quiet,  lovely  home.  It  was  her  happiness  of 
which  they  dreamed.  If  she  found  it  upon  these  shining 
waters,  let  her  take  her  fill. 

There  came  a  day  when  Evadne  took  her  canoe  into  a 
narrow  and  shady  creek  that  she  had  not  hitherto  explored. 
There  were  many  of  these  tiny  threads  or  runnels  of  water. 
Some  of  them  were  lost  in  a  tangle  of  sub-tropic  greenery  ; 
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others  could  be  traversed  by  using  some  strength  and 
skill  in  forcing  a  way  through  water-plants  and  reed 
growths.  It  was  a  world  of  twinkling  mystery  and  beauty. 
In  the  hot  hours  the  dense  shade  was  very  grateful,  the 
lap  of  the  water  against  the  side  of  the  canoe  very  soothing- 
Evadne  did  not  know  exactly  where  she  was  going,  nor  did 
she  care.  She  found  herself  in  a  beautiful  place,  where 
blue  trees  waved  overhead,  and  masses  of  blue  hydrangea 
leaned  over  the  water,  to  be  reflected  back  in  its  glassy 
surface.  It  was  a  maze  of  azure  and  emerald,  and 
presently  the  runnel  of  water  widened  a  little.  The  girl 
saw  a  tiny  thatched  hut  built  a  little  above  the  stream, 
with  a  green  garden  running  down  to  its  edge  ;  and  she 
exclaimed  to  herself  with  eager  pleasure  : 

"  That  is  Mammy's  Blue  Cabin.  Now  why  did  she 
seem  as  though  she  did  not  want  me  to  go  ?  It  is  sweet 
here  ;  and  her  lodger — he  will  not  hurt  me.  She  said  so  ; 
and  if  it  is  a  secret,  of  course  I  will  not  tell.  Mammy  has 
the  right  to  do  as  she  will  in  her  own  little  home.  Ah  ! 
— now  I  see  somebody.  That  must  be  the  man  she 
whispered  about.  Dear  Mammy  !  She  always  liked  her 
little  bits  of  mystery  !  She  is  a  dear  !  I  will  never  worry 
her.     She  would  never  do  anything  wrong  !  " 

What  Evadne  had  seen  was  a  man's  figure  seated  upon 
a  bench  against  the  cabin  wall.  He  had  his  elbows  on  his 
knees,  his  head  on  his  hands,  and  he  seemed  to  be  lost  in 
his  own  thoughts  ;  for  he  never  moved  at  the  quiet 
approach  of  the  little  craft,  and  only  when  the  big  dog 
(who  plainly  knew  him)  went  up  and  laid  a  nose  upon 
his  knee  did  he  lift  up  his  head  and  gaze  at  the  girl  with 
eyes  which  she  called  "  haunted." 

Slowly  he  rose  to  his  feet,  and  she  saw  that  he  was  very 
tall  and  very  thin,  and  the  traces  of  suffering  limned  upon 
his  face  aroused  her  instant  compassion.  She  brought  up 
the  canoe  towards  a  growth  of  lilies  dreaming  against  the 
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bank,  and,  holding  by  a  drooping  bough  from  a  great 
custard-apple  tree,  she  sprang  lightly  ashore.  Then  the 
two  stood  looking  at  one  another,  the  girl  smiling,  the 
man  grave,  and  seemingly  struck  by  some  unaccountable 
species  of  fear.  Evadne  saw  the  trouble  in  his  eyes  and 
spoke  gently. 

"  Do  not  mind  me.  I  do  not  come  to  trouble  you. 
My  dear  old  nurse  has  told  me  about  your  being  here. 
She  said  you  had  been  good  to  her  once.  Now  she  is 
helping  you.  That  is  quite  right.  It  is  what  we  are  here 
to  do — to  help — to  bear  one  another's  burdens.  It  is 
what  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  myself  as  I  grow  older.  If  I 
can  help  you,  I  will  do  so." 

She  had  not  intended  to  say  so  much  when  she  started  ; 
but  some  strange  aspect  in  the  man  led  her  on.  He  had 
suffered.  She  was  sure  of  it.  Not  only  in  body,  but  in 
his  soul.  The  stricken  look  in  his  eyes  made  an  extra- 
ordinary appeal  to  her.  He  put  up  a  hand  as  though  to 
ward  her  off — as  though  he  must  warn  her  against  himself. 
She  saw  the  gesture  ;  she  read  the  look  in  his  eyes.  But 
it  made  her  lift  her  own  to  his  face  with  a  soft  and 
courageous  confidence. 

"  Let  us  sit  down  together,"  she  said,  "  and  you  shall 
tell  me  all  that  you  will." 


III. — SYMPATHY 

The  great  hollow  eyes  seemed  to  gather  into  their 
socket  s  alight  so  strange  that  Evadne  was  curiously 
fascinated  and  intrigued.  The  face — what  a  strange  one 
it  was  ! — with  features  hollow,  but  in  their  own  way 
beautiful,  and  eyes  like  wells  of  inextinguishable  sorrow. 
And  when  he  spoke  there  was  in  his  voice  the  under- 
current of  a  sadness  quite  beyond  the  power  of  expression. 
She  had  met  nothing  like  it  before.     And  that  curious 
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mark  upon  his  forehead — like  the  mark  of  a  seal — had  it 
any  significance  ?  Any  connection  with  the  story  which 
she  knew  must  attach  to  such  a  personality. 

"  Why  do  you  speak  so,  Miss  Carradine  ?  Why  should 
I  have  anything  to  tell  ?  " 

"  It  came  into  my  mind.  Forgive  me  if  my  words 
sound  like  an  intrusion  into  your  trouble.  Mammy  thinks 
that  you  have  had  trouble.  I  see  it  in  your  face.  Some- 
times it  helps  a  little — does  it  not — to  talk  it  over  with 
somebody  who  might  understand,  if  only  a  little  ?  ' 

"  There  are  troubles  which  no  words  can  mend.  There 
are  some  which  none  can  truly  understand.  Mine  is  one 
of  such." 

"  Not  understand,  perhaps  ;  not  its  facts.  I  do  not 
ask  you  of  those.  But  your  heart  is  so  sad.  Perhaps  you 
are  very  lonely.  That  makes  my  heart  feel  sad  also. 
Is  there  not  a  sadness  which  helps,  when  it  is  offered  in 
sympathy  ?  " 

They  were  seated  now  upon  the  bench  beneath  the  wall 
of  the  Blue  Cabin.  Blue  lights  from  the  trees  flickered 
upon  the  green  gold  of  the  grass.  All  was  very  still  about 
them,  and  blue  lilies  dreamed  upon  the  water.  She  lifted 
her  eyes  to  his. 

"  You  know  my  name.  I  do  not  know  yours.  I  will 
not  ask  it  if  you  would  rather  that  it  was  a  secret." 

A  slight  spasm  or  twitch  crossed  his  features.  For  a 
moment  he  hesitated.  Then  with  his  eyes  full  upon  her 
he  answered  in  a  low,  hoarse  voice  : 

"  My  name  is  Aylmer  Ritson." 

It  meant  nothing  to  her.  To  her  knowledge  she  had 
never  heard  the  name  before.  He  saw  this,  and  a  flicker 
like  one  of  relief  passed  across  his  face.  His  figure  lost  a 
trifle  of  its  strained  tension.  She  noted  this  and  gave  him  a 
gentle  look. 

"  Are  you  in  danger  ?  "she  ventured  to  ask. 
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"  I  might  be — if  my  name  became  known." 

"  And  yet  you  have  told  it  me.  But  with  me  it  will 
be  safe." 

"  I  felt  that.  And  I  could  not  speak  an  untruth  to 
you." 

"  Have  you  done  wrong  ?  I  mean  some  great  wrong — 
which  makes  you  have  to  hide  ?  " 

"  I  have  done  no  great  wrong  ;  and  yet  I  must  needs 
hide." 

With  a  great  wonder  and  quick  sympathy  in  her 
glance  she  spoke  again.  She  felt  the  truth  in  the  man, 
just  as  she  felt  his  sorrow,  his  suffering  and  his  mystery. 

"  Then  I  am  glad  that  you  have  come  here  to  hide.  I 
think  you  will  be  very  safe.  I  cannot  imagine  how  any- 
body could  find  you  here.  And  as  I  believe  you — that  you 
have  done  no  great  wrong — I  will  keep  your  secret — just 
the  little  I  know." 

'  I  would  tell  you  more  if  I  could,"  he  answered, 
looking  straight  out  before  him,  "  but  that  is  what  I  dare 
not  do.     I  must  bear  it  alone." 

'  That  shall  be  as  you  wish.  But  if  I  could  help  you 
to  bear  it — I  gladly  would." 

He  looked  at  her,  and  there  was  worship  in  the  haunted 
eyes. 

'  I  thank  you,"  he  answered.  "  Whatever  happens  I 
shall  always  have  that  to  remember  :  that  you  trusted  me, 
though  you  knew  me  for  a  marked  man — in  hiding." 

Seemingly  without  any  real  consciousness  of  what  he  did, 
he  touched  the  seal  upon  his  brow,  as  Cain  might  have 
done  that  set  upon  his  own  by  the  finger  of  Divine 
Justice.  Evadne  shivered  lightly — she  knew  not 
why. 

'  Do  you  think  that  anything  might  happen — here, 
in  this  safe  place  ?  " 

'  I  cannot  tell.     It  might.     But  if  it  does  I  shall  hold 
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this  memory  in  my  heart.     My  lips  will  be  sealed  ;   but 
there  will  be  a  light  behind." 

She  looked  at  him  with  her  clear  golden  eyes  filled  to 
the  brim  with  unspoken  sympathy  and  with  the  wonder- 
ment of  her  perplexity.  In  her  white  loveliness  it  was 
not  strange  that  she  took  on,  in  the  man's  eyes,  the  guise 
of  guardian  angel. 

"  Should  I  be  able  to  help  you — if  it  came — the 
danger  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head  ;  then  after  a  moment  of  hesitation 
he  reached  out  and  took  her  hand  to  carry  it  to  his  lips. 
His  own  trembled  slightly  with  the  stress  of  hidden 
emotion. 

"  If  it  were  to  come — the  danger — I  do  not  think  that 
you — or  any  creature — could  help  me.  But  I  can  bear  it. 
I  have  lived  under  the  shadow  of  it  all  my  life.  I  expect 
to  die  beneath  it  also.  But  it  will  be  all  right.  I  am  not 
stained  in  my  soul.  If  I  have  sinned  .  .  ."  He  stopped 
suddenly,  a  spasm  of  pain  passing  over  his  face,  which  had 
grown  very  grey.  "  I  can  bear  it,"  he  concluded  in  a  thin 
voice.  "  I  think,  perhaps,  that  my  release  is  near  at  hand. 
I  shall  not  grieve  to  go." 

He  lifted  himself  up  with  something  of  an  effort  and 
slipped  round  an  angle  of  the  cabin.  Evadne  found  her- 
self alone  with  tears  on  her  cheek. 

Here  was  a  problem  which  needed  thinking  over — a 
perplexity  that  she  must  try  and  solve.  Mammy  would 
say  so  little.  She  did  not  seem  to  want  to  talk  of  it. 
And  Evadne  never  pressed  a  matter  if  her  interlocutor  was 
reluctant  to  speak.     She  just  took  it  into  her  own  spirit. 

"  I  shall  have  to  go  to  Orient,"  spoke  a  voice  in  the 
girl's  heart,  "  It  is  there  that  I  must  think  it  all  out.  I 
have  been  in  the  sunshine — in  the  shimmer  of  golden 
waters  all  this  time.     Now  I  feel  the  call  of  the  shadows." 
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IV. — SHADOWS 

Ever  since  her  return  home  Evadne  had  been  conscious 
of  a  longing  after  the  dim  waterways  and  the  shadowy 
house  so  near  and  yet  so  far  !  It  still  stood  dark  and 
empty.  So  much  she  knew.  Mammy  had  told  her  so, 
and  her  grandmother  also,  when  with  eyes  which 
were  unconsciously  wistful  she  had  put  the  question.  No 
change  in  that  situation.  The  names  of  Orient  and  of 
Eustis  were  barred  in  the  house  of  sunshine  and  flowers. 
But  the  child  of  that  house  had  contracted  a  habit  of 
stealing  to  the  window  in  the  gallery,  or  through  the  door 
in  the  corridor  below,  and  gazing  out  upon  the  streak  of 
dividing  water,  her  heart  filled  with  strange  longings  and 
passionate  desires. 

But  as  yet  when  out  in  her  canoe  she  had  not  traversed 
that  shadowed  channel,  nor  taken  her  way  into  the  dim 
waters  of  yonder  strange,  deserted  place.  She  had  longed  to 
do  so,  yet  she  had  not  gratified  that  longing.  She  saw  it 
in  her  dreams,  waking  and  sleeping  ;  but  not  as  yet  with 
her  own  eyes.  Now  she  was  going.  The  call  had  come. 
She  had  to  answer  it.  There  were  so  many  things  she  had 
to  think  over  now  ;  and  she  needed  the  dim  darkness  of 
shadowed  waters  for  that  task.  How  strange,  in  the  silent 
brooding  hour,  when  the  sun  blazed  overhead  and  the 
silence  of  the  siesta  rest  had  fallen  over  all,  to  be  gliding 
between  those  twin  houses — like  a  ghost  revisiting  a 
former  habitat.  Even  the  dog  was  left  behind  to-day. 
The  heat  had  made  him  languid,  and  he  was  in  the  stables 
to  be  doctored.  She  was  not  sorry  to-day  to  be  unattended 
even  by  Procyon.  Silence,  solitude  and  shadow  called 
insistently  upon  her.  And  she  was  on  her  way  to  the 
dark  loneliness  of  Orient. 

She  had  never  been  there  since  he  had  taken  her — the 
Eusie  of  her  childhood's  memories  ;     that  Waldo  Eustis 
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whose  name  in  the  world — in  some  of  its  spheres — was 
well  known.  There  had  been  many  of  that  name,  which 
had  passed  from  father  to  son .  She  had  never  known  much 
concerning  them  ;  but  she  knew  that  these  men  held  an 
honourable  record  in  their  own  world.  They  had  achieved 
fame  and  distinction.  Their  friendship  would  be 
accounted  something  of  an  honour.  But  here  that  name 
was  barred  !  Here,  where  in  a  beautiful  past  Damon  and 
Pythias  had  walked  as  comrades — as  brothers — all  which 
had  been  so  beautiful  was  dead — blasted — wiped  off  I 
How  sad  !     Could  nothing  be  done  ? 

Evadne  had  come  forth  to  think,  to  muse,  perhaps  to 
pray.  God  was  in  the  shadows  as  much  as  in  the  sun- 
shine. Sometimes,  indeed,  it  almost  seemed  as  though  He 
might  draw  near  when  other  lights  failed.  The  girl 
turned  out  of  the  glimmering  track  between  the  houses, 
and  set  her  tiny  craft  eastward  along  a  gleaming  thread  of 
water  which  first  skirted  the  tangled  gardens  of  Orient, 
and  then  lost  itself  in  a  maze  of  jungle-like  growth, 
through  which  it  was  only  possible  to  push  a  slow  way. 

She  remembered  this  region  of  tangled  dimness  and 
beauty ;  for  there  was  much  of  austere  and  solemn 
loveliness  in  its  splendid  fertility  and  its  giant  growths. 
There  were  traces,  too,  that  use  was  made  of  this  fecundity 
of  nature.  Evadne  could  see  that  timber  was  felled,  that 
reeds  and  bamboos  were  cut  and  stacked,  that  fruits  were 
garnered,  and  that  nature's  liberality  was  not  suffered  to 
waste.  Some  guiding  head  or  hand  was  here,  although 
unseen.  She  felt  a  tiny  quiver  of  the  nerves  as  she  pushed 
on  and  on  towards  some  indefinite  goal.  A  name  seemed 
almost  to  throb  in  the  air.  Waldo  Eustis — Waldo  Eustis  ! 
Eusie  !  The  boy-comrade  of  ten  years  ago.  Where  was 
he  now  ? 

She  reached  a  spot  where  the  thread  of  water  widened 
to  a  small  lake.     She  and  he  had  been  there  together 
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once.  More  than  once.  They  had  spent  their  farewell 
hour  upon  it.  There  had  not  been  much  to  say.  Shadows 
seemed  over  them  then.  But  they  had  talked  of  another 
meeting.  He  had  said  that  after  the  place  was  actually 
his — after  he  had  come  into  full  possession — he  should 
certainly  come  to  and  fro.  And  now  ?  Why,  she  was  of 
age  herself;  and  this  canoe  had  been  practically  his  gift  to 
her.  He  was  older  by  a  few  years.  Surely  he  would 
come  soon  !  And  if  he  came  !  Ah,  there  it  was — the 
problem  she  would  have  to  face.  For  she  had  never 
forgotten  him.  Nothing  curious  in  that,  perhaps.  But 
the  thing  which  was  puzzling  was  this :  Childhood  had 
passed  with  her.  Maidenhood  and  its  dreams  had  come. 
She  had  gone  out  amongst  other  maidens,  had  learned 
their  language,  had  watched  their  unfolding  lives.  Under- 
standing had  come  to  her  of  that  radiant  land  towards 
which  young  life  presses  eagerly ;  and  how  in  that 
radiant  land  another  would  be  waiting  for  her — a  hand 
stretched  out  into  which  her  own  would  be  placed.  Then 
a  face  would  materialise  out  of  the  rosy,  rainbow  clouds 
of  dreamland — and  she  would  find  her  mate  ! 

That  was  what  she  learned  from  watching  others  and 
hearing  their  whispered  confidences  and  happy  antici- 
pations. From  them  she  sometimes  caught  glimpses, 
heard  soft  strains,  felt  herself  on  some  magic  threshold,  on 
one  side  of  a  magic  door  ;  and  beyond  that  door,  upon 
its  other  side,  who  waited  for  her  ?  Then  came  the 
strange  conviction.  It  was  Eusie  whom  she  would  find  if 
ever  the  door  were  thrown  open.  It  was  his  face  that 
adumbrated  itself  at  the  end  of  a  long,  long  vista  of  light. 
Why  should  this  thing  be  ?  It  was  years  and  years  since 
they  had  met.  Others  had  come  and  gone.  She  had 
made  charming  friendships  with  visitors  at  the  white 
hotel  upon  the  lake  at  home.  When  sent  forth  amongst 
strangers  she  had  received  full  meed  of  admiration  and 
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adulation.  Attractive  men  had  paid  court  to  her  often. 
She  had  enjoyed  their  company,  had  felt  interest  in  their 
personalities,  had  been  glad  that  they  should  like  her  and 
seek  her  society.  But  when  they  had  sought  a  nearer 
approach,  when  she  had  sensed  that  they  offered  more  and 
asked  more  than  just  the  happy  friendship  she  was  willing 
to  accord,  she  had  been  conscious  of  a  quick  recoil.  For 
them  she  had  nothing  more.  She  could  accept  no  more 
from  them.  Why  not  ?  Others  had  wondered  at  her, 
and  she  could  not  reply  to  their  questions.  Only  she 
knew  it  was  so.  And  when  she  tried  to  probe  into  her  own 
heart  and  see  what  the  difficulty  was  (for  she  knew  that 
her  grandfather  was  really  anxious  for  her  to  accept  one 
of  her  suitors,  who  had  visited  Occident  to  obtain  consent 
to  his  suit),  all  she  could  see  there  was  that  shining  of  rain- 
bow waters  and  the  face  of  Waldo  Eustis — the  handsome 
boy  who  had  taken  her  out  on  them — and  her  heart  would 
beat  with  quick  pulsations,  as  she  asked  herself  what  it 
could  mean.  For  if  there  was  one  man  in  all  the  world 
whom  she  would  never  be  suffered  to  marry,  even  should 
they  become  lovers,  it  was  this  Waldo  Eustis  of  Orient, 
whose  very  name  was  not  suffered  to  be  spoken  at  Occident, 
against  whom  a  barrier  had  been  erected  for  fifty  years ; 
and  such  a  barrier  as  she  was  powerless  to  break 
through.  Gentle  and  kindly  and  indulgent  as  her  grand- 
father was  to  her,  she  knew  when  she  reached  an  impasse. 
There  would  come  a  steely  gleam  into  his  kind  eyes, 
his  voice  would  take  on  a  steely  ring.  His  words  would 
be  few,  but  always  to  the  same  effect :  "  That  is  a 
subject  which  I  never  discuss,  my  dear.     It  is  closed." 

And  now,  away  from  Occident  with  its  glow  of  light 
and  colour,  its  softness,  fragrance,  and  sense  of  lovely 
isolation  and  tranquillity,  Evadne  had  found  for  herself  a 
shadowy  place  of  dimness  in  which  to  commune  with  her 
heart  and  spirit. 
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For  Waldo  would  come.  Something  told  her  that. 
The  Eusie  of  her  childhood,  now  grown  to  manhood. 
He  would  come.  She  felt  his  presence  so  near  in  this 
sheltered  cave  of  interlacing  boughs  that  she  shivered 
with  a  sense  of  inexplicable  ecstasy.  He  would  come. 
She  would  meet  him.  What  then  ?  Ah,  what  indeed  ! 
Then  back  over  her  memory  there  rolled  the  echo  of  words 
spoken  together  long  since — "  What  is  forgiveness  ?  " 
And  was  there  not  a  talk  of  something  to  be  accomplished  ? 
Carradine  and  Eustis  could  only  come  together  again  if 
there  were  full  forgiveness  on  both  sides. 

For  Eustis  had  also  to  forgive.  Carradine  was  not 
alone  in  a  sense  of  injury.  At  least,  so  Evadne  had  begun 
to  understand.  Carradine  had  won  the  prize — Eustis  had 
been  rejected.  Then  had  come  that  happening  for  which 
Eustis  might  or  might  not  have  been  responsible.  Cer- 
tainly not  wholly  responsible ;  for  Nature  was  alive  and  at 
work  that  night,  and  perhaps  if  not  assisted  in  her  effort, 
the  escape  of  imprisoned  waters  might  have  done  a 
greater  damage.  Eustis  had  sought  to  demonstrate  this. 
Carradine  had  refused  to  listen.  So  much  the  child  had 
been  told — that  one  effort  from  Eustis  towards  reconcilia- 
tion, the  stern  refusal  to  open  the  subject.  Then  blank 
silence.  Now  both  sides  were  alive  to  a  sense  of  injury. 
But  what  about  forgiveness  ?  "  If  ye  forgive  not  men  .  .  . 
neither  can  your  Heavenly  Father  forgive  you."  "  For- 
give and  it  shall  be  forgiven."  "  I  believe  in  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins."  Evadne  pressed  her  hands  closely  together. 
How  strange,  after  all  these  years,  that  sense  of  injury  and 
anger  !  Perhaps  not  anger  now.  That  word  did  not 
seem  in  the  least  to  express  the  Carradine  attitude.  It 
was  just  a  cold,  stern  repudiation  of  the  whole  question. 
More  than  once,  many  times  at  long  intervals,  Evadne 
had  sought  to  bring  about  discussion.  She  was  so  quiver- 
ingly  alive  to  the  beauty  of  their  lagoons,  to  the  immense 
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boon  it  had  been  to  the  people  for  the  sandy  barrenness  of 
the  sandy  waste  to  be  transformed  as  it  now  was  into  a 
fertile  region  of  pools  and  channels,  where  birds  nested  and 
bred,  and  crops  flourished,  and  flax  and  rice  and  yams  and 
osiers  fought  for  pre-eminence,  and  afforded  abundance  of 
food  for  man  and  beast.  Fruiting  trees  like  custard- 
apple,  loquat  and  avocata  pear  made  groves  upon  the 
little  islands,  pomegranate  trees  budded  and  bloomed  and 
fruited,  and  beyond  lay  an  area  of  lovely  vineyard  ground, 
where  before  nothing  had  been  able  to  sustain  more  than  a 
very  stunted  life.  How  often  had  she  tried  to  speak  of 
this,  and  how  often  had  the  subject  been  turned  off  I 
Mr.  Carradine  scarcely  ever  visited  this  portion  of  his 
estate.  He  knew  that  the  returns  had  doubled  and  quad- 
rupled, and  that  after  long  desolation  splendid  results  had 
followed.  But  he  never  willingly  spoke  upon  the  subject, 
and  Evadne's  heart  sank  in  recalling  these  things. 

"  I  meant  to  have  done  so  much  before  Eusie  came 
again — and  I  have  accomplished  nothing.  Perhaps  worse 
than  nothing  ;  for  sometimes  I  fancy  that  Grandfather 
suspects  that  I  feel  some  interest  in  Orient.  And  I  do — 
I  do  !  What  will  it  be  like  if  ever  Orient  is  lived  in  again, 
and  Occident's  doors  are  fast  shut  ?  " 

That  was  one  problem,  but  there  was  another.  That 
lonely  man  in  Mammy's  Blue  Cabin,  in  hiding.  What  did 
that  mean  ?  The  thought  was  troubling  her.  She  loved 
and  trusted  Mammy  ;  and  Mammy  had  told  her  that  this 
guest  of  hers  had  helped  both  of  them  in  that  hurried 
flight  from  the  former  life,  when  they  had  had  to  flee  from 
the  death  which  had  overwhelmed  father,  mother  and  little 
brothers  not  so  very  far  away.  He  had  helped  them. 
But  Grannie  was  not  to  know  anything  about  it.  Mammy 
was  authoritative  on  that  point,  though  unable  to  explain. 

"  You  don't  need  to  say  one  li'l  word,  honey.  'Tis 
naught  to  you.     'Tis  jest  Mammy's  business.     He's  bery 
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sick  man,  and  good  man  too.  Dunno  why  he's  got  to 
hide  ;  but  so  'tis.  An'  Mammy  dun  help  him.  De  li'l 
cabin  is  Mammy's  own.  Master  and  mistress  said  so. 
I'se  doin'  no  wrong  to  nobody,  an'  he  deserves  to  be 
helped,  'cause  he  helped  me  and  my  honey  one  time. 
You  go  see  him.  Him  do  you  no  harm  ;  but  don't  speak 
one  li'l  word.  You'm  grown  woman  now.  You'm  no 
li'l  child.  You  do's  I  say.  Mammy  knows."  And 
last  evening  only,  after  Evadne  had  paid  another  visit  to 
the  Blue  Cabin,  and  had  spoken  again  with  Mammy  about 
its  inmate,  whose  personality  had  begun  to  intrigue  her, 
and  the  mystery  surrounding  him  to  work  upon  her 
imagination,  the  old  negress  had  lifted  a  finger  to  her  lips 
and  had  just  whispered  mysteriously:  "  Don't  you  eber 
talk  to  him  'bout  de  Eustis  fambly,  honey.  Dat  ar  name 
scares  him  stiff.  Seems  he  hadn't  any  kind  o'  notion  as 
any  ob  dem  lived  here  about.  Don't  you  ebber  say  dat 
name  to  him.     Mebbe  he'll  forget  'bout  it  in  time." 

So  here  was  another  linked  mystery — Eustis  and  this 
fugitive  !  She  had  come  out  to  take  counsel  with  the 
shadows  ;  and  they  only  seemed  enfolding  her  in  greater 
darkness.  Oh,  if  she  could  see  some  way  out  of  her  tangle 
of  perplexities  I  If  only  Eusie  would  come  !  Perhaps 
he  might  find  a  way.  Men  were  so  strong.  He  would 
surely  grow  up  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  !  She  had  been 
lying  back  in  her  canoe,  hands  clasped  behind  head,  her 
eyes  on  the  dim  tangle  overhead,  through  which  the  sky 
could  only  be  seen  as  a  bewilderment  of  tiny  fire  sparks. 
Now  she  suddenly  sat  up,  and  in  so  doing  became  aware  of 
movement  and  sound  not  far  away.  The  tangle  of  greenery 
upon  the  bank  close  to  where  she  had  pushed  her  canoe 
parted,  and  a  face  appeared.  Then  a  form  followed,  a  tall 
firmly-knit  figure  in  spotless  white  drill ;  and  a  cry  went 
up  from  her  heart,  echoed  softly  by  her  lips  : 

"  Eusie  !  " 
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An  arm  was  flung  up  in  salute.  With  a  crash  and 
swish  the  figure  was  beside  her. 

"  Then  it  is  Vady — in  the  canoe  !  I  could  scarcely 
trust  my  eyes  when  I  seemed  to  see  it  stranded  there  in 
the  reeds  and  rushes.  Vady,  I  am  coming  in  !  I  made  it 
big  enough  for  the  pair  of  us.  Stay  where  you  are.  I 
will  be  skipper  now  !  " 

Her  heart  beat  tumultuously.  As  in  a  dream  she 
watched  him  step  with  lightness  and  accuracy  into  the 
small  craft.  Waldo  Eustis — and  herself,  Evadne  Carra- 
dine  !  As  children  they  had  met  before  ;  but  this  was 
something  different.  Man  and  maiden  now,  with  child- 
hood left  behind.  She  had  gained  permission  then  for  her 
beautiful  golden  secret.  But  how  would  it  be  now  ? 
Had  she  the  right  to  expect  continued  indulgence  ? 
Or  might  she  regard  herself  as  having  reached  a 
bourne  along  life's  road  which  marked  for  her  an  era  of 
greater  individual  independence  ?  She  lived  under  her 
grandfather's  roof.  She  must  not  disregard  his  rulings. 
Nevertheless  she  had  her  own  individuality  to  cherish, 
her  own  code  of  conduct  to  follow.  She  must  think — she 
must  think — but  it  could  not  be  yet,  with  that  compelling 
glance  upon  her  which  she  remembered  so  well.  How  blue 
those  eyes  were  in  a  brown  face,  straight-featured  and  finely 
cut !  How  strong  and  noble  its  expression  !  How  strong  in 
masculine  grace  the  tall,  athletic  figure  !  Evadne  felt  her 
face  flush  from  brow  to  chin  as  their  glances  met  and 
crossed.  Next  moment,  with  a  slightly  stooping  gesture, 
but  still  maintaining  his  perfect  poise  and  equilibrium, 
he  had  possessed  himself  of  her  hand. 

"  Vady  !  "  he  said,  and  looked  full  into  her  eyes,  "  I 
have  come  back,  as  I  said  I  should.  Orient  is  mine.  I 
have  come  to  make  the  place  ready.  Then  I  shall  bring 
my  grandfather  here — to  end  his  days." 


Ill 


-THINGS   ASTOUNDING 


They  looked  one  at  the  other,  those  two  young  things,  so 
full  of  the  beauty  and  the  glow  of  life's  morning.  She 
thought  she  had  never  seen  anything  more  splendid  than 
the  virile  energy  and  dominance  in  his  strong,  forceful  face. 
To  him  the  exquisite  loveliness  of  a  world  made  new  was 
enshrined  in  her  blossoming  maidenhood.  He  felt  a 
clutch  at  his  heartstrings  new  and  wonderful.  She  was 
aware  of  some  golden  shimmer  about  them,  which  even 
in  this  shadowy  place  brought  with  it  a  glory  unknown 
even  upon  the  sun-bathed  lagoons.  The  years  rolled 
away.  Time  ceased  to  exist.  They  were  children  again 
upon  life's  threshold.  Yet  they  were  much  more  than 
that.  They  were  man  and  maid  before  the  portals  of 
some  golden  land  of  promise  ;  and  when  those  doors 
should  slide  open  for  them.  .  .  . 

'  Vady,"  he  said,  looking  squarely  into  her  eyes,  "  you 
know  that  I  have  come  back  into  your  life.  I  do  not 
mean  ever  to  go  out  of  it  again." 

For  a  moment  she  gazed  at  him  with  the  rapture  of 
some  ineffable  revelation  of  glory.  But  even  as  he  watched 
his  eyes  brimming  with  unutterable  thoughts,  a  veil 
seemed  to  fall  between  them.  Evadne  put  up  her  hands 
as  though  to  shield  her  face. 

'  What  is  it,  Vady  ?  "  he  gently  asked.  "  Is  anything 
the  matter?     Tell  me  !  " 
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"  Eusie,  surely  you  must  a  little  understand.  Orient 
and  Occident — the  Water  Divide  that  Eustis  made. 
Carradine  has  never  crossed  it.  How  can  you  ever  come 
into  my  life  whilst  I  live  beneath  my  dear,  dear  grand- 
father's roof  ?     And  to  him  I  owe  so  much  !  " 

Young  Waldo  Eustis  gently  seated  himself  in  the  small 
craft.  He  had  to  move  gingerly  ;  but  with  knees  drawn 
up  and  hands  clasped  round  them,  he  could  look  at  her  at 
close  quarters  and  mark  the  wistfulness  of  her  eyes  and 
the  quiver  of  her  lips. 

"  Vady,  is  that  old,  old  quarrel  not  yet  forgotten — or 
forgiven  ?  " 

"  Eusie,  if  it  were  only  a  quarrel  1  But  there  was 
none.  It  is  so  difficult  for  us  to  understand,  who  are 
young ;  and  all  that  happened  so  long  ago.  But  Grand- 
father does  not  forget.  What  he  feels  he  never  says. 
He  will  not  say.  That  is  what  makes  it  all  so  difficult. 
He  declines  to  discuss  anything.  He  will  not  have  a  word 
spoken  in  his  hearing.  Grandmother  has  tried.  I  have 
tried.  Eusie,  it  is  no  use.  If  you  are  at  Orient  and  I  at 
Occident,  it  will  be  as  though  great  oceans  rolled  between 
us  !  " — and  from  her  starry  golden  eyes  there  fell  a 
sparkling  tear. 

"  We  will  see  about  that,"  he  spoke  in  his  deep,  gentle 
voice.  "  Oceans  have  been  traversed  before  this — oceans 
material  and  oceans  metaphorical.  Did  you  ever  hear  the 
old  adage,  Vady — '  Love  will  find  out  the  way  '  ?  Per- 
haps it  will  be  given  to  you  and  me  to  bring  that  word  to 
pass." 

Straight  the  clear  blue  gaze  probing  into  hers,  seemed  to 
find  its  way  right  into  her  heart.  She  was  conscious  of  an 
exquisite  shivering  running  like  liquid  fire  through  all  her 
veins.  She  sat  quite  still  in  a  trance  of  silent  ecstasy ; 
and  all  around  her  the  still  shadowy  woodlands  seemed  to 
echo   with  "the^magic   word — "  Love  !     love  !      love  !  ' 
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What  did  it  mean  ?  What  was  it  that  had  befallen  them, 
all  in  those  few  minutes  ? 

Then,  very  quietly  and  in  a  different  voice,  Waldo 
took  up  the  word. 

"  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  my  grandfather,  Vady, 
and  about  the  strange  things  which  have  happened  in  our 
home  of  Archid  Hilton,  which  we  are  about  to  leave. 
Have  you  heard  anything  concerning  that  happening  of 
two  years  back,  sometimes  called  the  Eustis  tragedy  ? 
Or  was  that  kept  from  you  as  being  linked  up  with  the 
forbidden  theme  ?  " 

"  I  was  travelling  two  years  ago.  I  heard  nothing. 
Tragedy,  Eusie  ?  " 

'  I  will  tell  you.  I  was  not  there.  I  was  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  I  have  spent  several  years  studying  the 
methods  of  that  wonderful  man,  Luther  Burbank — you 
may  have  heard  of  him.  His  aim  and  object  is  increased 
production — helping  Nature  in  her  wonderful  task,  and 
immensely  increasing  her  powers  of  production  and  re- 
production. Of  that  we  shall  often  talk  in  the  future. 
My  father  and  grandfather  have  been  inventors — as  their 
forefathers  for  several  generations.  They  have  won 
distinction.  They  have  been  long  on  the  track  of  some 
great  discovery  whose  nature  and  property  I  do  not 
exactly  know ;  but  I  always  understood  that  in  any 
future  war  it  might  be  a  determining  factor  to  which- 
ever side  possessed  its  secret.  The  object,  therefore,  as  I 
take  it,  was  for  destruction  ;  and  it  did  not  make  great 
appeal  to  me.  I  had  other  thoughts  and  objects.  I  was 
permitted  to  take  my  own  line.  My  father  was  dis- 
appointed not  to  have  me  for  his  assistant  and  collabor- 
ator ;  but  he  and  my  grandfather  appreciated  my  object 
and  let  me  go.  They  found  a  very  able  assistant  in  a  man 
older  than  myself  and  extremely  clever.  I  saw  him  on 
my  visits  home.     Personally  I  never  liked  him.     But  I 
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hid  a  distaste  of  which  I  was  a  little  ashamed.  He  was  a 
handsome  fellow,  tall  and  lean,  with  a  hawk-like  brilliance 
of  eye  and  a  very  curious  mark  in  the  centre  of  his  fore- 
head like  a  seal.  His  name  was  Ritson  ;  and  I  believe 
that  he  caused  my  father's  death,  although  there  was  no 
actual  proof  that  he  was  murdered.  Vady — how  white 
you  have  gone.     I  will  not  tell  you  any  more." 

"  Yes,  do — I  must  hear  all  now.  Indeed,  it  is 
nothing.  Only  it  seemed  so  sad.  I  never  knew  any- 
thing about  it.  What  happened,  Eusie  ?  Please  tell 
me." 

"  I  will — just  in  brief.  I  was  summoned  home  by  an 
urgent  cable.  I  came  to  find  my  father  dead  and  my 
grandfather  stricken  down  by  a  slight  stroke  of  paralysis. 
Ritson  was  gone,  and  with  him  all  the  specifications  con- 
cerning the  investigation  and  discovery  of  which  I  have 
told  you,  just  then  completed.  Every  note  and  formula 
had  been  purloined  or  destroyed.  My  father  had  been 
found  in  the  laboratory,  lying  prone  over  his  work-table, 
stone  dead.  No  mark  of  violence.  No  trace  of  poison. 
The  verdict  could  only  be  heart-failure — syncope.  But 
never  for  one  moment  have  I  been  in  doubt.  As  certain 
as  you  and  I  sit  here  in  this  boat  to-day,  Vady,  so  certain 
am  I  that  the  man  Ritson  was  morally,  if  not  actually, 
guilty  of  my  father's  death.  I  could  not  hunt  him  out 
then.  My  grandfather's  state  was  too  precarious.  The 
stroke  itself  had  not  been  severe  ;  but  he  was  a  man 
broken  down  and  no  longer  master  of  himself  or  his 
affairs.  I  had  to  take  command.  I  was  held  there  by  a 
duty  which  could  not  be  entrusted  to  another.  He  clung 
to  me.  I  was  all  he  had  left.  I  had  to  let  everything  else 
go  by.  I  had  no  proof  against  Ritson.  I  mean  there  was 
no  proof  that  he  had  injured  my  father.  His  disappear- 
ance and  that  of  the  papers  was  immensely  significant, 
and  the  police  were  put  upon  the  track.     But  he  had  laid 
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his  plans  too  astutely  to  be  caught.  He  got  clear  away 
out  of  the  country.  We  had  nothing  to  trace  him  by. 
Then  a  few  months  ago  it  came  to  my  knowledge  that  this 
great  Eustis  secret  and  invention  had  been  sold  to  Ger- 
many. The  secret  police  found  that  out.  I  cannot 
prove  it  to  be  the  same  as  was  worked  out  at  Archid 
Hilton  ;  but  I  know  it  to  be  so.  The  man  probably  had 
confederates.  There  may  have  been  modifications, 
additions — but  there  it  remains.  The  Eustis  secret  has 
been  filched  and  sold  away  in  Europe  ;  and  my  father's 
life  paid  forfeit.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that,  though  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  prove  it.  But  one  task  yet  remains  to 
me.  When  I  can  place  my  grandfather  here  in  Orient,  in 
this  soft  climate,  and  under  skilled  care — for  this  last 
news  broke  him  down  again  badly — I  must  go  out  and 
seek  this  man,  whose  evil  deeds  have  wrought  such  ill. 
Nor  ought  the  search  to  be  too  difficult  of  prosecution. 
For  whether  the  man  be  an  actual  murderer  in  fact,  he  has 
the  air  of  one  ;  for  he  bears  about  with  him  the  mark  of 
Cain  upon  his  brow." 


II. — LONG,   LONG  THOUGHTS 

Waldo  took  up  the  paddle  and  gently  backed  out  from 
amongst  the  tall  reeds  and  osiers.  When  it  was  possible 
to  do  so,  he  stood  up,  beautifully  poised  in  that  frail  craft, 
and  drew  along  into  more  open  water.  Then,  taking  the 
paddler's  seat,  he  sent  the  canoe  gliding  rapidly  along  one 
of  the  dim  waterways  of  Orient,  and  out  upon  a  beautiful 
lake,  in  the  middle  of  which  an  island  crowned  by  giant 
flamboyant  trees  reared  itself  out  of  the  water  like  some 
huge  saurian  monster,  and  water-birds  took  flight  in 
whirring  confusion  of  shrill  cries  and  beating  wings  at  their 
approach. 

M 
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"  Vady,  do  you  remember  ?  " 

How  pale  she  was — and  how  still ;  yet  how  indes- 
cribably lovely !  Perception  came  to  him  that  this 
meeting  had  greatly  moved  her.  It  had  moved  him  too, 
more  than  a  little.  His  was  a  very  retentive  mind.  He 
had  never  forgotten  those  weeks  spent  at  Orient  long  ago, 
nor  those  delicious  secret  hours  with  the  lovely  child  from 
Occident.  She  had  been  enshrined  in  his  heart  from  that 
time  onwards.  Always  within  him  had  dwelt  the  thought 
— "  One  day  I  shall  go  back,  and  I  shall  woo  and  win 
Vady  for  my  wife."  Nor  had  he  let  the  thought  of  that 
severance  between  Orient  and  Occident  in  any  wise  deter 
him.  Two  generations  old  that  strange  incident.  Im- 
possible to  take  it  seriously  now.  But  as  he  kept  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  Evadne's  sensitive,  expressive  face,  he  saw 
trouble  in  her  eyes,  and  though  their  light  was  wonder- 
fully sweet,  as  she  met  his  ardent  gaze,  he  felt  that  there 
were  thoughts  in  her  heart  into  which  his  own  could  not 
penetrate. 

"  Vady,  of  what  are  you  thinking  ?  Can  you  tell 
me?  " 

"  I  do  not  think  I  can.  I  have  so  much  to  think  of. 
Eusie,  life  is  very  strange." 

"  As  how  ?  "  he  very  gently  asked ;  and,  as  her 
answer  did  not  seem  immediately  forthcoming,  he  added  in 
a  voice  which  thrilled  her  like  a  strain  of  haunting  music : 
"  Do  you  remember  how  we  planned  to  build  here  a  house 
of  dreams  just  for  the  two  of  us  to  live  in  ?  Vady,  are  we 
too  old  to  do  that  now  ?  I  should  love  such  a  place. 
Would  you  ?  " 

The  glance  she  swept  him  from  her  deep-lashed  eyes 
set  all  his  pulses  hammering  ;  but  the  look  on  her  face 
was  grave  and  even  sad. 

"  Eusie,  I  do  not  know  how  I  ought  to  answer  you— 
what   I  ought  to   say   to   you.      I  am   not  sure   that   I 
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am  doing  right  in  being  with  you  here  to-day.      Grand- 
father ..." 

She  paused  a  moment,  with  a  little  tremor  in  her 
voice.  He  leaned  forward  and  laid  one  of  his  strong 
brown  hands  upon  hers.  The  touch  of  his  fingers  seemed 
to  make  the  blood  race  like  molten  gold  through  her 
veins. 

"  I  know,"  he  said,  "  it  is  a  little  difficult.  But  you 
came  before  with  me." 

"  Grandmother  let  me  have  a  secret  then.  We  were 
children.     It  seemed — different." 

"  It  was  different.  But,  Vady,  let  us  talk  it  out  to- 
gether. We  are  not  children  now.  We  are  grown  out  of 
mere  childhood,  and  have  reached  the  age  when  con- 
sidered judgment  is  ours.  We  are  going  to  live  very  close 
together — Eustis  and  Carradine — as  of  old.  We  know 
what  happened  long  ago.  We  deplore  it.  Surely  we 
shall  be  doing  right  to  work  for  the  restoration  of  the 
former  friendship.  I  am  bringing  here  my  old,  frail 
father.  He  needs  a  softer  climate  now.  His  work  is 
done.  He  begins  to  live  a  little  in  the  past,  as  the  old  so 
often  do.  He  will  remember  Orient  again  when  he  sees  it. 
Perhaps  he  will  want  again  his  friend.  What  can  we  do 
about  it.     Vady  ?     Is  he  to  long  in  vain  ?  " 

The  tears  rose  slowly  in  her  gold-flecked  eyes.  She 
met  in  his  a  gravely  questioning  light.  It  was  gentle  and 
yet  was  it  a  little  stern. 

'  Do  you  remember  our  pact,  Vady  ?  Were  we  not  to 
work  towards  some  goal  of  mutual  forgiveness  ?  The 
fault  is  never  all  on  one  side.  Always  there  are  two  sides 
to  the  shield.  Carradine  won  well  out  of  that  shadowed 
past.  Eustis  has  long  since  forgotten  any  grudge.  With 
my  grandfather  no  difficulty  will  lie — quite  the  reverse. 
Vady,  what  about  yours  ?  " 

'  If  I  only  knew,  Eusie  I     If  I  only  knew  !  " 
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"  He  loves  you.  You  are  his  all  for  the  future.  Have 
you  no  influence  ?  Have  you  the  courage  to  dare  ? 
Without  courage  no  victory  is  ever  won." 

"  And  without  forgiveness  there  can  be  no  rapproche- 
ment. Eusie,  tell  me  this — do  men  find  it  almost  im- 
possible to  forgive  an  injury  ?  Would  you,  do  you  think, 
if  it  were  to  be  you  ?  "  She  spoke  with  a  sudden  subdued 
vehemence,  and  he  felt  that  he  did  not  entirely  under- 
stand her  mood  or  follow  her  thought.  Her  next  words 
almost  startled  him  by  their  incongruity  and  yet  their 
aptness. 

"  Could  you  ever  forgive  that  man  you  were  speaking 
of,  who  robbed  you  ?  " 

His  brow  grew  stern ;  his  eyes  sought  hers  with 
questing  light,  but  her  lashes  hid  them,  and  he  only 
saw  the  quivering  of  her  hands,  closely  clasped  in  her 
lap. 

"  It  was  more  than  robbery.  My  father's  life  paid 
forfeit." 

"  Grandfather  always  holds  that  his  mother's  life, 
and  that  of  his  little  daughter,  paid  forfeit  to  that 
experiment  made  at  Orient  upon  his  wedding  night." 

Waldo  was  silent.  Perhaps  in  his  own  mind  he  was 
contrasting  one  tragedy  with  the  other.  His  face  became 
a  little  set,  a  little  stern. 

"  I  see,"  he  answered,  and  fell  so  silent  that  it  was 
Evadne  who  had  to  speak  next. 

"  You  see  that  forgiveness  might  sometimes  be  very 
difficult." 

"  I  have  always  realised  that.  But  I  think  it  should 
not  be — impossible." 

Her  face  lightened  a  little.  The  soft  colour  was 
coming  back.  She  had  been  very  pale  ;  but  a  lovely 
rose  tint  began  to  glow  in  her  cheek.  She  lifted  starry 
eyes. 
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"  Oh,  Eusie,  I  love  to  hear  you  say  that.  You  can 
understand  about  men  so  much  better  than  I  can  do. 
Young  ones  are  different.     But  Grandfather " 

"  I  know.  It  is  going  to  be  difficult  ;  but  we  must 
try.  You  and  I  have  got  to  go  on  being  friends  through 
it  all.  We  need  not  talk  about  it.  We  need  not  ask 
permission.  I  think  that  even  you  in  your  grandfather's 
house  need  not  do  that.  We  know  that  we  work  together 
in  a  good  cause  ;  and  one  day  he  is  going  to  thank  us 
for  it." 

Her  eyes  gave  a  glad  assent. 

"  When  he  has  forgiven,"  she  said  softly. 

"  Yes,  when  he  has  forgiven — when  all  is  forgiven 
and  made  good." 

"  Forgiveness  is  a  very  beautiful  and  wonderful 
thing,  Eusie." 

"  That  is  true,"  he  answered  with  grave  directness ; 
"  perhaps  because  it  is  a  god-like  attribute.  Do  you 
remember  teaching  me  that  lesson  once  ?  Forgiveness 
is  of  God." 

"  And  God  is  Love."  The  words  were  no  more  than 
a  whisper  ;  but  he  heard,  and  smiled  back  at  her  in  a 
glad,  joyous  way,  just  as  their  light  craft  shot  out  from 
the  shadows  into  a  great  blaze  of  sunshine. 

III. — DISCOVERY 

Evadne  did  not  know  how  her  grandmother  learned  the 
secret  of  Waldo's  presence  at  Orient,  but  something  told 
her  that  she  had  discovered  it.  She  did  not  know  what 
the  light  in  her  own  eyes  might  reveal.  It  never  occurred 
to  her,  when  she  came  back  with  dreams  in  her  eyes  and 
a  soft,  inexplicable  rapture  in  her  heart,  that  her  face 
told  sweet  secrets. 

But  Claire,  watching  the  beauty  of  the  young  unfolding 
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life  beside  her,  her  sensitive,  responsive  nature  over- 
flowing with  sympathy,  recalled  sweet  memories  of  long 
past  years,  when  she  had  been  treading  the  same  path 
of  mystical  wonder  ;  and  her  heart  went  out  to  the  young 
creature,  so  like  her  own  self  of  the  past ;  and  she  prayed 
earnestly  and  with  a  vivid  faith  in  the  unseen  Providence 
beyond  and  around,  yet  within  our  mortal  sphere,  that  gold 
might  lie  along  the  path  which  her  darling  was  about  to 
tread,  upon  which  her  foot  had  just  been  set.  That 
dark  shadows  might  he  athwart  it  Claire  well  knew. 
Sometimes  a  little  fear  shook  her  in  seeking  to  envisage 
the  future  ;  for  fifty  years  of  exquisitely  happy  married 
life  had  not  blinded  her  to  a  certain  quality  of  crystal 
hardness  in  the  man  she  loved  with  intensity  of  tender- 
ness and  devotion  still. 

And  yet  the  happy  dream  persisted — Orient  and 
Occident — once  again  united  in  bonds  of  amity  :  knit 
together  by  the  welding  power  of  love's  ardent  flame. 
Given  the  circumstances,  what  more  natural  ?  Surely, 
surely  Time's  workings  were  all  for  this  !  Friendship 
rent  asunder  by  a  double  cataclysm,  spiritual  and  material 
— now  bound  up  in  the  cords  of  love  and  forgiveness. 
How  beautiful  !  Surely  a  little  inevitable  !  Orient  and 
Occident  :  Carradine  and  Eustis.  What  more  happy 
than  a  Eustis-Carradine  union  :  the  two  houses  linked 
together  in  unbreakable  fusion  ?  The  angels  themselves 
might  well  look  down  with  happy,  smiling  eyes  upon 
such  a  consummation.  The  longing  for  it  sprang  up  in 
her  heart  as  from  a  seed  long  planted  there — sprang  up 
and  took  firm  hold.     But  she  spoke  no  word. 

Evadne  had  no  wish  to  break  the  happy  silence.  She 
loved  to  feel  that  Claire  knew.  It  relieved  her  spirit 
from  any  sense  of  disloyalty  to  her  grandfather  when  she 
glided  out  over  shimmering  waters,  towards  those  dimmer 
regions  where  Waldo  waited  for  her.     They  did  not  make 
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appointments  ;  yet  she  knew  he  would  be  there.  They 
did  not  talk  a  great  deal ;  but  the  silence  was  full  of  music- 
They  pointed  out  lovely  little  tender  things  each  to  the 
other,  mysteries  of  brooding  life  and  exquisite  reincarna- 
tion in  new  and  more  glorious  form,  of  things  which  held 
at  the  first  so  little  promise  of  that  ultimate  fulfilment. 
They  did  not  draw  parallels  in  words  ;  but  each  felt  some 
throb  at  heart  in  watching  these  miracles  of  nature.  He 
did  not  make  love  to  her.  She  was  not  ready  for  that 
yet.  Radiant  as  the  present  seemed,  she  felt  the  shadow 
which  lay  ahead.  A  certain  liberty  had  been  accorded 
her.  It  was  the  due  of  her  advancing  years.  But  to 
take  into  her  own  hands  the  whole  of  her  future  life — that 
life  which  he,  Carradine,  guarded  so  tenderly  and  enriched 
with  every  kind  of  happy  endowment — to  take  a  great 
and  decisive  step  in  direct  opposition  to  his  wishes — 
in  almost  open  defiance  of  his  judgment  and  desire — 
would  that  be  possible  ? 

But  Evadne,  like  Claire,  kept  silence  even  with  her 
own  spirit.  She  felt  the  guiding  of  a  Hand  in  all  these 
things.  Shadows  might  lie  ahead  ;  but  beyond,  surely 
there  might  be  the  golden  shimmer  of  enchanted  waters 
— the  limitless  sea  of  love  which  at  last  would  be  absorbed 
into  the  boundless  ocean  of  eternity. 

There  came  a  day  when  Waldo  met  her  with  a  strange 
expression  on  his  face. 

'  Something  most  extraordinary  has  happened,"  he 
told  her  ;  and  in  a  moment  she  seemed  to  divine  what 
was  coming.  He  had  seen  Mammy's  guest  of  the  Blue 
Cabin. 

'  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  been  where  I  was  ; 
for  I  had  outstepped  the  limits  of  Orient.  I  was  on 
Carradine  land  when  it  happened.  It  was  close  to  that 
cabin  of  old  Mammy's  which  once  you  showed  me.  I 
was  on  one  side  of  the  stream — a  man  with  a  book  was 
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sitting  on  the  other.  At  the  sound  of  my  steps  he  looked 
up.  Vady,  it  was  the  man  Ritson,  of  whom  I  told  you 
once  ;  the  man  who  worked  in  the  laboratory  with  my 
father  and  grandfather  when  I  left  them — the  man  .  .  . 
You  know  the  rest.  He  stole  our  secret.  I  think  he 
did  to  death  my  father.     And  he  is  here  now  !  " 

Evadne  had  gone  slowly  pale.  Ever  since  first  hear- 
ing Waldo  speak  of  the  man  with  the  mark  on  his  brow, 
a  haunting  fear  had  been  with  her,  only  it  had  seemed  so 
impossible  ;  and  other  things  more  near  and  precious 
had  pushed  it  to  the  back  of  her  mind.  But  now  it 
flamed  up,  and  she  felt  herself  quivering  with  something 
which  was  akin  to  fear. 

"  Eusie  !  Are  you  sure  ?  A  relation,  perhaps  ;  but 
not  the  man  himself." 

"  Do  you  know  him,  then,  Vady  ?  Aylmer  Ritson. 
There  cannot  be  two  of  them  !  And  that  mark  on  the 
brow  ;  that  seal  of  Cain  !  " — Waldo's  brow  contracted. 
Evadne  caught  her  breath.  Yes,  that  was  the 
name.  And  the  mark — and  those  haunted  eyes 
in  the  ravaged  face !  But  yet,  but  yet — she  had 
spoken  with  him  several  times  now  ;  and  each  impres- 
sion of  him  increased  her  sense  of  deep  compassion. 
He  was  a  suffering  man — a  haunted  man.  Thus  his 
strange  personality  struck  her.  But  not  an  evil  man. 
Not  guilty  of  a  vile  deed  and  a  violent  crime.  No,  not 
that  !  Yet  he  was  here  in  hiding.  And  the  name  of 
Eustis  had  stirred  within  him  some  emotion  to  which  he 
could  give  no  expression.  She  felt  herself  growing  chill 
with  an  indefinable  apprehension.  What  would  Waldo 
do  about  it,  if  indeed  he  had  found  the  man  for  whom 
search  had  been  made  for  a  great  while  ?  And  what 
would  be  the  charge  against  him  ? 

"  Eusie — what  happened  then — tell  me  !  Did  you 
speak  to  him  ?     Did  he  know  you  ?     What  did  he  say  ? ' 
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"  He  looked  up,  as  I  say,  and  our  eyes  met.  There 
was  no  recognition  in  his  face.  He  looked  a  little  startled 
— half  scared — as  though  unused  to  interruption  ;  but 
he  did  not  appear  to  recognise  me,  though  I  knew  him 
fast  enough." 

"  Hadn't  he  known  you  before — when  he  worked 
for  your  grandfather  and  father  ?  " 

"  He  had  seen  me,  of  course,  at  intervals,  when  I 
used  to  visit  the  laboratory.  But  I  was  a  growing  young- 
ster, and  I  never  liked  the  chap,  and  when  he  was  there  I 
went  in  little.  He  might  never  have  taken  much  note 
of  me  ;  and  these  last  years  have  turned  me  from  boy 
to  man.  Also  I  was  standing  some  little  way  off  in  the 
shade,  and  my  hat  was  to  some  extent  pulled  over  my  eyes. 
If  his  were  short-sighted  or  weak,  he  might  not  have  got 
any  clear  vision  of  me.  He  was  uneasy,  I  thought ;  but 
not  afraid,  as  he  would  be  on  finding  himself  face 
to  face  with  the  man  he  had  robbed  of  ten  years  of 
the  best  of  his  life — to  say  nothing  of  .  .  ."  Waldo 
paused ;  his  3^oung  face  was  very  stern.  In  the  clear, 
steadfast  eyes,  generally  full  of  joyous  and  eager  light, 
or  soft  with  a  chivalrous  tenderness,  shone  a  steely 
gleam,  just  a  little  like  the  rapier  glance  which  Evadne 
now  and  again  encountered  from  her  grandfather,  when 
she  had  sought  to  speak  with  him  upon  the  forbidden 
subject.  She  recognised  it  instantly — the  look  of  the 
strong  spirit  roused  to  a  certain  state  of  stress.  The 
clasp  of  her  fingers  one  upon  the  other  was  closer  still. 

"  Did  you  speak  to  him,  Eusie  ?  " 

"  I  did.  Across  the  water  I  gave  him  good-day.  I 
thought  the  voice  might  waken  some  memory  in  him,  and 
mine  greatly  resembles  my  father's.  But  he  gave  no 
sign.  He  just  returned  my  greeting  ;  and  then  in  a 
nervous  way  picked  up  a  few  papers  and  shambled  back 
into  the  cabin  behind  him.     Not  like  a  man  fleeing  from 
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justice,  fearful  for  his  life  ;  but  rather  as  one  who,  having 
chosen  solitude,  feels  aggrieved  at  having  it  intruded 
upon.  Vady,  what  is  that  fellow  doing  on  Occident 
land  ?  What  excuse  does  he  make  ?  What  account  does 
he  give  of  himself  ?  You  know  about  him,  I  suppose  ?  ' 
'  Yes,  Eusie.  Mammy  has  told  me  ;  but  nobody 
else  knows  at  home." 

"  Nobody  else  ?  Is  not  that  strange  ?  What  does 
it  mean  ?  Ritson  in  hiding  here  !  Did  he  come  because 
something  heard  in  the  past  made  him  feel  that  Occident 
might  be  the  surest  hiding-place  from  Orient  ?  " 

"  Eusie,  I  cannot  tell  you  that.  But  long  ago  he 
helped  Mammy  to  escape  with  me  from  a  place  where  we 
were  in  danger.  Farther  away  all  the  rest  of  us  were 
killed.  You  have  heard  about  that.  Mammy  and  I 
were  away.  But  the  ill-feeling  was  spreading,  and  she 
was  in  deadly  fear.  I  was  rather  a  sick  child  then. 
She  was  in  great  straits.  And  he  helped  us.  We  got 
safe  away  ;  and  were  bound  for  this  place.  I  suppose 
Mammy  must  have  told  him  of  it  then.  I  do  not  know. 
She  never  talked  of  that  time  to  me  afterwards.  But 
when  I  got  home  here  a  few  months  ago,  after  being  over 
two  years  away,  she  told  me  she  had  him  in  the  Blue 
Cabin — pledged  to  secrecy.  Only  she  knew  I  should  be 
sure  to  see  him  .  She  would  like  to  tell  the  grand- 
parents ;  but  he  will  not  have  it.  So  she  keeps  his  secret. 
And  I  go  now  and  then  to  see  him.  Eusie,  I  like  him. 
He  is  a  very  sick  man,  and  a  very  sad  one.  There  is 
some  great  shadow  over  his  life.  But,  indeed,  indeed,  I 
cannot  believe  that  what  you  think  it  to  be  can  be  true." 

Waldo  made  no  response.  His  face  was  set  in  stern 
lines. 

"  Eusie,  is  it  possible  for  you  to  have  made  a  mistake  ? 
Will  you  go  and  see  him  ?  I  feel  it  so  hard  that  you  should 
condemn  him  unheard." 
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"  For  the  moment  I  must  leave  matters  as  they  are. 
I  have  to  go  to  Archid  Hilton  to  fetch  my  grandfather. 
I  condemn  no  man  unheard,  or  without  full  proof.  But 
remember,  Vady,  what  a  wise  man  said,  '  Facts  are  stub- 
born things.'  " 


BOOK  V 


I. — A  WARNING 

Orient  was  empty  once  more.  Waldo  had  gone. 
Evadne  looked  across  at  it  over  the  Water  Divide,  or 
skirted  its  boundaries  in  her  light  canoe,  with  a  heart 
often  charged  by  mysterious  presage  of  strange  things 
looming.  There  were  moments  when  the  place  seemed 
wrapped  in  a  dim  veil  which  brought  to  her  mind  words 
long  since  heard — a  land  of  Never-Never.  Was  there 
never,  never  to  be  peace  and  concord  again  between 
those  houses,  so  near — so  far  ?  But  back  over  her  spirit 
would  always  surge  that  glorious  confidence  in  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Ever-Ever.  Love's  triumph  over  hate.  Good 
triumphant  over  evil.  Sorrow  enduring  for  the  night ; 
joy  coming  in  the  morning  :  the  eternal  splendour  of  life 
— death  swallowed  up,  of  victory. 

Waldo  was  coming  back  !  Orient  was  to  be  opened 
once  more  to  receive  its  owner.  Eustis  would  be  there 
again — as  Carradine  at  Occident.  Carradine  and  Eustis 
As  such  she  thought  of  the  two  old  men — the  Damon 
and  Pythias  of  the  past,  now  sundered  by  half  a  century 
of  coldness  that  was  almost  worse  than  enmity. 

Eustis  was  coming  back — shattered  and  helpless,  she 
gathered ;  but  Eustis  still  with  mental  powers  only 
paitially  dimmed.     How  would  Carradine  receive  him  ? 

Would  the  Shining  Divide  sunder  them,  just  as  the  Green 
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Divide  had  brought  them  into  such  close  touch  ?  Who 
could  say  ? 

And  then  that  new  element — that  most  amazing  fact  ! 
Aylmer  Ritson,  the  man  who  had  befriended  them,  and 
had  now  appealed  for  befriending  himself — to  be  the 
fugitive  from  the  pursuing  hand  of  justice,  for  his  crime 
against  Eustis  !  And  Waldo  had  seen  and  known  him. 
How  would  he  act  ?  What  would  he  do  on  his  return  ? 
Evadne  felt  light  shivers  running  through  her.  Eustis 
— Carradine  :  Carradine — Eustis  !  How  strange,  how 
strange  !  Always  in  some  mysterious  juxtaposition  ! 
But  somehow  it  seemed  to  Evadne  that  if  Eustis  knew  of 
the  presence  of  Ritson  in  the  Blue  Cabin,  Carradine 
should  know  it  too. 

She  visited  him  in  the  glamour  of  the  evening  hour. 
He  sat  outside  upon  the  bench  against  the  wall,  and, 
smiling,  she  sat  down  beside  him,  silently.  In  silence 
they  looked  over  the  little  stream  and  watched  the  crests 
of  the  woods  grow  golden,  their  depths  a  dim  purple. 
The  upper  air  was  like  pink  fire,  and  the  blooms  of  the  giant 
trees  flamed  with  scarlet,  like  torches  lit  for  a  pageant. 
The  man's  low  tones  broke  the  stillness  of  the  hour. 

"  Life — a  great  battlefield  of  strife  and  glory.  Death 
— a  baffling  quiet.  See  the  shadows  stealing  on,  absorbing 
all,  wrapping  all  in  the  soft  garment  of  forgetfulness. 
How  good  to  feel  its  approach — to  draw  its  folds  about 
one.  Yes,  very  good.  If  only  it  would  come  for  me  here. 
God  is  merciful.     Perhaps  it  may." 

Evadne  half  turned  her  head.  She  saw  the  man's 
sharp-cut  profile  and  hollow  cheeks.  How  deep  were 
the  eye-sockets  now !  How  sunken  the  features  !  A 
great  compassion  fell  upon  her.  Could  anyone  deal 
harshly  with  a  sick — perhaps  a  dying — man  ?  But  the 
arm  of  the  law  once  stretched  out  ?  .  .  .  And  if  he  were 
guilty  of  a  great  crime  ..." 
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Mr.  Ritson,  you  saw  three  days  ago  a  man  over 
yonder,  who  spoke  to  you.  Do  you  know  at  all  who  it 
was  ?  "     Her  hands  were  closely  locked  together. 

"I  do  not  know  at  all,"  but  startled,  fear-haunted 
eyes  were  turned  upon  her. 

"  It  was  young  Mr.  Eustis,  to  whom  the  Orient  pro- 
perty belongs.     He  saw  you — and  he  recognised  you." 

With  a  short,  sharp  cry,  like  an  animal  caught  in  a 
trap,  the  man  lifted  his  thin  hands  for  a  moment  in  the 
air,  as  though  appealing  to  the  shining  heavens.  Then 
he  laid  his  face  between  them,  and  Evadne  thought  she 
heard  the  very  faintly  murmured  words  : 

"  Then  God  help  me!" 

The  girl  turned  her  head  and  regarded  him  with  a 
deep  compassion  in  her  eyes.  He  might  be  a  man  who 
had  deeply  sinned,  fallen  very  low  ;  but  surely  he  had 
repented  !  Surely  he  had  suffered  !  It  was  all  so  dim- 
cult,  so  puzzling  !  A  haunted,  hunted  man  !  But  was 
he  really  a  criminal  ?  Could  there  have  been  any  mis- 
take ?  Waldo  had  recognised  him  ;  but  he  had  not 
known  that  it  was  Waldo.  Were  his  eyes  weak  ?  Or 
had  he  not  known  the  young  Waldo  in  the  past  ?  Per- 
plexity on  perplexity  !  Yet  he  plainly  sensed  his  danger 
from  that  encounter.  In  the  same  muffled  voice  he  spoke 
other  words  : 

"  And  here  I  felt  so  safe — though  I  knew  that  Orient 
was  close  at  hand." 

With  deep  compassion  in  her  tones,  Evadne  spoke. 

"  I  thought  you  ought  to  know.  I  would  not  have 
troubled  you  else.  You  thought  you  were  safe  here 
from  any  person  from  Orient.  Mammy,  perhaps,  had 
told  you  that." 

"  I  knew  it  of  old — the  story  of  that  feud.  Things 
came  to  my  ears."  He  paused.  His  hands  had  still 
hidden  his  ravaged  face.     Now  he  dropped  them  upon 
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his  knees,  and  turned  it  towards  her.  She  read  in  the 
great  burning  eyes  an  infinite  sorrow  and  distress  ;  but 
they  met  her  questing  gaze  without  shame  and  without 
fear.  After  a  pregnant  pause,  during  which  her  mind 
worked  fast,  though  still  in  a  maze  of  bewilderment, 
she  said  gently  : 

'  I  suppose  that  you  would  not  care  to  tell  me  anything 
about  it — what  it  is  that  makes  you  a  fugitive  here,  away 
from  everything  in  your  past,  sick  and  suffering  ?  " 

His  great  eyes  were  fu]l  of  longing  and  sadness  and 
an  enormous  weariness  which  went  to  her  heart ;  but  after 
a  few  seconds  of  meditation,  he  slightly  shook  his  head. 

"  I  thank  you  much  for  your  warning.  It  shows  me 
you  know — something.  It  might  well  have  caused  you 
to  turn  from  me  in  horror  and  loathing.  Instead  you 
come  to  play  the  part  of  a  friend.  I  thank  you  for  your 
warning.  I  know  what  you  mean  by  it.  You  give  me 
my  chance  to  escape  before  Orient  is  inhabited  again  by 
any  Eustis.  But  I  shall  struggle  no  more.  That  is  over 
now.  My  final  release  is  near  at  hand.  I  am  not  afraid. 
I  can  await  eventualities  with  a  quiet  mind.  If  I  should 
be  called  upon  to  pay  the  penalty  I  will  do  so  without 
murmuring.  Soon,  for  what  I  have  done  amiss,  I  shall 
make  supplication  unto  my  Judge.  He  who  knows  all 
may  be  able  to  pardon  all.  From  men  I  cannot  ask  or 
expect  it." 

The  light  which  now  shone  over  his  face  transformed 
it  into  a  marvellous  beauty.  Was  this  a  criminal  who 
spoke  with  her  ? — one  who  had  certainly  robbed,  ab- 
sconded, and  sold  away  valuable  secrets,  the  work  of 
decades  of  toil  ? — one  who,  perhaps,  had  even  the  guilt 
of  blood  upon  his  soul  ?  How  could  she  believe  it  ? 
And  yet  the  name — Aylmer  Ritson — it  was  not  common. 
And  more  than  that,  the  strange  mark  upon  the  brow  ? 
There  was  identity  firmly  established.     What,  then,  was 
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the  meaning  of  it  all  ?  Her  mind  ranged  round  the 
whole  gamut  of  dim  possibilities — hypnotism,  magnetism, 
projected  thought  working  through  a  morally  innocent 
victim  !  Had  such  things  been  ?  Could  they  be  ? 
He  was  bowed  down  under  a  certain  load  of  guilt,  and  yet, 
what  guilt  ?  Suddenly  a  thought  came  to  her.  She 
looked  full  into  the  thin,  suffering  face. 

"  Will  you  let  me  send  my  grandfather  to  see  you  ? 
He  is  a  wise  man.  He  is  a  kind  man.  He  is  a  just  man. 
You  are  living,  in  measure,  under  his  protection.  I 
think  that  perhaps  he  might  be  able  to  help  you." 

After  a  space  of  deep  silence  came  the  answer. 

"  I  have  thought  of  that  myself.  I  feel  that  it  is  his 
due  to  know  that  I  am  here.  Tell  him  whatsoever  you 
please.     If  Eustis  knows  all,   why  not   Carradine  ?  ' 

II. — CONFIDENCES 

"  Grannie,  I  feel  quite  sure  that  you  know.  May  I 
talk  about  it  ?  " 

Claire  lifted  her  soft  tender  eyes  and  looked  full  at 
Evadne.  Old  age  had  not  robbed  that  face  of  beauty, 
nor  those  gentle  manners  of  their  charm.  Evadne  often 
felt  that  growing  old  like  this  would  not  be  a  thing  to 
dread.  It  seemed,  rather,  a  walking  forwards  towards  a 
larger  light,  a  more  perfect  radiance. 

"  Love,  I  would  like  for  you  to  tell  me  anything — 
everything.  I  think  that  both  of  us  feel  in  the  air  about 
us  the  quiverings  and  stirrings  of  coming  change." 

"  Grannie,  it  is  about  Orient  I  want  to  speak.  You 
know  that  the  Waldo  Eustis  who  was  Grandfather's 
great,  great  friend  long  ago  is  coming  back  to  Orient 
again." 

"  I  have  been  told  so.  Though  your  grandfather 
has  not  spoken  of  it." 
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"  Will  he  talk  about  it  when  it  does  happen,  Grannie  ? 
Shall  we  be  allowed  to  speak  of  it  ?  Or  will  it  be  as  it 
has  been  all  these  years  with  Orient  empty  ?  Will  he 
turn  that  blue,  steely  light  in  his  eyes  upon  us,  and  talk 
quite  quietly,  yet  very  determinedly,  of  something  else  ?  ' 

Claire,  with  her  sweet  searching  gaze  full  in  Evadne's 
face,  asked  softly  : 

"  Is  this  change  at  Orient,  my  darling,  going  to  mean 
much  to  you  ?  " 

"  I  think  so,  Grannie — a  great  deal.  But  so  very, 
very  much  must  depend  upon  Grandfather.  I  owe  so 
much  to  him — and  you.  WTiat  you  decide  for  me  it 
must  be  my  duty  to  obey.  I  must  not  forget  all  that  I 
owe  to  you — to  him." 

"  No,  Evadne,  that  must  not  and  will  not  be  forgotten, 
I  am  sure.  And  you  are  so  young,  my  darling.  Waiting 
is  always  hard  to  youth's  ardent  impetuosity  ;  but  there 
is  so  much  time  beyond  !  Are  you  going  to  try  after 
patience,  my  little  one  ?  And  is  it  going  to  be  very 
hard  ?  " 

"  Grannie,  how  much  do  you  know  ?  I  think  you 
read  my  very  soul !  " 

"  I  know  that  ten  years  ago  Waldo's  grandson  was 
here  ;  and  I  know  that  you  children  met  each  other  in 
the  glamour  of  a  golden  secrecy.  You  almost  told  me. 
I  guessed  the  rest.  It  was  our  one  secret  from  the  dear 
Grandpapa.  He  would  not  have  understood.  I  would 
not  know  too  much.  But  I  guessed.  And  lately  he  has 
been  here  again,  Evadne — and  you  have  seen  him." 

"  Yes,  Grannie.  The  first  time  was  by  accident.  I 
did  not  know  he  was  there.  Afterwards — a  few  times 
more — I  knew  he  would  be  waiting  for  me.  Was  it 
wrong  ?  " 

"  Evadne,  you  are  a  child  no  longer.  Our  little  maid 
has  reached  those  vears  when  discretion  and  considered 
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judgment  have  to  supersede  in  measure  the  unquestion- 
ing implicit  obedience  of  the  child.  You  are  of  age.  You 
have  independence  of  your  own,  as  was  explained  to 
you,  should  you  choose  to  use  it.  You  are  adequately 
dowered  by  your  parents,  as  well  as  the  eventual  heiress  of 
Occident." 

"  But,  Grannie,  that  could  make  no  difference,  could 
it  ?  I  belong  just  the  same  to  you  and  Grandfather. 
He  explained  it  all  to  me  ;  but  I  should  never,  never 
want  to  .  .  ." 

"To  do  that  which  should  sever  us  from  each  other  ? 
Thank  God  that  is  how  you  feel,  my  child.  But  tell  me 
a  little  of  this  boy  from  Orient.  Does  he  seem  in  any 
way  to  be  Unking  himself  up  into  your  life,  Evadne  ?  " 

A  lovely  rose  dyed  all  her  face  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  subsided.  Looking  straight  into  Claire's  eyes 
with  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  yet  with  a  touch  of  maiden- 
hood's graceful  dignity,  she  answered  : 

"  I  feel  that  Waldo  and  I  have  to  work  together  to 
bring  Orient  and  Occident  together  again."  And  the 
glow  from  within  seemed  to  permeate  all  her  being. 

"  My  child,  my  darling — that  has  been  a  dim  golden 
dream  all  through  my  life — a  dream  lying  beyond  a 
very  far  horizon.     Evadne,  tell  me  of  this  young  Waldo." 

"  He  seems  to  me  rather  splendid,  Grannie.  You 
see  he  was  the  first  boy  I  ever  knew  ;  and  something 
in  him  wrote  itself  down  in  my  memory.  I  did  not 
forget  him.  When  others  came,  those  years  I  was  away 
from  you,  it  was  curious  how  I  used  to  think  more  of  the 
Eusie  (I  called  him  that,  and  he  called  me  Vady)  of 
those  weeks  here  when  we  met  and  he  punted  me  about 
than  I  did  of  those  new  friends.  I  liked  them.  Some  of 
them  were  very  attractive.  I  quite  understood  what  the 
other  girls  felt.  I  liked  to  watch  them,  and  to  see  them 
learning  to  care  for  one  another  in  that  special,  wonderful 
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way  that  comes.  But  it  did  not  come  to  me.  I  used  to 
wonder  why  ;  for  they  told  me  that  you  at  home  would 
be  pleased — that  you  wanted  it  even  a  little.  ..." 

"  Your  grandfather  felt  himself  growing  old,  though 
he  carried  his  years  so  well.  He  is  nearly  seventy-five 
now.  And  he  is  one  of  those  men  who  feel  that  women 
must  be  guarded,  cared  for,  worshipped  (in  the  marriage 
service  sense)  as  he  has  always  cherished  me.  Now  and 
then  he  would  speak  of  it — the  time  approaching  when 
you  would  be  left  alone  at  Occident.  You  can  under- 
stand that  wish  in  his  heart — that  you  should  have  your 
special  champion  and  protector,  with  the  right  to  make 
your  life  as  beautiful  a  thing  as  he  has  made  mine." 

Evadne's  eyes  were  brimming  with  a  lovely  light. 
Claire  caught  her  breath  in  visualising  this  wonderful 
self-betraying  beauty.  It  tugged  a  little  on  her  heart- 
strings ;  but  it  brought  joy  with  it  also.  If  only  love 
could  find  out  the  way  !  Orient  and  Occident  brought 
together  once  again — how  she  had  desired  and  prayed 
for  it  ! 

"  Did  your  Eusie  ever  talk  to  you  about — the  trouble, 
darling  ?  Did  he  ever  let  you  know  what  was  the  Eustis 
feeling  about  it  ?  " 

'  He  did  a  little,  Grannie.  I  could  see  that  at  the 
first  he  could  not  understand  how  the  anger  could  have 
been  so  great  and  have  gone  on  so  long.  Grandpapa  had 
got  you.  His  grandfather  had  lost  that  prize.  No  doubt 
his  heart  was  very  sore.  And  on  the  very  wedding 
night  there  was  that  awful  storm.  Waldo  does  not 
exactly  know  what  happened  ;  but  he  believes  that 
things  might  have  been  worse  than  they  were  if  his  grand- 
father and  great-grandfather  had  not  made  their  blast- 
ings— already  prepared  and  waiting  for  consent  from 
Occident — to  help  in  the  release  of  those  pent-up  waters 
when  the  very  frightful  storm  burst.     That  was  explained 
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in  the  letter  which  Grandfather  would  not  receive  after 
so  much  harm  had  been  done.  And  then,  as  we  know, 
the  silence  fell  which  has  never  been  broken.  And 
Orient  has  stood  there  ever  since,  so  close  to  us — and  yet 
so  far  !     A  sort  of  land  of  Never-Never  !  " 

"  Darling,  yes  !  That  is  just  what  it  has  seemed. 
But  that  has  to  be  changed  now,  has  it  not  ?  ' 

"  Grannie,  yes  !  That  has  to  be  changed — some- 
how !  "  And  though  no  further  words  were  spoken  then, 
Evadne  felt  that  the  very  air  about  them  was  quivering 
to  the  sound  of  golden  bells  ringing  for  them  somewhere 
in  the  land  of  Ever-Ever. 


III. — THE  AUTOCRAT 

When  Everard  Carradine  came  upon  wife  and  grand- 
daughter with  that  lifted  head,  that  fire  in  his  eyes,  that 
regal  bearing  full  of  significance,  each  knew  that  some- 
thing had  happened.     Each  sought  to  trace  it  to  its  source. 

"  He  has  been  hearing  things  about  Orient — and  what 
is  to  happen  there,"  thought  Claire,  her  heart  quickening 
its  beat  a  little. 

"  He  has  been  to  the  Blue  Cabin,"  thought  Evadne. 
"  He  has  seen  the  haunted  man." 

Carradine  bent  to  kiss  his  wife,  and  he  took  his  accus- 
tomed chair  beside  her  couch.  Evadne  hovered  over  the 
tea-table  and  ministered  to  them  both.  It  was  an  hour 
in  their  day  deeply  prized  by  all.  It  was  almost  always 
passed  in  company. 

"  Claire,  Evadne,  something  strange  is  in  the  air.  I 
have  to-day  made  a  remarkable  discovery.  It  may  pos- 
sibly have  far-reaching  consequences.  First  I  have  this 
to  say  to  you.  I  am  about  to  admit  into  this  house — 
I  shall  have  him  conveyed  here  this  evening — a  man  who 
will  be  called  amongst  my  servants  Robert  Alward.     But 
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his  real  name  is  Aylmer  Ritson.     Does  that  name  recall 
any  memories  to  you,  love  ?  " 

'  I  seem  to  have  heard  it,"  Claire  answered  slowly. 
"  Tell  me,  Everard." 

'  I  will.  You  recollect  how,  when  Mammy  came  to 
us  with  the  child,  she  spoke  of  the  invaluable  help  accorded 
them  by  a  stranger,  who  had  taken  great  risks  in  getting 
them  away  from  the  threatened  locality.  That  man  was 
Ritson,  and  for  some  months  now  Mammy  has  been  hiding 
him  in  her  Blue  Cabin,  afraid  even  to  tell  us  of  his 
presence  there." 

'  But,  Everard — how  strange,  how  very  strange  ! 
Afraid  !     Why  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  questioned  him  too  closely,  nor  do  I 
intend  to  do  so.  He  is  mixed  up  in  some  way  with  that 
affair  which  two  years  ago  was  called  the  Eustis  tragedy. 
What  his  actual  connection  with  that  affair  was  I  have  no 
great  desire  to  know.  Eustis  matters  are  nothing  to 
me.  He  has  passed  me  his  word  that  upon  his  soul  there 
rests  no  blood-guiltiness,  and  I  am  convinced  he  speaks 
truth.  As  for  the  rest  " — Carradine  made  a  wide  gesture 
as  of  repudiation  not  unmixed  with  scorn — "  the  matter 
of  those  lost  specifications  and  formulae,  all  concerning 
discoveries  for  destruction,  what  do  I  care  for  their  fate  ? 
— not  one  whit  !  I  never  followed  the  case.  For  me  it 
has  no  vestige  of  interest."  He  lightly  snapped  the  long 
fingers  of  his  finely-formed  right  hand.  "  These  pedants 
in  their  laboratories — obsessed  by  their  passion  for 
defacing  Nature's  fair  face  and  creating  cataclysm  in 
the  name  of  progress — for  them  I  have  no  use,  no  sym- 
pathy. I  have  cause  to  repudiate  them  and  all  their 
works.  Enough  !  I  have  spoken.  I  say  no  more 
upon  that  subject.  We  return  to  the  case  of  the  man 
Ritson,  but  for  whom  we  might  never  have  received  this 
precious  child  safe  out  of  that  furnace  of  peril." 
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"  Ah,  husband  !  How  can  we  ever  do  enough  for 
him  ?     Why  did  not  Mammy  tell  us  ?  " 

"  Because  he  begged  for  secrecy.  He  has  been  a 
hunted  man,  haunted  by  many  perils  of  which  there  is 
no  need  for  him  to  speak.  His  last  and  deadliest  foe  is 
a  sickness  from  which  I  fear  there  is  no  recovery.  He 
had  to  give  up.  Just  why  and  how  he  came  here  I  have 
not  asked,  but  can  partly  surmise.  No  matter.  Here 
he  is,  and  here  he  will  remain.  But  though  his  true 
name  will  not  be  known  in  the  household,  who  might 
talk  of  it,  it  belongs  to  one  who  was  mixed  up  in  that 
Eustis  business  that  ended  tragically.  And  the  real 
crux  of  the  peril  is  that  he  was  seen  and  recognised  not 
long  ago  by  a  Eustis,  who  must  have  had  the  hardihood 
and  temerity  to  set  foot  upon  the  soil  of  Occident." 

Claire  and  Evadne  listened  in  breathless  silence. 
Carradine's  eyes  glowed  with  a  light  that  both  of  them 
knew.     Steel  in  their  gaze,  steel  in  the  edge  of  the  voice. 

"  For  that  reason  it  behoves  me  to  act  promptly. 
The  man  leaves  the  Blue  Cabin  to-night.  No  one  knows 
of  his  presence  there  save  Mammy.  Robert  Alward  is 
admitted  to  Occident  by  my  wish.  No  question  will  be 
asked.  Eustis  hate  cannot  pursue  him  here.  Here  he 
cannot  be  seen  by  any  Eustis  spy.  No  communication 
from  Eustis  will  be  received  here.  We  know  that  Orient 
is  soon  to  be  inhabited  again.  It  is  regrettable  ;  but  it 
will  not  affect  Occident.  Water  divides  the  houses  now 
— a  dark  stream,  where  once  was  the  Green  Divide. 
That  should  be  enough  for  Eustis.  Water  ! — the  emblem 
of  strife  and  separation.  They  would  have  it.  They 
brought  it.  It  has  done  its  work.  Let  them  come  and 
see.  They  have  wiped  out  the  past.  Let  that  be  enough 
for  them.  Occident  is  closed  to  them.  It  opens  its  doors 
to  this  hunted  man.  Let  them  try  to  get  him  away  if 
they  dare  !     They  will  not  succeed.     I  have  spoken." 
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IV. — A   WHITE   NIGHT 


On  the  wide  upper  piazza  above  the  lower  portico, 
the  piazza  upon  which  all  the  sleeping-rooms  of  the  family 
opened,  Evadne  and  Carradine  came  face  to  face  in  a 
flood  of  silver  moonlight  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

"  Little  one,  what  are  you  doing  here  ?  What  of  the 
lost  beauty-sleep  ?  " 

"  Grandpapa,  I  could  not  sleep,  and  it  is  so  wonderful 
out  here  !  You  can  just  see  over  and  through  the  taller 
trees  to  the  lagoons.  They  lie  like  a  silver  dream  ! 
You  can  sometimes  hear  the  songs  of  the  little  warblers, 
so  sweet,  so  happy  !  And  in  the  sedges  there  is  a  faint 
^Eolian  kind  of  music,  drifting  from  the  golden  land  of 
Ever-Ever.  And  once  there  was  only  just  a  sandy 
waste  of  hummock  and  arid  nothingness  !  I  am  glad  I 
did  not  know  it  then.  I  love  our  beautiful  land  of  gold 
and  silver  waters  !  " 

He  did  not  answer.  He  put  his  hands  upon  the  para- 
pet and  gazed  out  into  the  white  radiance  of  the  night. 
Evadne  looked  at  him  with  a  passionate  fixity  of  gaze. 
It  was  such  a  fine — such  a  splendid  face  !  She  loved  each 
line  and  each  expression  upon  it — save  one.  There  was 
one  which  had  always  faintly  daunted  her,  raised  in  her 
heart  light  tremors  of  fear.  She  felt  these  light  tremors 
running  through  her  now.  But  she  knew  that  this  was 
her  moment — that  perhaps  it  might  never  come  again. 
And  she  spoke. 

"  Grandpapa,  I  know  all  the  sad  story.  It  has  always 
hurt  me — for  your  sake.  But  God  is  over  everything. 
He  is  able  to  bring  out  of  evil — good.  That  is  where  He 
is  so  wonderful — in  His  power,  His  patience — His  con- 
solation.    He  calls  Himself  that — the  God  of  patience 
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and  consolation.  That  must  mean  something  for  us  to 
copy." 

She  stopped,  her  heart  beating  like  thunder  in  her 
ears.  He  did  not  answer,  nor  did  she  expect  it.  Clasp- 
ing her  hands  very  closely  together,  she  said  : 

"  Grandfather,  I  have  seen  Waldo  Eustis — the  grand- 
son. I  have  seen  him  several  times.  We  have  begun 
to  be  friends.  I  want  you  to  know.  Because  Orient 
is  going  to  be  the  Eustis  home  again." 

They  stood  facing  one  another  in  the  white  night. 
Carradine  spoke  in  quiet,  measured  tones.  Evadne  was 
trembling  lightly,  yet  her  eyes  did  not  fall. 

"  What  do  you  mean  me  to  understand  by  this  con- 
fession,  Evadne  ?  " 

"  Just  this,  Grandfather.  I  know  my  debt  to  you. 
You  know  my  love  for  you.  I  pass  you  my  word  of 
honour  that  I  will  never  take  a  great  far-reaching  step 
without  your  consent.  I  will  never  marry  without  it," 
she  spoke  the  word  with  something  virginally  and  crystal- 
pure  in  her  voice  and  look.  "  But  I  believe  in  the  Bible, 
in  God's  forgiving  love  towards  us.  '  I  believe  in  the 
forgiveness  of  sin.'  You  say  it  week  by  week  yourself, 
Grandpapa.  Jesus  forgave  His  murderers  on  the  Cross. 
We  have  nothing  so  hard  as  that  to  do.  But  we  are 
bidden  to  forgive  '  every  man  his  brother.'  I  cannot  feel 
as  you  do  about  Carradine  and  Eustis.  Waldo  Eustis  is 
my  friend.  But  he  shall  not  be  more  than  a  friend  unless 
you  will  it  so." 

She  laid  her  hands  upon  his  shoulders.  She  stood  on 
tip-toe  to  kiss  him.  She  could  not  tell  whether  or  not 
her  kiss  was  returned.  Straight  and  tall  in  the  moon- 
light he  stood.  She  gazed  a  moment,  and  then  moved 
away  softly  towards  the  angle  behind  which  she  must 
pass  to  gain  her  window.     There  for  an  instant  she  paused. 

"  I  had  to  tell  you,  Grandpapa.     Good-night." 


II 

I. — AFTER   FIFTY   YEARS 

Seated  in  his  padded  wheel-chair,  recovered  from  the 
fatigues  of  the  journey,  old  Waldo  Eustis,  out  upon  the 
wide  terrace,  which  lay  deep  in  shadow  now  that  the  sun 
was  westering,  looked  round  him  with  deep-sunk  eyes 
that  still  held  the  fires  of  energy  and  life,  and  drew  a  long 
deep  breath. 

"  Orient  again — back  at  Orient  !  And  for  many  long 
decades  I  have  lived  in  the  determination  never  to  see 
the  place  again." 

Young  Waldo  stood  leaning  against  the  trunk  of  a  fine 
pepper  tree,  which  had  sprung  up  of  its  own  volition 
close  against  the  edge  of  the  unguarded  terrace  paving. 
It  had  attained  fine  dimensions  now,  and  raised  a  feather 
head  level  with  the  upper  windows.  During  some  hours  of 
the  day  it  threw  a  flickering  shade  upon  this  portion  of 
the  terrace,  and  a  bamboo  screen  had  been  fashioned 
to  make  a  corner  where  shelter  could  be  had  against 
early  sun  and  the  wandering  airs  which  came  up  some- 
times charged  with  a  certain  chill. 

'  It  is  a  fine  place,  Grad  ;  it  is  getting  a  grip  on  me. 
I  see  immense  possibilities  here.  There  is  a  life's  work 
waiting  for  somebody  at  Orient." 

"  I  can  believe  that,  boy.  That  is  one  reason  why 
I  made  it  over  long  ago  to  you.  Eustis  as  you  are  by 
name  and  inheritance,  you  have  more  of  what  I  have 
always  called  the  Carradine  in  your  temperament  !     Ah 
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me  I  How  Carradine  and  Eustis  used  in  the  old  days  to 
plan  and  scheme  and  build  up  dream  castles  together  ! 
Yet  Carradine  was  ever  opposed  to  the  only  means  by 
which  it  was  possible  for  them  to  achieve  realisation  in 
full  measure.  Oh,  those  blind  Carradines  !  Yet  what  a 
friendship  was  ours  !  " 

Eustis  gazed  out  ahead  of  him,  and  a  strange  softness 
filled  his  eyes.  He  was  back  in  a  past  which  had  often 
been  so  far  forgotten  as  to  seem  almost  a  dream.  It  was 
a  past  of  which  he  had  seldom  spoken — which  he  seldom 
desired  to  recall.  But  since  his  sudden  illness,  since 
the  loss  of  his  son  and  the  shattering  of  a  life-time's  dream 
had  changed  all  values  of  life  for  him,  his  mind  had 
wandered  back  to  the  past.  As  so  often  happens  with 
the  approach  of  age,  old-time  associations  form  a  chain, 
the  dragging  power  of  which  begins  to  be  felt.  When 
the  doctors  recommended  removal  to  the  softer  climate 
of  his  birthland,  when  many  circumstances  combined 
to  render  it  expedient  to  wind  up  affairs  at  Archid  Hilton 
and  realise  by  sale  the  whole  property  and  plant, 
he  had  made  no  protest.  There  was  Orient  ways  waiting 
for  them.  The  boy  liked  the  place.  He  himself  had  loved 
it  once.  It  would  be  very  peaceful  to  return  thither 
to  end  his  days.  Yes,  he  would  go  back  to  Orient,  after 
fifty  years  of  absence  ;  and  after  fifty  years,  he  was 
here. 

'  It  has  changed  a  good  deal,  Waldo,"  he  said.  "  The 
portico  with  the  colonnade — the  wide  balcony  above — 
I  suppose  the  flood  swept  them  away.  I  think  I 
remember  ..." 

"  Yes  ;  Orient  suffered  pretty  heavily  through  the 
storm  and  the  release  of  the  waters.  Noah  has  showed 
me  where  avenues  of  trees  used  to  be  that  are  gone  now. 
And  what  has  grown  instead  is  rather  jungle  than  ordered 
garden  or  plantation.     But  the  soil  has  been  enormously 
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enriched.  I  can  see,  by  what  grows  now,  what  can  be 
made  to  grow.  I  shall  have  a  splendid  task  before  me  ! 
It  is  the  one  my  heart  craves  for." 

"  As  Everard  Carradine  used  to  feel !  Yes,  and  as  I 
felt  also  once — felt  so  deeply  that  I  was  resolved  if  possible 
to  break  down  opposition  in  time,  and  force  fertility  upon 
these  dry  places  of  the  earth,  where  Nature  was  waiting 
to  work  if  she  had  the  chance.  Well,  well,  well — Nature 
and  a  proud  and  disappointed  man's  passions  worked  to- 
gether once — and  now  the  wilderness  of  Occident  has 
blossomed  like  the  rose  ;  but  Orient  waits  still  to  reap 
her  reward.  Waldo,  I  want  to  see  the  Green  Divide. 
Can  you  show  it  me  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  waterway  now,  Grad  ;  it  slips  along  between 
walls  with  a  whispering  lisp.  I  can  wheel  you  round  the 
house  to  an  angle  where  you  will  just  see  it.  One  day 
when  you  are  more  fully  rested  we  will  go  there  in  the 
punt.  I  will  take  you  up  and  down  between  the  walls ; 
and  I  will  pole  you  through  the  waterways  and  channels 
of  Orient.  Noah  is  having  them  cleared  and  widened. 
We  will  explore  them  all  together." 

Waldo  propelled  the  chair  which  ran  easily  round 
both  sides  of  the  house.  It  was  brought  to  a  halt  by  a 
bit  of  low  protecting  wall,  evidently  built  with  a  purpose. 

"  Would  you  like  to  stand  up  and  look  over  Grad  ?  " 

Eustis  made  a  gesture  of  assent.  He  was  a  tall  old 
man,  but  shrunk  to  attenuation.  With  the  assistance  of 
his  grandson,  he  was  able  to  stand  ;  and  then  Waldo  just 
lifted  him  bodily  and  set  him  down  against  the  support- 
ing wall  upon  which  he  could  just  sit  to  look  over  at  the 
glimmering,  shimmering  water  running  upon  the  other 
side. 

Eustis  caught  his  breath,  gazing  across  towards  the 
other  house,  and  up  and  down  the  glancing  track  below. 

"Our  Green  Divide  ! "  he  muttered  over  and  over  again, 
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and  strange  expressions  chased  themselves  over  his  worn 
face.  Then  after  a  long  pause  he  lifted  his  hands  up  into 
the  shining  air,  as  though  he  invoked  some  unseen 
power.  "  Carradine,  Carradine  !  "  he  cried,  "  I  want  you, 
Carradine." 

Very  gently  Waldo  laid  a  hand  upon  the  thin  shoulder ; 
very  gently  he  spoke. 

"  If  you  want  Carradine  again  in  your  life,  Grad,  I 
will  try  to  bring  him." 

But  very  sorrowfully  old  Eustis  shook  his  head.  A 
poignant  note  was  in  his  voice. 

"  Fifty  years,  boy — fifty  years  !  You  cannot  estimate 
what  that  means.  I  lost  one  great  treasure  (though  it 
was  never  mine).  I  threw  away  another  which  had  been 
mine  so  long  that  perhaps  I  did  not  know  I  could  lose  it. 
And  now  it  is  too  late — too  late  !  In  the  land  of  Never- 
Never  these  things  are  lost  never  to  return." 

But  Waldo's  eyes  were  filled  with  light. 

"  The  Green  Divide  is  gone,  Grad.  Now  there  is  a 
shining  track  of  light.  Look  at  it.  It  shimmers  with 
glory.  It  smiles  a  welcome.  Carradine  and  Eustis ! 
I  do  not  promise — but  I  hope — I  greatly  hope." 

At  that  moment  from  beneath  a  dark  archway  oppo- 
site glided  a  light  canoe,  with  a  white  maiden  propelling 
it.  A  few  seconds  later  she  had  looked  up.  Her  face 
kindled.  She  waved  a  hand,  but  shot  quickly  out  of 
sight.     The  old  man  caught  his  breath. 

"  Who  was  that,  Waldo  ?     The  living  image  of  .  .  ." 

"It  is  Evadne  Carradine — her  grand-daughter.  She 
is  more  than  just  that,  Grad.  She  is  the  woman  whom 
I  love — and  mean  to  wed." 

Again  the  old  man  lifted  a  hand  upwards.  His  voice 
shook  with  emotion. 

"  Thank  God — thank  God  !  Orient  and  Occident 
once  again  united  !     Carradine  and  Eustis  linked  together 
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once  more  in  cords  of  amity  and  love  !  Thank  God 
for  that  !  My  boy,  my  boy,  go  on  and  prosper  !  That 
face  !  I  have  never  quite  ceased  to  see  it  in  my  dreams. 
The  face  of  the  first  woman  whom  I  loved.  Now  the 
face  of  the  girl  my  grandson  is  to  win." 

"  Yes,  Grad.  I  mean  to  win  her.  But  do  not  expect 
too  much  too  soon.  Remember  she  is  Evadne  Carradine 
— and  we  have  Carradine  still  to  reckon  with." 


II. — EVASIVE   EVADNE 

He  knew  her  cognisant,  vitally  conscious  of  his  prox- 
imity ;  and  yet  he  seldom  saw  her.  Fleeting  glimpses 
he  had  of  her  as  she  slipped  in  and  out  of  that  archway 
in  her  light  canoe — his  gift.  A  longer  view  of  her  in 
church  ;  but  close  to  her  grandfather's  side,  so  that  there 
could  be  no  approach.  Carradine  and  Eustis  sat  vis-d-vis 
in  the  shadowy  building.  Carradine  was  not — could  not 
be — unconscious  of  the  presence  of  the  young  man.  But 
he  gave  no  sign.  Only  his  fine  old  face  was  set  in  lines 
of  stern  aloofness.  And  he  waited  in  his  seat  until  Waldo 
had  actually  left  the  place.  There  could  be  no  hanging 
about  the  precincts  after  that.  He  went  straight  home, 
with  a  clear  shining  in  his  eyes.  He  would  accept  struggle 
as  a  natural  sequitur  of  the  past — defeat,  never  ! 

Evadne  had  given  him  one  long  sweet  look  into  which 
he  had  read  many  meanings,  and  his  heart  had  sprung  up 
with  a  renewed  sense  of  exultation  and  will  to  victory. 
That  she  could  not  disregard  the  wishes  of  the  master  of 
the  house  in  which  she  lived,  the  relative  beneath  whose 
protecting  care  she  had  been  reared,  he  very  well  realised  ; 
he  in  measure  approved.  She  was  loyal — and  he  set  a 
high  value  upon  loyalty.  She  was  true  to  the  trust 
reposed  in  her — and  truth  was  to  him  the  hall-mark  of 
character.     How  it  would  all  work  out  he  did  not  yet 
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know  ;  but  Orient  and  Occident  stood  back  to  back, 
facing  east  and  west.  And  the  south  sun  flooded  both 
of  their  gardens — grim  or  gay,  when  the  right  time  came. 
And  that  time  was  surely  coming.  Far  as  the  east  is  from 
the  west — yes,  those  were  true  words.  And  yet  again 
others  as  true.  The  lightning  coming  forth  from  the 
east  and  shining  unto  the  west — linking  them  up  in  a 
moment  of  time  by  a  dazzling  radiance  !  So  it  would  be. 
So  it  should  be.  He  was  young,  ardent,  confident  ;  his 
heart  did  not  falter  or  fail.  Orient  and  Occident  should 
join  hands  together  once  more  !  But  how  and  when  ? 
Well,  he  was  soon  to  know. 


III. — THE   FUGITIVE 

Came  a  day  when  Waldo  watched  for  the  canoe- 


watched  for  it  with  a  purpose,  seated  in  the  punt  in 
which  he  had  taken  her  for  their  first  breathless  glide 
over  shimmering  waters.  He  must  have  missed  her  going 
out,  for  he  could  not  watch  all  his  time  ;  but  with  the 
evening  glow  he  saw  her  slipping  back,  and  pushed 
forth  when  she  had  passed,  so  that  he  glided  into  her  dim 
archway  as  soon  as  she  had  vanished  within.  As  she 
became  aware  of  plashing  sound  and  a  darkening  of  the 
light  behind,  she  turned  and  faced  him,  nor  did  the 
dimness  hide  from  his  eyes  the  rush  of  rosy  colour  which 
flooded  her  fair  face  as  she  turned  her  head  to  see  him 
there. 

'  Waldo — Eusie  !  "  There  was  a  world  of  sweet 
meaning  in  those  tones,  in  that  look.  Her  body  did  not 
move  ;  but  there  was  a  flame  in  her  eyes  which  seemed  to 
curve  towards  him  in  a  glory  of  significance.  His  own 
gaze  was  afire  with  answering  meanings  ;  but  his  words 
were  measured  and  very  quietly  spoken. 

'  Evadne,  there  are  things  I  wish  to  tell  you  of — things 
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I  wish  to  ask  of  you  :  a  matter  which  I  hold  we  had  better 
discuss  together,  you  and  I.  May  I  get  into  the  old  boat 
beside  you  whilst  we  talk  ?  " 

For  she  had  fastened  her  canoe,  as  usual,  to  the  boat, 
and  had  stepped  into  it  as  a  preliminary  to  reaching  the 
steps.  Next  moment  he  was  beside  her,  just  touching 
her  hand,  but  neither  pressing  it  nor  carrying  it  to  his 
lips,  although  that  was  what  he  longed  to  do.  Eustis 
had  as  yet  no  rights  in  Carradine. 

They  sat  down  on  opposite  thwarts,  and  the  glow  upon 
the  water  without  stole  in  upon  them,  making  a  beautiful 
wine-like  atmosphere  in  that  still  place.  Her  heart  was 
beating  in  deep  pulsations.  In  silence  she  looked  at  him, 
a  question  in  her  eyes. 

"  Vady,  I  have  come  to  speak  to  you — about  that  man 
I  saw  once  near  to  the  Blue  Cabin,  and  of  whom  we  spoke 
once  or  twice.  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  he  probably 
saved  your  life — or  helped  in  its  saving — long  years  ago  ? 
I  am  not  mistaken  there  ?  " 

"  No,  no — indeed  he  did  that.  And  I  find  it  very 
hard  to  believe  that  he  is  a  wicked  man — although  I 
know  what  you  believe  of  him,  Waldo." 

"  Is  he  in  the  Blue  Cabin  still,  Vady  ?  " 

"No."  The  question  was  evidently  put  with  a 
meaning  ;    she  wondered  what  it  was. 

"  Do  you  know  where  he  is  now  ?  " 

"  Yes."  But  she  did  not  tell  him  where  it  was.  He 
looked  at  her  very  seriously. 

"  Vady,  do  you  remember  our  talks  in  the  past  about 
forgiveness — treatment  of  enemies — God's  attitude  to 
sinners — ours  towards  those  who  offend  against  us  ? 
Well,  I  want  you  to  know  that  since  we  have  known  what 
that  man  Ritson  did  for  you,  my  grandfather  and  I  have 
put  away  anger  from  our  hearts.  So  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned Ritson  is  forgiven.     Your  instincts  were  always  on 
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his  side.      And   I  trust  much  to   that.     There  is  some 
mystery  surrounding  that  man " 

"  Eusie,  there  is  !  I  feel  it  more  and  more.  Every 
time  I  talk  with  him  I  am  increasingly  sure  about  it." 
Then  she  stopped  suddenly  short,  conscious  that  she  was 
betraying  more  than  she  had  intended.  He  was  looking 
steadily  at  her. 

"  Vady,  I  have  come  to  tell  you — to  warn  you,  per- 
haps, that  this  man  Ritson  is  at  this  very  moment  in 
grave  danger." 

"  Danger  of  what,  Eusie  ?  "  Her  face  paled  a 
little. 

"  Danger  of  arrest  at  the  hands  of  the  law." 

"  Do  you  mean  at  your  hands  ?  You  are  the  people 
who  accused  him — who  set  the  machinery  of  the  law  in 
motion  !  But  if  you  have  forgiven — how  can  it  be  for- 
giveness, if  he  is  still  in  danger  from  you  ?  That  is  not 
what  I  call  forgiving  !  " 

'  The  matter  has  gone  beyond  us,  Vady.  Two  years 
ago,  it  is  true,  the  tragedy  in  our  laboratory — my  father's 
mysterious  death  (I  will  not  call  it  murder — no  cause  was 
ever  found  that  explained  the  heart  collapse),  and  the 
disappearance  of  papers  of  inestimable  value  to  us  as 
experimenters  and  inventors — set  all  the  machinery  of 
the  law  in  action.  But  with  the  lapse  of  time  interest 
died.  Personally  these  destructive  inventions  leave  me 
cold,  and  my  grandfather's  broken  health  dimmed  his 
interest.  But  with  the  knowledge  that  another  country 
held  our  secrets — or  something  practically  identical — 
suspicion  was  again  aroused.  The  trail  was  sought 
for,  partially  found.  And  then  it  appeared  that  Ritson 
was  not  wanted  alone  for  that  offence.  He  has  a  long 
record  against  him,  and  possibly  as  one  of  a  gang — their 
head  and  brain — the  master  mind.  I  cannot  define 
what  it  may  be.     He  has  shown  infinite  cunning  in  the 
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past.  '  Slippery  as  Sin  '  is  what  he  has  been  termed. 
He  doubles  back  on  his  tracks.  He  is  in  one  place,  and 
almost  under  their  hands — then,  again,  he  is  far,  far  away. 
But  vigilance  is  abroad.  The  police  are  on  their  mettle. 
And,  Vady,  since  we  have  been  here  we  have  received 
notice  that  he  has  been  seen  in  this  neighbourhood,  and 
a  cordon  is  being  gradually  drawn  round  it.  It  is  not 
meant  that  this  time  he  shall  escape." 

Evadne  felt  the  colour  gradually  draining  away  from 
her  face.  During  these  past  days  and  weeks  she  had 
become  curiously  interested  in  the  fugitive.  Although 
he  never  asserted  his  innocence,  although  he  looked  a 
hunted  and  a  haunted  man,  she  could  not  distrust  him — 
could  not  regard  him  as  an  evil  personality.  She  was 
glad  to  have  him  safe  at  Occident — safe  beneath  her 
grandfather's  roof.  If  he  so  ruled,  none  could  touch 
him  there.  Eustis  might  lift  up  threats  against  him  ; 
but  Carradine  would  hold  him  inviolate. 

So  it  had  seemed  till  now.  But  what  was  coming  to 
pass  outside  ?  Eustis  no  longer  threatening  ;  yet  the 
fugitive  in  deadly  peril. 

"  If  you  have  forgiven,  Waldo,  can  you  not  stop 
pursuit  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head.  His  face  was  serious  and  his  eyes 
held  a  grave  sympathy. 

"  There  are  so  many  others  concerned.  My  grand- 
father had  notified  that  he  had  dropped  the  case.  His 
invention  had  been  given  to  the  world.  Whose  the  kudos 
or  the  reward  had  ceased  greatly  to  trouble  him.  He  is 
a  rich  man.  Money  was  never  his  object.  He  ceased  to 
trouble  about  the  matter.  But  you  see  that  is  not  all. 
Ritson  is  wanted  by  others  and  on  many  counts.  Vady, 
you  need  not  answer  if  you  do  not  wish.  But  I  have 
guessed.  Your  grandfather  is  hiding  him  here  at  Occi- 
dent, holding  him  from  the  menace  of  Eustis  of  Orient. 
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Is  that  not  so  ?  But  do  not  answer  if  you  wish  to  keep 
the  secret." 

"  Eusie,  if  you  have  learned  it,  it  is  a  secret  no  longer. 
But  how — oh,  how  has  it  been  found  out  ?  He  has  been 
nowhere.  He  has  a  different  name.  In  the  house  only 
four  of  us  know." 

"  The  law  has  its  own  ways  of  going  to  work.  The 
police  have  located  Ritson,  and  they  believe  him  to  be 
very  near.  They  will  make  a  systematic  search  for  him 
soon,  beginning,  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  Orient.  But 
as  they  know  that  Eustis  has  bitter  cause  of  anger 
against  this  man,  in  our  house  it  will  be  a  mere  matter 
of  form.     Vady,  do  you  begin  to  understand  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  think  I  do.     Explain,  Waldo." 

"  When  first  I  saw  Ritson  near  the  Blue  Cabin,  when 
first  I  realised  that  Occident  might  be  conniving  at  the 
concealment  of  our  enemy,  I  felt  that  this  might  be  a 
new  source  of  trouble  between  our  two  houses — a  new 
cause  of  strife " 

"  Oh,  Waldo — I  have  felt  the  same  !  Sometimes  I 
have  had  a  dark,  heavy  feeling  in  my  heart  that  something 
was  working  against  us — you  and  me.  For  we  have  been 
working  for  forgiveness — have  we  not,  Eusie,  you  and 
I?  " 

Her  sweet  face  quivered.  He  longed  to  take  her  in 
his  arms  ;  but  felt  the  time  had  not  yet  come.  Yet  surely 
it  was  coming — coming  ! 

"  In  the  past  I  have  been  conscious  of  a  deep  enmity 
towards  the  man  Ritson.  But  since  I  have  known  him 
as  your  preserver,  Vady,  since  I  saw  him  and  spoke  with 
him,  and  heard  you  speak,  my  enmity  gradually  passed 
away.  How  could  it  exist  towards  one  to  whom  I  owe 
so  deep  a  debt  of  gratitude  ?  For  without  you  .  .  . 
And  now  my  grandfather  feels  with  me.  And  so  it 
comes  about    through  Love's  alchemy,  or,   better  still, 
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perhaps,  the  rulings  of  the  Author  of  all  true  forgiveness, 
that  this  very  man,  whose  presence  here  might  have 
raised  new  trouble  between  Orient  and  Occident,  may  be 
an  instrument  in  the  welding  afresh  of  that  broken  link 
of  friendship.     Now  do  you  begin  to  understand  ?  " 

But  still  she  shook  her  head  and  her  eyes  were  wide 
with  questioning  light. 

"  Then  listen  and  I  will  tell  you.  Ritson  is  in  danger 
of  arrest.  Once  in  the  power  of  the  law  we  shall  be  help- 
less to  aid  him,  and  there  are  many  and  grave  charges 
against  him." 

"I  do  not  believe  them.  I  am  sure  there  is  some 
mystery,  some  mistake.  But  if  they  take  him,  he  will 
never  speak.  He  will  die  first.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is, 
but  I  know  that.  We  must  save  him,  Eusie — we  must 
save  him  !  " 

"  That  is  what  we  are  going  to  work  for,  Vady.  At 
present  your  grandfather  holds  him.  I  suppose  he  is 
hiding  from  us — that  is  the  idea  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Mr.  Ritson  saved  Mammy  and  me  once  from 
a  peril  I  was  too  little  to  understand.  Now  we  are  going 
to  save  him  from  the  peril  he  is  in.  Grandpapa  says  that 
out  of  his  house  nobody  can  take  him.  Grandfather  is 
like  that — a  king  in  Occident." 

"  Exactly.  But  in  these  days  even  monarchs  cannot 
stand  against  the  law.  What  is  to  happen  to  the  fugitive 
if  Occident  is  searched  ? — as  it  surely  will  be." 

Evadne  shivered  slightly.  Her  eyes  grew  wide  with 
nervous  fears. 

"  Eusie,  tell  me — tell  me  !  " 

"  Just  this,  Vady.  It  will  all  be  beautifully  simple. 
Whilst  your  grandfather  is  speaking  in  his  regal  way  with 
the  emissaries  of  the  law,  I  will  put  across  the  waterway 
in  my  punt  and  take  Ritson  over  the  narrow  streak. 
Eustis  will  succour  Carradine's  fugitive — and  when  all 
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peril  is  ended  here,  Carradine  shall  receive  him  back  at 
the  hands  of  Eustis.  Vady,  can  you  and  I  achieve  that 
consummation  ?  " 

Slowly  her  eyes  brightened  as  comprehension  dawned. 
Her  face  began  to  glow. 

"  Eusie,  can  it  be  done  ?  Can  it  be  done  ?  Will 
your  grandfather  ?  .  .  ." 

"  I  can  answer  for  him,  Vady,  if  you  can  answer  for 
yours." 

She  clasped  her  hands  closely  together  ;  the  star- 
light was  in  her  eyes. 

"  Eusie,  if,  for  my  sake,  for  the  sake  of  what  he  did 
for  a  Carradine,  Eustis  has  forgiven  a  great  wrong,  then 
indeed,  indeed,  Carradine  must  needs  forgive." 

"  That  is  what  we  greatly  hope,  Vady.  I  think  we 
shall  not  hope  in  vain." 


Ill 


I. — THE   HOPE 


Claire  noted  a  new  light  upon  her  husband's  face.  The 
occupation  of  Orient  by  Waldo  Eustis  and  his  grandson, 
although  he  never  alluded  to  it,  had  brought  a  shadow 
there.  Now  she  saw  light  overcoming  the  shadow,  and 
she  rejoiced  ;  but  for  a  while  she  did  not  know  what 
it  was  that  had  brought  it  there. 

He  was  going  rather  more  often  than  was  his  wont 
to  the  lake  town  ;  and  she  connected  these  visits  in  some 
way  with  his  slightly  changed  aspect.  When  revelation 
came  she  saw  she  had  not  been  wrong.  One  day  on  his 
return,  finding  her  alone,  he  spoke. 

"  Our  old  friend  Romily  has  returned  to  his  house 
beside  the  lake.  You  remember  him,  Claire  ?  He  broke 
up  his  establishment  after  the  death  of  his  wife." 

"  Yes,  I  remember.  He  is  Judge  Romily  now,  is  he 
not  ?     Has  he  married  again  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  did  that  a  little  before  the  marriage  of  our 
son.  He  had  several  children  ;  but  all  are  married  and 
out  in  the  world  except  the  youngest  son — a  fine  young 
fellow  of  about  seven-and-twenty.  He  is  with  his  parents 
now.  He  will  probably  take  up  his  father's  work.  He 
has  done  remarkably  well  so  far.  I  have  taken  a  liking 
to  that  young  man,  dear  love.  I  begin  to  cherish  a  hope 
concerning  him." 

Carradine  held  his  head  high  in  the  way  she  knew 

well.     There  was  light  on  his  face  and  in  his  eyes.     Her 
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own  heart  gave  a  little  throb.  She  was  conscious  that 
she,  too,  had  been  cherishing  a  hope  ;  and  she  felt  a  cer- 
tainty that  hers  was  not  the  same  as  her  husband's. 
There  was  sorrow  in  that  knowledge.  They  had  been  so 
utterly  at  one  in  the  past. 

"  What  is  the  hope,  dearest  ?  "  Yet  she  felt  that 
she  knew  the  answer  to  her  question  before  he  gave 
it. 

"  It  concerns  the  child.  I  begin  to  desire  greatly  to 
see  her  future  assured.  I  am  an  old  man,  though  I  expect 
to  see  many  more  happy  years.  But  we  cannot  foresee. 
In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death.  It  is  well  to  keep 
that  in  mind  :  not  as  a  cause  for  grief,  thank  God.  The 
assurance  He  gives  us  of  the  greater  light  beyond  gilds 
for  us  the  dim  uncertainties  of  mortality.  But  it  gives 
us  cause  to  desire  to  see  a  little  in  advance  the  path  which 
our  dear  ones  are  likely  to  tread.  Romily  and  I  are  in 
accord  thus  far.  A  marriage  between  his  young  son  and 
our  grand-daughter  would  be  for  us  both  a  matter  for 
mutual  satisfaction  and  congratulation.  The  youth  would 
have  a  lovely  and  well-dowered  wife.  He  would  make 
for  her  a  splendid  and  successful  mate.  Young  Romily 
is  going  to  be  a  power  in  his  world.  He  will  go 
far." 

Why  did  Claire  feel  her  heart  a  little  heavy  within 
her  ?  She  strove  to  combat  the  feeling.  When  had  she 
not  eagerly  embraced  any  project  of  her  husband's  ? 
Was  she  to  fail  him  now  ?  She  felt  his  eyes  searching 
her  face,  and  she  trusted  that  the  smile  with  which 
she  answered  him  contained  nothing  of  reservation  or 
distress. 

"  It  sounds — a  match — with  much  to  recommend  it, 
Everard.  But  the  young  ones,  they  have  not  met  each 
other,  have  they  ?  " 

'  Not   yet.     Romily   and   his   wife   have   only  just 
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returned  to  take  possession  of  their  house.  Clifford  is 
to  join  them  immediately.  He  came  down  once  just 
for  a  few  days.  I  saw  him  then,  and  I  thought  well  of 
him.  He  pleased  me  greatly.  Several  members  of  the 
family  are  to  assemble,  and  Romily  has  secured  the  great 
reception  rooms  of  the  Lake  Hotel  for  a  brilliant  fete  and 
ball  to  inaugurate  his  return.  I  shall  take  Evadne  to 
it." 

"  And  introduce  this  youth  to  her  ?  I  wonder  if  I 
could  also  go  !  " 

"  I  think  I  would  not  attempt  it,  love.  The  drive  is 
a  long  one.  We  could  take  rooms  at  the  hotel,  of  course, 
for  a  few  nights " 

"  No,  no.  I  should  not  like  that.  I  never  leave 
home  now.  I  see  it  would  be  unwise  to  attempt  it.  Take 
the  child  just  for  the  ball.  You  and  she  do  not  tire 
as  I  do.  That  will  be  best.  You  take  her,  and  I  will 
hear  all  when  you  come  back.  Everard,  shall  you 
tell  her  beforehand  .  .  .  shall  you  speak  of  your — 
project  ?  " 

"  No.  That  would  be  a  mistake.  I  have  told  Evadne 
about  our  old  friends.  On  our  walks  and  rides  together 
we  talk  of  many  things.  But  thanks  to  your  training  and 
example,  my  dearest  one,  her  mind  is  as  pure  as  her  lovely 
face.  She  is  not  steeped  in  desire  after  some  matri- 
monial adventure.  She  is  virginally  aloof  in  her 
outlook  upon  life.  And  yet  she  has  reached  the  age 
when  that  adventure  is  likely  to  overtake  her.  When 
she  loves,  Claire,  it  will  be  with  a  love  as  splendid  and 
as  intense  as  that  which  burned  in  your  glowing  heart 
fifty  years  ago  !  " 

Husband  and  wife  exchanged  an  embrace  which 
showed  them  to  be  lovers  yet. 

"  God  grant  to  her  such  happiness  as  I  have  found  !  " 
murmured  Claire  beneath  her  breath. 
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II. — THE    BALL 

It  was  a  beautiful  sight,  recalling  vividly  to  Carra- 
dine's  mind  that  occasion  upon  which  he  and  Claire  had 
met  for  the  first  time.  Just  such  a  moonlit  night  upon 
the  lake,  such  lilting  of  soft  music,  such  perfume  from 
massed  flowers,  such  whispering  night  breezes  under 
illumined  arcades  in  a  garden  shrouded  in  tropical 
mystery. 

Evadne  had  seen  nothing  like  it  here.  On  her 
travels  she  had  now  and  again  been  present  at  some  great 
function  where  splendid  effects  of  decoration  had  been 
displayed.  But  there  was  over  this  a  glamour  scarcely 
to  be  understood.  For  the  first  individual  impression 
which  she  received  as  she  entered  the  huge  rooms  upon  her 
grandfather's  arm,  and  after  having  received  the  cordial 
greetings  of  their  hosts,  passed  on  along  the  shining  floor, 
was  that  of  Waldo  Eustis,  seen  for  the  first  time  in  even- 
ing dress,  in  animated  conversation  with  a  young  man  of 
his  own  stately  height,  and  almost  as  handsome — easily 
the  most  noticeable  men  as  yet  in  the  company — who  were 
speaking  together  with  an  obvious  pleasure,  as  though 
they  had  encountered  unexpectedly  after  a  period  of 
separation. 

Carradine  had  paused,  for  he  was  hailed  by  friends  on 
all  sides.  Evadne  was  introduced  or  had  presentations 
made  to  her.  She  looked  lovely  in  her  silvery  robes — 
like  some  exquisite  creature  of  fire  and  dew,  shrouded 
in  the  misty  mystery  of  her  own  beauty.  Her  eyes  shone 
like  stars,  the  soft  colour  pulsated  in  her  exquisite  face. 
She  drew  all  eyes,  and  many  hearts  quickened  their 
beats  as  their  owners  approached  to  meet  the  smiling 
welcome  in  hers.  Carradine  was  a  proud  and  happy 
man. 
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"  Evadne,  my  dear,  this  is  Clifford  Romily — the  son 
of  our  host,  who  desires  to  know  you  !  " 

Evadne  turned  with  a  little  flush  and  a  very  charming 
smile.  This  man  who  seemed  to  be  a  friend  of  Waldo's 
— she  liked  him  for  that  in  advance,  as  well  as  for  his 
attractive  aspect  and  personality.  They  met  almost 
like  old  friends. 

:'  My  grandfather  has  spoken  of  you  to  me.  I  think 
you  have  done  big  things — for  your  age.  May  I  con- 
gratulate you  ?  " 

"  Thanks  awfully.  I  value  that.  May  I  have  some 
dances  ?  " 

She  gave  him  her  card.  As  he  made  his  marks,  Carra- 
dine,  standing  by  smiling  and  well  pleased,  asked  him  a 
question. 

"  Who  was  that  good-looking  fellow  you  were  talking 
with  just  now,  Clifford  ?  His  face  seemed  vaguely 
familiar  to  me  ;   but  I  could  not  put  a  name  to  it." 

Evadne  felt  her  face  flushing.  Clifford  seemed  to  see 
that,  and  looked  a  little  oddly  at  the  speaker,  as  though 
uncertain  how  to  frame  his  reply.     But  it  had  to  come. 

"  That  is  a  neighbour  of  yours,  sir,  young  Waldo 
Eustis.  His  grandfather  and  he  are  living  at  Orient  now. 
I  have  met  him  in  several  places.  We  had  one  year  at 
college  together.     He  is  a  fine  fellow,  and  my  friend." 

Evadne  felt  a  rush  of  gratitude  and  admiration  as 
she  heard  those  words.  The  speaker  rose  much  in  her 
estimation.  For  if  he  knew  anything  about  the  matter, 
it  must  have  needed  courage  to  speak  thus  of  Eustis  to 
Carradine. 

"  Ah,  is  that  so  ?  A  likeness,  I  suppose,  to  the  family 
type."  And  as  at  that  moment  another  friend  came  up 
to  claim  recognition,  Evadne  was  left  to  her  partner,  who 
took  her  out  upon  the  shining  floor  to  dance. 

In  a  pause  he  put  a  question  to  her. 
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"  Did  I  put  my  foot  into  it  that  time  ?  I  did  not 
know  what  else  to  say." 

"  I  think  you  answered  very  well.  I  was  glad.  I  de- 
plore that  old-time  feud." 

'  Seems  a  bit  out-of-date  now,  does  it  not  ?  But 
Waldo  says  he  is  not  admitted  to  Occident.  His  grand- 
father and  yours  used  to  be  the  greatest  of  friends. 
Damon  and  Pythias  affair,  you  know.  Now  just  the 
reverse.  Is  it  still  the  water  question  that  divides 
them  ?  " 

Evadne  sadly  shook  her  head  ;  her  soft  eyes  were  full 
of  wistful  light. 

"  I  cannot  tell.  There  is  a  water  divide  now  between 
the  houses  ;  but  it  goes  deeper  than  that.  It  is  some- 
thing in  Grandfather's  heart.  He  was  so  hurt,  and  his 
mother — she  died,  and  he  lays  it  at  Orient's  door.  I 
cannot  tell.  I  used  to  think  that  one  day  all  might  be 
well  again.     But  sometimes  I  scarcely  dare  to  hope." 

"  Waldo  is  hoping  on  all  right,"  spoke  Clifford ;  "  he 
isn't  going  to  give  up." 

Her  eyes  shone  happily.  Her  companion  saw  their 
light.  He  began  to  put  two  and  two  together,  and  laughed 
a  little,  silently,  to  himself.  He  was  not  unaware  of  his 
father's  hopes  and  wishes  for  his  future.  He  had  been 
looking  forward  to  this  introduction  as  something  at  any 
rate  interesting  and  agreeable.  When  he  saw  Evadne 
this  interest  had  been  quickened.  His  talk  with  Waldo 
from  Orient  had  aroused  certain  speculations  within 
him.  Now  some  fleeting  expressions  in  the  girl's  fair 
face  gave  a  new  significance  to  these.  His  eyes  took  on 
a  very  kindly  shining  as  he  looked  down  at  her,  kindling 
and  flushing. 

"  Strikes  me,"  so  his  thoughts  ran,  "  that  the  old  'uns 
are  running  their  heads  into  a  bag  !  Man  proposes  ;  but 
woman  ! — she  isn't  going  to  be  dictated  to  !     You  may 
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lead  her  to  the  water  ;  but  ..."  His  meditation  ended 
in  a  short,  pleasant  laugh. 

"  Tell  you  what,  Miss  Carradine,"  he  said.  "  It's 
going  to  be  a  most  ripping  night  on  the  lake.  After  you 
have  had  some  dances — don't  promise  too  many — and  I 
come  along  for  one  of  mine,  I'll  take  you  out  in  my  boat 
— and  we'll  get  young  Waldo  along  with  us  too.  How's 
that  for  a  scheme  ?  " 

Evadne's  lips  did  not  need  to  answer.  Her  eyes  did 
it  for  her. 


III. — THE   LAKE 

Music  and  moonlight  over  shimmering  waters.  Air 
like  transparent  gauze — lilies  sleeping  with  half-closed 
eyes  turned  heavenwards,  as  though  in  slumber  listening 
to  angel  voices. 

This  fancy  came  to  Evadne,  as  she  softly  trailed  one 
slender  white  hand  in  the  water,  as  the  two  rowers  pro- 
pelled the  boat  over  the  lake,  where  tiny  ripples  with 
iridescent  edges  marked  their  track. 

A  strange  sense  of  the  way  in  which  history  repeats 
itself  was  over  her  spirit  that  night.  How  often  in  the 
past  had  she  pictured  the  first  meeting  of  those  two  whom 
she  best  loved,  which  fifty  years  ago  had  taken  place 
beside  the  silver  lake  ? 

She  knew  not  the  exact  details  of  its  happening.  But 
there  had  been  moonlight,  dancing,  an  encounter,  intro- 
ductions. And  the  flame  of  love  had  been  kindled  per- 
haps all  unrecognised  in  more  hearts  than  one.  What  a 
setting  for  a  girl's  first  dream  of  love  ?  Evadne  felt  the 
thrill  of  it  now.  Her  gaze  passed  from  the  glimmering 
water  and  the  magic  of  moonlight  to  the  two  men,  rhyth- 
mically swaying  to  their  oars,  as  they  exchanged  low 
tones,  pleasant  words  of  camaraderie.     They  had  removed 
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their  black  coats.  Their  white  shirts  looked  snow-like 
beneath  the  white  radiance  of  the  moon.  How  well  they 
looked  !  How  strong — how  gracefully  restrained  in 
their  well-poised  movements  ! 

A  dreamy  sensation  came  over  Evadne.  Long  ago 
had  there  not  been  two  men  and  a  girl — where  drama  had 
made  itself  ?  Was  there  in  some  sort  drama  passing  now  ? 
She  trailed  her  hand  in  the  water,  and  bent  her  head  down 
again  to  watch  the  rippling  tiny  wavelets.  Two  men — 
one  girl !  Yes,  it  had  been  like  that.  And  both  of  them 
had  loved  the  girl.  There  had  been  tragedy  in  that 
happening.  But  here  it  was  different  !  She  was  the  girl 
— and  only  one  of  these  two  men  loved  her  !  Waldo  was 
her  lover ;  but  she  had  passed  her  word  not  to  betroth 
herself — not  to  wed  without  the  consent  of  one  to  whom 
she  owed  every  duty  and  obedience — and  he  ?  .  .  . 

Yes,  there  was  the  hint  of  tragedy.  He  was  set 
against  it.  And  she  knew  well  that  he  had  brought  her 
into  the  orbit  of  another  life  that  someone  other  than 
Waldo  Eustis  might  teach  her  that  lesson  which  few 
women  fail  to  learn  at  some  time  or  another  in  their  lives. 
He  had  not  said  it  ;  but  she  knew  !  And  she  loved  him 
and  trusted  him.  She  would  hate  to  hurt  him.  If  only 
he  would  understand  ! 

She  stole  a  glance  at  Clifford  Romily,  and  he  smiled 
back  at  her.  A  goodly  man  to  look  at.  But  she  was 
nothing  to  him,  nor  he  to  her  !  Friendship  with  such  as 
he — yes,  very  pleasant,  very  easy.  She  smiled  suddenly 
and  sweetly.  The  music  over  the  water  was  playing  a 
waltz  to  the  lilt  of  a  favourite  air  of  the  day.  His  fine 
baritone  voice  took  up  the  refrain,  Waldo  joined  in,  and 
she  followed  them  with  her  beautifully  trained  notes, 
clear  as  the  voice  of  a  woodland  bird. 

Music  over  the  water,  music  about  them  as  they  moved 
through   the   transparent,   iridescent   moonlit   air.     And 
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the  girl's  heart  was  beating  out  some  paean  of  silent 
ecstasy.  Why  was  she  so  happy  ?  Why  did  the  far-off 
trumpets — silver  trumpets — of  life's  moments  of  glory 
sound  in  her  ears,  though  as  if  heard  from  a  great  distance, 
palpitating  rather  than  actually  sounding  ?  Whence 
came  they  ?     What  did  they  mean  ? 

No  words  came  to  her  in  answer  ;  and  yet  she  knew. 
That  silver  fanfare  from  the  golden  strand  of  Ever-Ever 
came  charged  to  her  with  glorious  prescience.  She  had 
met  the  man  she  loved — who  could  not  yet  be  her  lover 
confessed  ;  she  had  met  him  beneath  the  eyes  of  Carra- 
dine.  Eustis  and  Carradine  had  met  beneath  the  same 
roof — in  the  same  milieu.  Surely  that  was  the  first  step  ! 
Others  would  follow.  She  knew  not  how  or  when. 
Yet  her  heart  was  flooded  with  a  golden  happiness.  It 
was  coming — it  was  coming  nearer.  One  day  it  would 
be  there  ! 

Clifford  brought  the  boat  to  the  landing-stage,  and 
Waldo  in  the  bow  rose  lightly  and  stepped  out,  giving  his 
strong  hand  to  Evadne.  They  looked  at  one  another  in 
the  silver-gold  moonlight.  Her  eyes  were  like  stars. 
Shadow  hid  his  ;  but  in  his  voice  she  heard  the  deep 
vibrant  note  that  she  loved. 

"  Are  you  going  to  give  me  a  dance,  Vady  ?  " 

"  Waldo,  I  should  love  it.     But  I  think  I  must  not." 

'  You  know  best,"  he  answered,  with  the  acceptance 
of  a  strong  nature  under  fine  control.  "  Good-night,  then. 
I  shall  go  back  home.  My  grandfather  likes  to  have  me 
near.  I  scarcely  expected  to  meet  you  here.  It  has 
been  very  good." 

"  Very  good,  Waldo,"  she  answered. 

Clifford,  who  had  been  making  fast  his  boat,  joined 
them  then.  Waldo  resumed  his  coat,  said  good-night,  and 
passed  beneath  the  arcade  where  his  buggy  awaited  him. 
Evadne    with   her  companion   mounted  the   steps   and 
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together  they  reached  the  terrace.     Carradine  was  waiting 
there.     His  face  lit  up  at  the  sight  of  them. 

"  We  have  been  on  the  lake  together,"  spoke  the  young 
man ;  "  it  was  ripping  there.  For  a  few  minutes  I  must  go 
in.  Then  I  am  coming  back  to  take  Miss  Carradine  in 
to  supper.  Afterwards  we  are  to  dance  the  cotillion 
together." 

He  passed  within  the  lighted  hall,  and  Carradine 
looked  down  smilingly  at  Evadne. 

"  That  is  a  fine  fellow.  I  am  glad  that  he  will  be  our 
neighbour.  I  like  to  think  that  you  two  will  be 
friends." 

"  He  would  make  a  good  friend,  I  think,  Grandfather," 
she  said  softly. 

"  He  would.  He  comes  of  a  good  stock.  That  is  an 
asset  which  perhaps  you  are  too  young  as  yet  to  appreciate 
at  its  true  value.     But  when  it  comes  to  a  great  choice  ..." 

Evadne,  smiling,  just  lifted  a  caressing  hand  and  laid 
it  against  his  lips. 

"  Grandpapa  dear,"  she  said,  "  I  have  passed  you  my 
word  that  I  will  not  take  that  great  step  you  are  thinking 
of  without  your  consent.  But  I  have  not  promised  to 
take  it  at  your  bidding,  dearly  as  I  love  you.  There  are 
things  too  big  in  a  woman's  life  for  her  ever  to  accept  them 
without  the  sanction  of  her  own  heart.  Shall  we  be  going 
back  ?  I  have  my  dances  promised,  and  I  am  afraid  that 
I  have  missed  one  already.     I  must  make  my  peace." 

"  You  liked  being  out  on  the  lake,  my  little  one  ?  " 

"  I  liked  it  enormously.  Grandpapa,  it  set  me  thinking. 
'  On  such  a  night  as  this,'  was  it  not — and  in  just 
such  a  place  as  this — that  you  and  Grandmamma  first 
met  ?  " 

He  bent  his  head  and  kissed  her  on  the  brow. 

"  And  you  might  be  your  grandmother  over  again, 
my  darling  !  " 

p 
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IV. — "  A   WORD   WITH   YOU  " 

Carradine  sat  with  Judge  Romily  and  his  wife  at  a 
small  supper-table.  Evadne  was  near  them  at  another, 
with  the  son  and  some  young  people.  The  sound  of  happy 
voices  and  soft  musical  laughter  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
elders.  Carradine  watched  his  darling,  well  pleased. 
How  lovely  she  was ! — how  graceful  and  gracious ! 
Surely  there  were  none  in  that  company  to  touch  her  ! 
The  Judge  watched  that  other  group  also  with  shrewd, 
smiling  eyes.  He  was  not  a  man  who  talked  much  ;  but 
there  was  little  he  did  not  observe. 

As  they  rose  from  the  table  he  put  a  hand  upon  Carra- 
dine's  arm  and  led  him  a  little  apart.  There  was  a  small 
smoking-room  off  the  big  hall,  at  that  moment  empty. 
He  pushed  open  the  door  and  looked  in,  nodding  as  he  saw 
it  untenanted. 

"  Just  a  word  with  you,  Carradine,"  he  said.  "  I  know 
that  you  live  rather  away  from  life's  maelstrom  in  that 
paradise  you  have  inherited  and  partly  created.  Do  you 
happen  to  know  of  the  search  going  on — becoming  some- 
thing now  of  a  hunt — for  a  rather  notorious  and  extraordin- 
arily slippery  criminal,  who  has  eluded  the  police  for 
years  ?  It  was  he  who  stole  the  result  of  the  Eustis 
experiments  and  discoveries.  He  worked  with  them  for  a 
time,  and  poor  young  Eustis  was  found  dead  when  the 
fellow  absconded  with  the  papers,  having  destroyed 
innumerable  other  specifications  and  formulae.  Never 
mind  that.  I  know  that  the  Eustis  affair  would  not 
trouble  you.  But  the  remarkable  thing  now  is  that  this 
man  has  been  apparently  traced  into  this  neighbourhood. 
Nay,  more — narrowing  down  the  circle,  it  seems  almost  as 
though  he  must  have  found  a  hiding-place  in  the  near 
locality  of  Orient  or  Occident  !  Now,  as  it  is  beyond 
credence  that  the  fellow  should  make  for  Orient,  where  he 
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must  instantly  be  recognised  and  apprehended,  the 
inference  is  that  he  may  be  dodging  pursuit  amongst  the 
intricacies  of  the  lagoons  and  water-channels  which  make 
so  lovely  a  setting  to  Occident.  I  thought  you  might 
like  to  know  this.  A  man  might  hide  a  long  time  un- 
detected there.  Fish  and  water-fowl,  fruit  and  yams — 
sustenance  would  be  no  difficulty  for  a  practised  fugitive 
such  as  he  has  been  often  during  his  remarkable  and 
chequered  life.     Had  you  heard  anything  of  this  ?  ' 

"  Not  a  word.  Of  course  I  was  aware  of  a  few  facts 
about  the  Eustis  tragedy,  as  it  was  called  at  the  time.  It 
did  not  specially  interest  me.  Perhaps  I  even  felt 
that  .  .  .  but  no  matter.  I  always  have  desired  a  right 
judgment  in  all  things.  As  for  a  man  hiding  amongst  the 
lagoons  and  waterways  that  Eustis's  mad  action  brought 
into  being  years  ago,  I  find  it  difficult  to  give  it  credence." 

"  Truth  to  tell,  so  do  I.  Only  I  have  had  it  on  fairly 
good  authority.  I  mention  it  to  you  because  it  is  possible 
that  the  authorities  might  deem  it  their  duty  to  institute 
a  search  of  rather  drastic  nature.  Orient  and  Occident 
are  big  rambling  houses  in  great  far-stretching  grounds. 
Orient  might  well  be  the  better  place  for  a  fugitive,  with 
its  foothills  and  caverns.  But  then,  if  once  found  there, 
Orient  would  show  little  mercy.  Since  the  old  professor's 
health  has  broken  down,  I  hear  the  matter  of  the  pursuit 
has  been  dropped  by  them.  But  if  the  fellow  were  to  be 
found  actually  trespassing  on  their  land — well !  ' 

"  I  should  think  that  extremely  unlikely."  Carra- 
dine's  voice  was  a  little  short. 

"  Except  that  the  fellow  has  always  shown  a  curious 
temerity  in  doubling  back  on  his  own  tracks,  in  seeming  to 
court  detection  by  the  very  way  in  which  he  appears  in 
the  near  neighbourhood  of  a  past  crime  or  misdemeanour. 
Criminal  investigation  has  not  been  my  line  ;  but  I 
should  say  this  fellow's  career  musthave  formed  a  rather 
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engrossing  study.  Well,  they  seem  confident  of  catching 
him  soon  now.  I  wonder.  Anyway,  Carradine,  you  will 
understand  the  reason  if  a  demand  should  be  made  upon 
you  for  the  searching  of  your  house.  These  things  are  not 
pleasant ;  but  I  am  sure  you  will  not  oppose  the  course  of 
justice.  The  authorities  have  to  take  the  needful  steps 
for  safeguarding  the  public." 

He  added  these  words  suavely,  noting  a  rather  haughty 
uplift  of  Carradine's  fine  head  and  a  drawing  together  of 
his  bushy  brows.  He  remembered  well  the  old-world 
pride  of  race  and  autocracy  of  character  which  had  dis- 
tinguished the  Carradines  in  the  past.  Very  courteous 
to  all,  very  considerate  and  bountiful ;  but  rulers  of  their 
own  domain,  without  suffering  any  interference.  It  would 
not  be  easy  for  him  to  suffer  what  might  seem  an  indignity 
to  his  authority.  A  search  party  round  and  within  his 
house  would  be  an  offence  to  him.  But  probably  pride 
would  hold  him  back  from  any  futile  opposition. 

He  had  said  his  say  and  the  two  men  went  back  to  the 
ballroom  in  company.  Evadne  noticed  that  her  grand- 
father was  very  silent  during  the  drive  back.  But  she 
was  not  sorry.  It  left  her  free  to  live  in  her  own  dreams  ; 
and  these  were  very  sweet. 


v. — CLAIRE 

Left  alone  for  a  long  evening,  Claire  sat  out  in  the 
moonlight  herself  after  set  of  sun.  Procyon  sat  beside 
her,  head  on  paws.  Scent-laden  airs  were  wafted  from 
the  lake.  All  was  exquisitely  still  and  beautiful.  Her 
thoughts  wandered  towards  that  solitary  man  in  Orient. 
For  she  guessed  he  would  be  alone  that  evening,  like 
herself.  If  only  things  were  different,  how  natural  that 
they  should  meet  and  sweeten  each  other's  solitude  ! 
Waldo  Eustis  !     She  remembered  him  well,  though  their 
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acquaintance  had  been  short  and  perhaps  difficult.  But 
now  there  was  another  Waldo — and  Evadne  knew  him  ! 
And  he  began  to  mean  something  very  significant  in  her 
young  life.  Claire  felt  a  little  restless.  She  rose  and 
leaned  over  the  balustrade.  Then  the  thought  of  another 
lonely  man  came  to  her.  She  had  only  seen  Ritson  a 
few  times,  had  hardly  exchanged  a  word  with  him,  was 
nervous  before  the  gaze  of  his  haunted  eyes.  She  scarcely 
knew  whether  his  presence  in  the  house  affected  her 
adversely  or  not.  She  accepted  her  husband's  judgment 
in  all  the  affairs  of  life  as  paramount,  and  he  had  ruled  it 
so.  But  sometimes  she  had  asked  herself  whether  his 
determination  to  befriend  one  who  had  rendered  them 
once  an  incalculable  service  had  not  been  quickened  and 
accentuated  by  the  knowledge  that  this  man  had  also 
done  some  great  hurt  to  the  house  of  Eustis.  She  scarcely 
wished  to  formulate  the  thought,  but  it  lay  in  the  shadowy 
background  of  her  mind. 

To-night  a  sudden  desire  possessed  her.  She  would  go 
and  see  their  hidden  guest.  She  knew  that  he  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  that  long  corridor  below  the  gallery 
with  the  windows  looking  out  over  the  waterway  towards 
Orient.  His  rooms  were  just  beyond.  But  he  had  the 
freedom  of  that  corridor,  and  it  was  there  she  found  him 
with  lamp  and  books. 

He  rose  and  bowed  low  at  sight  of  her.  The  light  on 
his  face  showed  it  very  hollow  and  his  look  was  curiously 
transparent.  Lines  of  suffering  had  deepened  round 
eyes  and  mouth.     Compassion  stirred  within  her  breast. 

"lam  alone  to-night,  I  thought  I  would  pay  you  a 
visit.  Thank  you,"  as  he  held  a  chair  for  her,  "  please 
take  your  own  seat.  I  am  sorry  you  remain  so  ill.  Is 
there  nothing  that  we  can  do  for  you  ?  You  know  the 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  that  we  owe  .  .  .  ." 

"  Madame,  the  gratitude  is  all  on  my  side.     I  cannot 
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speak  of  it.  I  never  had  many  words.  Now  I  have 
fewer,  for  my  heart  is  fuller  every  day.  But  believe  me, 
that  little  service  I  was  once  able  to  render  your  lovely 
little  grandchild  and  her  faithful  servant  remains  for 
me  a  bright  spot  in  my  darkened  life.  If  I  have  greatly 
sinned  ..." 

He  stopped  ;  those  haunted  eyes,  how  they  brimmed 
with  inexpressible  feelings  ! 

"  But  have  you  greatly  sinned  ?  "  very  gently  asked 
Claire,  "As  I  look  at  you,  I  find  it  hard  to  believe. 
Tell  me  the  truth,  I  beg  of  you.  Have  you  so  greatly 
sinned  ?  " 

"  Madame,  I  do  not  know.  I  ask  that  question  of 
my  own  heart  again  and  yet  again,  and  the  answer  eludes 
me.  A  sinner — yes,  I  am  that  !  Yes,  I  have  sinned — 
perhaps  deeply  sinned  ;  yet  not  as  men  think.  I  do  not 
know.  Only  God  can  truly  say.  He  alone  can  under- 
stand. To  Him  I  must  make  supplication.  Shall  not  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?  Need  we  greatly 
trouble  what  befalls  us  here  ?  It  will  soon  be  over.  For 
me,  I  think  the  end  is  very  near.  More  and  more  do  I  feel 
that.  Something  hovers.  Something  is  coming.  It  is 
very,  very  near.     Then  I  shall  know  !  " 

His  eyes  looked  upwards  and  about  him,  as  though  he 
were  conscious  of  some  unseen  presence.  His  lips  moved 
to  words  which  he  did  not  speak  aloud.  Something  of 
the  hunted,  haunted  look  left  him.  The  expression  on 
his  face  made  it  strangely  beautiful.  He  sat  perfectly 
still,  like  a  man  in  a  trance.  He  had  lost  all  sense  of  her 
presence. 

"  What  is  it  you  see  ?  "  Claire  softly  asked. 

He  did  not  reply  at  once.  It  was  as  though  it  took 
time  for  the  sense  of  the  question  to  reach  him.  When  it 
did  so,  there  was  a  wonderful  light  on  the  face  he  turned 
towards  her. 
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"  I  saw  nothing.  But  I  heard.  Did  you  not  hear  it 
also,  madame  ?  " 

"  I  heard  nothing.     What  was  it." 

"  I  think  it  was  a  call — a  call  for  me.  God  in  His 
goodness  grant  it  may  be  so  !  " 

Claire  went  softly  away  with  a  heart  strangely  full  of 
wonder  and  compassion.  This  man  was  a  mystery  ;  but 
he  was  surely  no  hardened  sinner. 


BOOK  VI 


I. — CONSTERNATION 

"  But,  Everard,  dearest  husband,  you  would  never  have  to 
give  him  up — a  man  to  whom  we  have  given  sanctuary 
in  our  house  ?     A  man  stricken  and  near  to  death  ?  ' 

Carradine's  face  was  stern  and  almost  grim.  His 
spirit  was  stirred  within  him.  The  old  lion  was  awake  and 
alive  in  his  heart.  Through  a  sleepless  night  he  had  been 
debating  this  matter  in  his  mind,  and  as  yet  he  saw  not 
any  way  clear  before  him.  With  great  bitterness  in  his 
tones  he  answered  his  wife— the  wife  whom  he  had  taken 
into  his  confidence  with  the  coming  of  the  new  day. 
For  the  thing  could  not  be  hidden  from  her. 

'•'  This  humiliation,  this  odious  thing — if  I  find  no  way 

to  avert  it — I  owe  to  Orient  !     Without  doubt  it  is  Eustis 

who  has  heard  some  whisper,  and  has  set  the  hounds  of 

the  law  upon  the  track  !     With  a  cynical  secret  delight  he 

will  further  the  search  of  his  grounds  and  his  house;  and  then 

will  remain  gloating  in  his  lair  whilst  Occident  suffers  the 

humiliation  of  a  search,  and  of  the  finding — if  we  cannot 

circumvent  the  searchers — of  the  man  to  whose  courage 

and  resourcefulness  we  owe  the  life  of  our  little  one  ! 

That  is  what  may  happen  to  us  before  the  day  closes. 

Without  doubt  already  the  ring  around  the  two  properties 

is  being  more  closely  drawn.     These  men  are  trained  to 
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their  work.  What  chance  have  we  against  them  ?  And 
this  is  the  doing  of  Eustis." 

Claire's  face  expressed  the  keenest  distress.  For  once 
her  husband  found  himself  in  a  position  which  was  to  him 
almost  degrading.  Always  from  youth  upwards  master 
of  his  house,  ruler  of  his  wide  domain,  saying  to  one  go, 
and  he  went,  to  another  come,  and  he  came,  giving  their 
tasks  to  each  one  in  his  employ,  and  having  his  word 
regarded  as  law  by  all.  It  had  bred  in  him  a  species  of 
beneficent  autocracy  ;  for  he  had  been  a  just  and  merciful 
man,  not  tempted  to  abuse  his  large  powers,  and  with  a 
wife  beside  him  whose  sweet  and  tender  nature  acted  as  a 
check  and  a  guard  upon  his  sterner  moods.  There  were 
tears  now  in  Claire's  eyes  as  she  looked  at  her  husband. 

"  Oh,  Everard  ! — and  only  last  night  I  was  talking 
with  him  !  He  is  not  a  bad  man  !  Of  that  I  am  sure. 
If  he  were  I  could  not  feel  towards  him  as  I  do,  not  even 
though  he  had  saved  our  darling  ;  for  great  courage  can 
go  with  an  evil  and  rebellious  nature,  even  though  it  may 
be  used  in  a  good  cause.  There  is  a  mystery  about  him,  I 
know.  One  feels  it.  He  almost  admits  it.  His  con- 
science is  not  wholly  at  ease.  But  I  am  sure  he  is  not 
what  they  will  seek  to  prove  him.  Everard — can  they 
touch  him  without  proving  his  guilt  ?  Is  that  the  justice 
of  the  law  beneath  which  we  live  ?  " 

"  The  law  apparently  believes  it  has  evidence  sufficient 
to  authorise  an  arrest ;  and  a  search  for  the  supposed 
criminal  is  a  procedure  which  is  allowed,  and  against 
which,  it  seems,  that  protest  would  be  unavailing  and  even 
hurtful.  If  we  had  had  longer  warning,  even  then  I 
scarcely  know  what  could  have  been  done,  with  suspicion 
alive  and  awake.  But  now  !  Claire,  the  thing  is  bitter  to 
me — very  bitter  !  He  saved  our  child  from  perhaps  a 
hideous  death  or  a  worse  slavery  than  death — and  we 
cannot  save  him  !  " 
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Tears  dropped  slowly  from  Claire's  eyes,  which  were 
still,  in  her  husband's  sight,  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world. 
Her  voice  broke  on  the  edge  of  a  sob. 

"  Last  night  he  said  he  heard  a  call !  There  was  such 
a  beautiful  look  on  his  face  !  I  thought  he  meant  perhaps 
an  angel  call  for  his  tired  spirit.  Could  it  have  been  some 
presage  of  this  terrible  thing  which  hangs  over  him  ? 
Everard — could  they — would  they — put  him  to  death  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  heard  what  they  have  against  him.  To 
me  it  is  all  very  terrible." 

"  To  me  also,  very,  very  terrible.  Dearest,  I  think 
that  I  will  remain  here  and  spend  my  time  in  prayer. 
But  the  child  must  be  told  something.  She,  too,  believes 
him  a  hunted,  haunted  man,  yet  no  great  sinner.  And  he 
saved  her.  It  must  not  come  upon  her  too  suddenly  if 
we  cannot  save  him.  You  must  prepare  her.  She  may 
soon  be  awake  and  about.  I  gave  word  she  was  not  to  be 
disturbed  this  morning — but  to  sleep  on  as  long  as  she 
could.  She  has  not  been  in  to  see  me  yet.  But  probably 
she  is  by  now  astir.     Dearest,  she  must  be  told." 

Carradine  went  slowly  from  the  room,  a  heavy  cloud 
upon  his  brow. 

II. — THE   WAY   OF  ESCAPE 

Evadne  had  lain  long  awake  on  her  return  from  the 
ball.  She  treasured  each  lovely  moonlit  hour,  recalling  as 
they  came  and  passed  those  exquisite  pictures  of  the 
moonlit  lake  and  the  face  of  the  man  she  loved.  She 
used  that  word  in  her  thoughts  now  quite  calmly,  and  with 
a  radiant  sense  of  joy.  He  loved  her  and  she  loved  him. 
Clouds  had  hung  over  their  love  in  the  past ;  but  the 
clouds  were  surely  breaking  now  into  tiny  rifts,  letting  in 
the  golden  light.  Soon  they  would  roll  away  altogether — 
soon.  .  .  . 
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Sleep  fell  upon  her  before  the  glamour  of  that  dream 
had  fully  taken  shape.  Her  dreams  were  radiant  and 
softly  joyful ;  and  she  slept  far  on  into  the  morning 
glory. 

Upon  the  tray  which  Mammy  brought  to  her  lay  an 
unstamped  letter,  and  the  smile  and  nod  of  the  old  servant 
brought  a  flood  of  rosy  colour  to  her  face.  She  asked  no 
question  ;  but  when  alone  she  opened  and  read  it — 
read  it  through  and  through  many  times,  as  though 
memorising  every  word.  Her  face  became  a  little  tense. 
Her  eyes  glowed  with  a  great  light  of  mingled  emotions. 
She  was  quickly  astir,  quickly  bathed  and  dressed; 
but  she  was  almost  silent  as  Mammy  deftly  robed  her, 
and  as  soon  as  she  was  ready  she  went  in  search  of  her 
grandfather,  and  found  him  pacing  his  library  below  with 
strides  more  rapid  than  were  customary  with  him. 
Directly  she  saw  his  face  she  knew  that  tidings  had  reached 
him.  The  tidings  had  disturbed  him  greatly.  Her  heart 
gave  a  sudden  bound.  She  went  up  and  lifted  her  face  for 
his  morning  kiss.  Then,  before  he  had  framed  words 
himself,  she  spoke  : 

"  Grandfather,  I  see  by  your  face  you  have  heard." 
He  started  and  gazed. 

"  Heard  what,  Evadne  ?  " 

"  About  the  search  to  be  made  to-day — the  search 
which  has  already  begun  at  Orient — for  the  man  who  is 
here  :  the  man  whom  you  are  sheltering,  Grandfather, 
because  of  the  great  service  he  did  to  us  Carradines." 

"  What  do  you  know  of  it  ?  What  makes  you  look 
like  that,  Evadne  ?  " 

"  Because  I  have  come  to  tell  you  what  we  have 
planned  for  his  escape.  Dear  Grandfather,  it  is  all 
arranged  for.  Do  not  be  distressed.  He  is  not  going  to 
be  taken  at  Occident." 

"  Child,  of  what  are  you  speaking  ?     What  can  you 
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mean  ?     Where  is  there  any  way  of  escape  with  Occident 
watched  and  guarded  as  it  is  now  ?  " 

'  It  will  be  quite  easy,  dear  Grandpapa.  It  is  all 
arranged,  and  I  have  heard  this  morning  from  Waldo. 
As  soon  as  Orient  is  free  from  searchers,  as  soon  as  they 
are  all  gone,  and  are  coming  here,  Waldo  will  cross  the 
waterway  in  his  punt.  There  is  a  hollow  place  there- 
Mr.  Ritson  will  lie  down  and  be  covered  from  sight  in 
case — as  is  not  at  all  likely — that  any  watch  is  being  kept 
between  the  houses.  I  shall  step  into  the  punt,  and  Waldo 
will  take  me  across.  Should  anybody  be  watching,  it  will 
just  seem  as  though  he  had  come  for  me — to  be  out  of  the 
way  of  searchers.     Nobody  will  wonder." 

:'  Child — are  you  out  of  your  senses  ?     To  take  Ritson 
into  the  lions'  den — into  the  house  of  his  bitterest  foes 
who  have  set  on  this  search  ..." 

"  Ah  no,  Grandpapa,  that  is  where  you  make  a  mis- 
take. Even  if  this  is  the  man  who  so  deeply  injured  them 
in  the  past,  he  is  altogether  forgiven  now.  ..." 

'  Forgiven  ? — why  forgiven  ?  If  he  did  them  a  deep 
injury,  as  is  certain,  why  should  they  forgive  ?  You  are 
talking  wildly.  ..." 

"  No,  Grandpapa,  I  am  not  wild  at  all.  I  will  tell  you 
exactly  why  Eustis  has  forgiven  a  great  and  bitter  wrong. 
It  is  because  of  the  great  service  which  the  perpetrator  of 
it  was  able  to  do — for  Carradine.     That  wiped  it  out." 

Carradine  remained  speechless,  gazing  at  Evadne 
with  a  face  which  was  strangely  moved.  She  looked  up  at 
him,  held  his  eyes  with  hers,  and  went  on  fearlessly. 

"  Grandpapa,  I  have  much  to  tell  you  ;  but  I  must  be 
as  brief  now  as  I  can.  Long  ago  Waldo  Eustis,  whom  you 
saw  last  night,  came  here — a  boy.  We  met  each  other 
sometimes.  I  think  Grandmamma  guessed.  She  said  I 
might  have  a  secret.  It  was  a  beautiful  one.  Years 
passed  and  he  came  again.     It  was  different  then  ;  but  we 
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met  sometimes.  We  came  to  know  things  about  each  other 
— and  we  loved  one  another,  though  we  knew  that  perhaps 
we  could  never  for  a  great  while  be  anything  to  each  other. 
But  I  knew  always  that  Orient  wanted  the  barrier  down. 
Eustis  was  grieved  and  sorry.  If  Occident  would  have 
it.  .  .  .  Waldo  and  I  often  talked  about  things — talked 
about  forgiveness.  God's  forgiveness  of  sins,  in  which  we 
believe  as  part  of  our  great  Credo.  Christ's  forgiveness  of 
His  bitter  persecutors.  Their  forgiveness  He  asks  of  us 
as  we  say,  '  Forgive  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive.'  And 
then  when  that  hunted  man  came  here  to  us,  and  Waldo 
saw  and  knew  him,  he  forgave  him,  and  his  grandfather 
did  also,  because  they  knew  of  the  deed  he  had  done,  and 
how  that  had  saved  me.  Eustis  forgave — for  the  sake  of 
Carradine." 

Carradine  was  very  slightly  trembling.  She  had  her 
hands  upon  his  shoulders,  and  she  felt  the  quiver  of  the 
strong,  thin  frame.  His  eyes  seemed  to  probe  down  into 
hers. 

"  And  so,  dear  Grandpapa,  Orient  wishes  for  the  safety 
of  this  man  just  as  much  as  Occident.  As  Waldo  has  said 
to  me,  '  How  can  we  not  wish  to  save  the  man  who  saved 
you,  Vady  ?  '  That  has  been  his  name  for  me  since  we 
were  children — Vady.  And  now  that  danger  is  near, 
W'aldo  and  I  have  it  all  planned.  When  Orient  is  safe 
from  watchful  eyes,  he  will  come  himself  and  fetch  our 
fugitive  away.  I  shall  go  with  them,  as  a  blind,  if  one 
should  be  needed.  And  you,  dear  Grandpapa,  will  come 
across  afterwards  to  settle  with  Mr.  Eustis  what  is  to  be 
done  in  the  future.  You  will  see  Waldo,  and  you  will 
bring  me  home.  And  now  I  must  go  and  explain  to  Mr. 
Ritson  what  is  going  to  happen,  and  to  see  that  all  will 
be  in  readiness,  and  that  nobody  will  know." 

She  reached  up  to  kiss  him  with  a  passionate  intensity 
of  feeling,  and  then  slipped  away  like  a  white  shadow. 
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Carradine  looked  after  her  with  a  face  strangely  moved. 
Then  he  went  away  to  find  his  wife. 


III. — DE    PROFUNDIS 

'  To  go  there  !     To  the  home  of  Eustis  !     How  can  I — 
How  can  I  ?  " 

There  was  a  look  almost  of  agony  upon  Ritson's 
writhen  features.  He  had  listened  to  Evadne  in  perfect 
silence  whilst  she  told  him  of  the  approach  of  danger. 
Although  his  face  had  paled  to  a  marble  whiteness,  he  had 
shown  no  sign  of  fear,  rather  a  deep  resignation  not  devoid 
of  majesty.  But  now  that  the  way  of  escape  had  been 
shown  him,  agitation  had  supervened,  and  the  expression 
of  his  face  had  become  as  that  of  a  man  stricken  by  some 
keen  form  of  suffering  either  physical  or  mental. 

'  Not   there  !  '    he   cried   in  smothered  tones,   "  not 
there  !     Anywhere  but  there  !  " 

Evadne  watched  him  with  serious  eyes,  troubled  and  a 
little  doubtful. 

"  But  why  do  you  speak  so  ?  Orient  has  offered  you 
this  asylum.  It  is  an  act  of  nobility  and  grace.  Why  do 
you  fear  to  accept  it  ?     They  will  not  betray  you  there." 

'  That  is  not  what  I  fear.  Can  you  not  understand  ? 
To  go  to  the  house  of  Eustis !  Those  men  so  deeply 
robbed  and  wronged  !  How  is  it  possible  ?  I  cannot  do 
it  !  Let  them  find  me  here.  Let  them  do  with  me  as 
they  will.  What  does  it  matter  now  ?  My  course  is  run. 
What  does  it  matter  ?  Out  of  the  depths  I  can  call  upon 
my  God.  He  will  not  desert  me  ;  for  He  alone  knows  all." 
'  Yes,"  answered  Evadne  gently,  "  He  knows  all. 
And  in  His  sight  you  would  be  doing  no  wrong  to  go  to 
Orient  to-day.  Would  it  help  you  to  know  that  by  doing 
this  you  may  be  helping  to  bring  great  happiness  into 
many  lives  ?  " 

Q 
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He  gazed  at  her  with  widely  wistful  eyes,  as  though  her 
words  had  kindled  within  him  some  faint  spark  of  hope. 
But  perplexity  held  the  field  still. 

'  I  do  not  understand.  How  can  any  act  of  mine  help 
any  other  creature  ?  To  go  to  Orient  !  What  could  that 
do  for  any  other  than  myself  ?  " 

'  I  will  explain.  You  know  the  story  of  Orient  and 
Occident — the  wonderful  old-time  friendship  which  made 
the  happiness  of  so  many  lives — the  cataclysm  which 
brought  destruction  and  desolation  ?  Time  healed  the 
desolation  of  material  things.  But  no  healing  came  to 
one  wounded  spirit.  Occident  and  Orient  are  still  divided." 

"  I  know.     I  have  heard  ;  and  yet  ..." 
'  The  reason  for  that  enmity  is  gone.     But  the  habit 
of  thought  remains  here  with  my  dear  grandfather,  in 
every  other  respect  so  noble,  so  generous." 

'  Noble  and  generous — yes  ;  so  he  has  shown  himself 
tome." 

"  Then  will  you  not  be  willing  to  help  him  to  a  further 
act  of  nobility  and  generosity  ?  You  can  do  it  if  you 
will.     We  are  working  for  it — and  need  your  help." 

"  My  help  !  But  how  can  I  help  anybody  ?  I  am 
myself  a  helpless,  hunted  man." 

'  You  are,  and  because  of  the  great  service  once 
rendered  to  me  Carradine  has  received  you.  Occident 
has  been  your  home  ;  and  now  it  is  like  a  nightmare 
thought  that  Occident  may  no  longer  be  able  to  protect 
you.  My  grandfather  would  move  mountains  to  save 
you — to  hide  you  ;  but  already  the  place  is  watched  by 
those  trained  for  their  work.  You  know  that.  Well,  but 
Orient  offers  you  asylum.     And  why  ?     Can  you  guess  ?  ' 

Very  slowly  his  eyes  began  to  brighten.  Those  eyes 
had  seen  much  during  these  weeks  when,  as  a  fugitive,  he 
had  sought  sanctuary  at  Occident,  and  had  been  received 
later  into  the  house  itself,  under  cover  of  doing  clerical 
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work  for  Carradine.  The  servants  were  quite  incurious 
about  him.  His  presence  was  unknown  to  the  outside 
world.  There  was  nothing  to  arouse  remark.  Only 
Mammy  regarded  him  as  what  he  was — a  fugitive  ;  and 
all  her  faithful  nature  was  afire  for  his  protection.  She 
would  spend  hours  ministering  to  him  during  his  times  of 
suffering,  and  thus  from  her  lips  he  had  garnered  facts 
which,  pieced  together,  brought  a  certain  measure  of  under- 
standing to  his  heart. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  Orient  offers  me  this  refuge — for 
your  sake  ?  " 

"  Yes.  You  saved  me  once.  Waldo  Eustis  loves  me. 
I  love  him.  His  grandfather  will  gladly  receive  me, 
though  as  yet  he  has  not  seen  me.  But  my  grandfather 
still  stands  coldly  aloof.  Occident  has  not  forgiven 
Orient.  The  water  runs  between  the  houses.  We  are 
striving  to  find  the  way  of  bridging  the  chasm,  Waldo  and 
I.  And  now  we  think  a  way  has  come.  Mr.  Ritson — 
will  you  help  us  ?  " 

He  gazed  at  her  with  the  light  beginning  to  kindle  in 
his  eyes.     She  went  on  speaking  in  low,  eager,  rapid  tones. 

"  See,  it  is  easy  now  for  you  to  understand.  Occident 
cannot  protect  you  longer.  But  Orient  will  be  safe. 
Waldo  Eustis  will  take  you  there — and  I  shall  go  with 
you.  When  the  peril  ceases,  my  grandfather  will  come  for 
me.  I  am  sure  of  it.  He  will  want  to  thank  the  friend 
who  has  saved  him  from  the  great  grief  of  seeing  the  fugitive 
he  protected,  and  believes  to  be  a  misunderstood  and 
injured  man,  taken  away  to  what  fate  we  do  not  know. 
That  thought  will  bridge  the  gulf  !  Carradine  and  Eustis 
will  meet  again.  And  it  will  be  by  your  help  that  this  will 
come  to  pass.  Will  you  not  be  glad  to  help  us  ?  Do  you 
know  a  little  what  the  happiness  is  going  to  be  when 
Orient  and  Occident  are  no  longer  divided  ?  ' 

A  faint  flush  stole  into  the  man's  white  face.     His 
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eyes  took  into  them  a  wonderful  shining.  His  lips  moved, 
although  she  heard  no  words.     Her  eyes  were  questioning. 

"  I  am  making  my  act  of  thanksgiving." 

"  Yes  ?  "  she  gently  asked,  marvelling  at  something 
she  saw  in  his  expression. 

"  I  have  received  so  much  here.  I  was  wondering  and 
praying  that  it  might  be  given  to  me  in  some  sort  to  make 
a  return.  .  .  ." 

"  We  think  that  the  great  debt  is  on  our  side  still. 
Think  of  what  you  did  for  me  in  the  past.  I  remember  it 
little.     But  I  know  how  awful  things  might  have  been." 

"  The  remembrance  of  that  time  has  always  been  for 
me  a  great  joy.  If  in  my  past  there  are  many  black 
records,  it  is  something  to  call  to  mind  one  which  is 
bright.  But  I  have  been  a  hundredfold  repaid ;  and 
now  .  .  ." 

Evadne's  smile  was  very  vivid  as  she  felt  the  victory 
won.     How  terrible  if  he  had  refused  to  go  ! 

"  Now  you  are  going  to  help  us  all.  Eustis  to  put 
away  the  past  which  may  have  been  black.  It  is  great  to 
forgive — and  they  have  forgiven.  They  stretch  out  hands 
towards  Carradine.  You  understand.  It  is  to  bridge  the 
chasm,  so  wide  and  deep.  You  will  cross  it  first.  And 
afterwards  .  .  .  Ah,  if  you  knew  how  happy  you  are 
making  me  !  "  She  held  out  her  hands  suddenly  :  "  Then 
you  will  come  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  quietly,  "  I  will  come." 

She  gave  him  another  smile,  and  held  out  her  hand. 

"  Then  be  ready  for  me.  I  shall  come  for  you,"  she 
said. 

IV. — "  OLD   WALDO  " 

The  punt,  with  its  hidden  occupant,  slipped  out  of  the 
shadowed  archway  into  the  shining  water  of  the  Divide. 
The  water  itself  was  in  shadow,  but  overhead  the  light 
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was  aquiver  with  golden  radiance  from  the  unseen  fires 
in  the  west.  Light  shimmered  over  sleeping  waters,  and 
seemed  reflected  in  the  gold-flecked  eyes  of  Evadne,  as  she 
turned  her  head  this  way  and  that,  her  heart  beating 
strongly  within  her,  a  confusion  of  emotion  surging  up 
within  her  heart.  Waldo  was  with  her.  She  was  on  her 
way  to  Orient.  And  Carradine  knew  it — and  had  not 
spoken  one  adverse  word  !     Joy  ! — joy  ! — and  again  joy  ! 

Shadow  swallowed  them  up,  and  she  was  assured 
that  their  brief  transit  had  not  been  marked.  Now  they 
were  beneath  that  opposite  arch  of  Orient.  The  punt 
touched  the  steps.  Waldo  sprang  out.  She  rose  and 
gave  him  her  hands.  When  she  stood  upon  the  topmost 
step  she  felt  their  close,  warm  pressure. 

"  Welcome  to  Orient,  Vady — Orient — my  home. 
Can  you  guess  a  little  what  it  means  to  me  to  have  you 
here  at  last  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  can,  Waldo,"  her  voice  shook  a  little  for 
sheer  happiness.  "  I  know  I  can.  I  have  been  here 
before — but  not  like  this." 

"  No,"  he  answered,  "  not  like  this,"  and  lifting  her 
hands  to  his  lips  as  they  stood  together  in  the  dim, 
diffused  light,  he  pressed  a  kiss  upon  each  in  turn. 

"  Thank  you,  Eusie,"  she  softly  answered.  "  You 
have  been  very  good  to  me — always." 

"  You  know  your  way,  Vady,  go  out  upon  the  terrace. 
You  will  find  Grad  in  the  big  room  opening  upon  it. 
He  is  waiting  for  you.  He  wants  you,  Vady.  Your 
grandfather  knows  that  you  are  going  to  see  him  to-day  ?  ' 

"  Yes  ;  and  I  think  that  presently  he  will  come  to 
fetch  me.  I  think  so,  though  he  did  not  promise.  Orient 
and  Occident  !     Oh,  Eusie  !  " 

"  Go  to  him,  then,"  spoke  Waldo  with  quick  urgency, 
"  I  will  see  to  Ritson  here,  and  join  you  later.  But  you 
had  better  meet  in  your  own  way  together." 
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She  had  not  quite  expected  it  to  be  like  this  ;  but  she 
made  no  demur.  As  one  in  a  dream  she  stepped  out  upon 
the  terrace,  and  the  light  took  and  held  her,  though  she 
stood  in  shadow  ;  for  the  sky  was  all  aflame  as  with 
triumphant  banners  of  light.  Windows  stood  wide  upon 
the  terrace,  and  she  looked  into  interiors  rather  sumptu- 
ously furnished,  affording  fascinating  glimpses  of  treasures 
from  many  lands.  In  the  last  of  the  suite  and  a  little  way 
within  the  room  she  saw  a  wheel-chair.  It  was  occupied 
by  a  white-headed  old  man,  thin  of  face  and  frame  ;  but 
still  by  something  in  his  aspect  evincing  an  indomitable 
spirit  and  energies  of  vitality  which  partial  disablement 
had  not  prevailed  to  quench. 

For  a  few  long  seconds  the  old  man  and  the  young  maid 
looked  one  at  the  other.  Then  Evadne  stepped  over  the 
threshold  and  stood  beside  him,  a  lovely  flush  and  smile 
on  her  face. 

"  I  am  Evadne,"  she  said  very  simply,  "  and  you  are 
Eusie's  grandfather." 

"  Old  Waldo,  my  dear,  old  Waldo,  and  growing  very 
old  ;  but  young  enough  to  be  full  of  pleasure  at  this 
meeting.  Do  you  understand  a  little  what  it  means  to 
me,  child  ?  " 

"  Orient  and  Occident — Eustis  and  Carradine  ?  Is 
that  what  you  mean  ?  " 

'  That  is  what  I  mean.  Child — how  like  you  are  to 
her  !  How  you  bring  it  back  !  Do  you  know  the  story  ? 
How  I  loved  Carradine,  and  how  he  loved  me  ?  Damon 
and  Pythias  they  called  us.  I  am  sure  that  each  of  us 
would  willingly  have  died  for  the  other  !  We  did  not 
believe  that  anything  could  sever  that  tie  of  friendship- 
But,  ah  me — ah  me  !  " 

"  I  know,"  spoke  Evadne  softly,  "it  is  one  of  life's 
mysteries  how  love  can  work  towards  hate.  And  yet — 
and  yet  .  .  ."     Her  voice  quivered  and  broke. 
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"  It  was  not  altogether  that  with  me,  my  dear.  I 
suffered  a  most  bitter  loss,  and  the  pain  worked  almost 
like  a  madness  in  me  for  a  brief  time.  I  was  resolved  to 
go — to  leave  Orient  before  Carradine's  return.  My  father 
had  wished  before  to  live  elsewhere.  We  made  rapid  plans. 
All  was  ready.  Our  work  here  was  baulked  by  opposition 
from  Occident,  which,  though  we  deplored  it,  we  did  not 
resent.  We  would  go  elsewhere.  All  was  ready.  Then 
on  Carradine's  wedding  night  the  heavens  opened  here. 
Such  a  storm  raged.  Danger  was  imminent.  My  memory 
fails  a  little  as  to  details,  and  Waldo — it  was  before  his 
time.  There  was  terror  all  along  the  east  of  these 
properties.  There  was  dire  peril  of  fearful  floodings  of 
inhabited  villages,  and  destruction  of  a  great  area  of 
cultivation.  We  had  guarded  against  that  in  our  plans  ; 
and  we  were  always  ready  against  such  an  emergency- 
Whilst  the  heavens  opened,  and  the  ground  shook  with 
thunderous  reverberations,  we  charged  our  fuses.  We 
blasted  the  way  for  the  escape  of  the  waters  in  the  manner 
long  planned.  That  these  waters  were  hugely  augmented 
that  night  was  no  doing  of  ours.  Orient  suffered  the  full 
brunt  of  the  inundation.  Occident  felt  a  great  aftermath, 
but  not  the  full  shock.  Carradine  and  Eustis  were  both 
right.  There  was  wreckage.  There  was  devastation. 
But  afterwards  the  desert  began  to  blossom  as  the  rose — 
as  it  has  done  to  this  da}7." 

"  Yes,  yes — indeed  it  has  !  "  Evadne's  eyes  were  full  of 
sympathetic  tears.  Her  heart  was  strangely  drawn 
towards  this  quiet  old  man,  so  full  of  calm  dignity. 
"  And  people  understand.  Grandmother  does.  I  do. 
All  of  us  !  Only  Grandfather  stands  aloof.  You  know 
about — about — his  mother,  and  his  little  daughter 
And  his  mind  is  so  tenacious.  And  we  may  not 
speak  to  him  of  anything  connected  with  Orient.  But 
now  .  .  ." 
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'  Yes,  now  ?  Tell  me,  child,  what  is  coming  to  pass 
now  ?  " 

'  Ah,  don't  you  understand  1  You  had  an  enemy — I 
mean  you  were  greatly  injured  by  a  man  whom  you  had 
assisted  and  employed.  And  he  bitterly  wronged  you. 
He  did  you  a  hurt  which  can  never  be  made  good.  He 
stole  a  great  discovery  and  secret — and  he  sold  it.  But 
yet,  because  he  once  did  a  great  service  to  me — Occident's 
child — you  forgive  him,  and  give  him  sanctuary  here. 
Grandfather  tried  to  hold  and  hide  him  ;  but  it 
became  impossible.  It  was  terrible  to  him  to  feel  so 
impotent — terrible  to  us  all ;  for  we  find  it  hard  to 
believe  him  an  evil  man,  although  .  .  .  And  then 
you  came  forward  to  help.  You  have  him  safe  here  at 
Orient.  And  you  forgive  him  for  that  which  he  did 
for  me — Carradine's  grandchild  !  After  that — what  can 
there  be  but  peace  between  Orient  and  Occident  ?  " 

Her  starry  eyes  were  glowing  with  lovely  lights. 
Into  his  had  stolen  a  great  brightness.  The  old  heart  and 
the  young  one  were  beating  in  unison.  The  old  hand,  the 
one  which  still  retained  its  powers,  was  held  out  to  meet 
the  warm  clasp  of  her  soft  young  fingers.  She  lifted  it  and 
laid  it  against  her  flushed  cheek,  upon  which  bright  drops 
stood. 

'  The  maid  whom  my  boy  loves  I  Claire  Carradine's 
child — grandchild — her  image  !  How  could  we  not  forgive, 
however  deeply  he  had  transgressed  against  us,  the  man 
who  had  saved  this  precious  life  which  is  to  mean  so  much 
to  us  ?  " 

Evadne's  tears  dropped  faster,  crystal  clear — tears 
of  purest  joy. 

"  I  think  forgiveness  is  the  most  beautiful,  the  most 
God-like  thing  in  all  the  world.  It  seems  to  come  straight 
down  from  heaven — where  He  is  Who  is  Love." 

At  that  moment  the  door  from  the  outer  corridor  was 
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opened,  and  Waldo  came  slowly  in  with  his  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  hunted  man. 


V. — SANCTUARY 

Eustis  turned  his  head  and  looked  steadily  at  the  pair 
as  they  advanced  towards  him.  There  was  an  eagle-like 
keenness  in  his  gaze  as  he  scanned  the  face  of  Ritson. 
Then  slowly,  but  without  any  hesitation,  he  held  out  his 
hand.     Evadne  had  fallen  back. 

Hesitation  came  from  Ritson.  His  face  was  quivering 
under  great  stress  of  emotion.  His  eyes  were  downbent. 
He  did  not  lift  his  hand  to  meet  the  proffered  clasp. 
Eustis  studied  the  moved  face  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then 
said  with  quiet  kindliness  : 

"  You  look  ill,  Ritson.     What  is  wrong  with  you  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  cannot  seek  advice.  I  am  a 
marked  man.  But  I  think  it  will  not  be  long  that  I  shall 
need  sanctuary  from  any  human  being.  Meantime  from 
the  depths  of  my  heart  I  thank  you,  and  I  bless  you  for 
this  immense  and  undeserved  kindness  shown  to  me." 

The  old  man'seyeshadneverleft  the  face  of  the  speaker. 
He  was  studying  it  with  an  attention  under  which  the 
man  seemed  a  little  to  flinch,  and  even  to  quail. 

"  You  have  changed,  Ritson — you  have  changed  a 
good  deal.  The  face  is  the  same — and  yet  it  is  different. 
But  for  that  mark  on  the  brow,  I  might  almost  have 
questioned  ..." 

"  That  mark  stamps  me  like  the  mark  of  Cain,"  spoke 
the  man  in  slightly  muffled  tones,  touching  it  lightly 
with  his  hand.  "  I  have  been  ill,  sir.  I  am  ill.  That 
changes  men  also."  He  stopped  short,  hesitated,  and 
then  with  a  great  effort  looked  Eustis  full  in  the  face. 
He  remained  gazing  at  him  as  he  spoke  his  next  words 
with  a  kind  of  violence. 
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'  Sir,  I  do  not  deserve  that  you  should  believe  a  single 
word  I  utter  ;  but  although  I  bear  the  mark  of  Cain  upon 
my  brow,  I  dare  to  tell  you,  in  the  hope  that  you  will  be 
able  to  credit  me  so  far,  that  I  have  no  kind  of  knowledge 
of  what  it  was  that  killed  your  son  upon  the  night 
when  ..."     He  paused  as  though  unable  to  proceed. 

"  The  night  upon  which  our  valuable  papers  were 
seized  or  destroyed.  Ritson,  I  am  going  to  believe  you 
in  that.  What  caused  the  death  of  my  son  was  never 
established.  I  have  no  desire  to  recall  the  events  of 
that  night.  For  me  they  were  mercifully  dulled  and 
blotted  out  by  what  befell  me.  No  doubt  a  great  tempta- 
tion was  yours.  Perhaps  the  mistake  was  ours  in  putting 
it  in  your  way.  We  knew  little  of  you,  yet  we  trusted 
you  much.  Your  genius  was  beyond  doubt.  You  cer- 
tainly aided  us  ably.  Had  we  obtained  that  which  we 
might  well  have  looked  to  do,  you  would  have  had  your 
share.  But  we  need  not  discuss  that.  What  you  did — 
what  you  have  done  since — I  neither  ask  nor  wish  to  know- 
Once  upon  a  time  in  your  life  you  performed  a  deed  of 
heroic  courage,  which  in  these  later  years  has  resulted  in 
a  far  greater  happiness  for  us  who  bear  the  Eustis  name 
than  any  kudos  from  our  discoveries  could  have  brought 
us.  And  that  we  owe  to  you.  Carradine  as  well  as 
Eustis  lies  under  this  great  obligation.  Therefore,  alike 
in  Occident  and  Orient,  you  have  found  sanctuary.  Give 
me  your  hand,  Ritson.  Look  in  my  face.  I  see  a  change 
in  yours.  Perhaps  the  finger  of  God  has  been  at  work 
upon  it — and  upon  your  spirit  also.  You  speak  of  your- 
self as  a  sick  man — as  one  not  long  for  this  world.  If 
this  be  so — and  I  speak  as  one  also  approaching  the 
confines  of  that  valley  which  need  not  be  dark  to  us, 
because  of  that  great  light  behind  and  beyond — then  let 
this  place  of  sanctuary  for  your  body  be  one  for  the  heal- 
ing and  the  cleansing  of  your  soul." 
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Evadne  seemed  to  choke  back  a  little  sob.  Ritson 
bent  his  head  low  as  if  in  humblest  self-abasement.  Waldo 
laid  a  kindly  hand  upon  his  shoulder  and  led  him  away. 

VI. — CARRADINE 

"  Well,  Mr.  Carradine,  I  thank  you  for  your  courteous 
acceptance  of  my  rather  objectionable  errand.  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  regard  to  this  inspection,  and  sorry 
for  any  inconvenience  or  annoyance  you  may  have  suffered 
on  account  of  it." 

Carradine  faced  the  official  in  his  stately  way. 
Throughout  the  time  occupied  by  the  search  he  had 
shown  himself  ready  to  answer  any  questions,  give 
every  facility  to  the  operations,  and  had  kept  the  obviously 
disgruntled  and  suspicious  servants  to  their  own  quarters. 
But  his  feeling  was  one  of  distaste  and  displeasure — as 
though  some  indignity  were  being  put  upon  him  and  upon 
his  house.  He  regarded  the  latter  as  his  castle  and 
himself  as  its  sole  ruler.  His  will  had  always  been  law 
there,  and  he  secretly  resented  the  intrusion  of  any  other . 
The  Grand  Seigneur  of  any  domain  had  perfect  right  to 
offer  sanctuary  to  any  hunted  or  persecuted  creature  to 
whom  it  had  pleased  him  to  extend  his  protection.  What- 
ever there  might  be  against  this  man  Ritson,  at  least 
Carradine  owed  to  him  an  undying  gratitude.  That  any 
person,  however  backed  by  orders  from  any  form  of 
democratic  government,  should  assume  the  right  to  take 
from  his  care  one  over  whom  his  regal  robe  had  been  flung 
was  an  offence  he  could  ill  tolerate.  How  he  could  have 
suffered  it  he  did  not  know.  But  he  had  been  saved  that 
dire  humiliation — saved  by  Eustis  !  And  Eustis  had 
done  it  for  love  of  Carradine  !  That  thought  never  left 
him  as  he  accompanied  the  search-party  with  grave  and 
stately    courtesy,    too    dignified   to    make   any    useless 
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protest,  but  putting  slightly  in  awe  the  men  who  had 
been  told  off  for  this  duty. 

He  received  this  half  apology  with  a  stately  inclina- 
tion of  the  head  ;  but  his  words  were  very  few,  and  just 
tinged  with  irony  which  a  little  nettled  the  speaker. 

'  It  is  all  very  strange.  We  had  made  absolutely 
sure  of  the  man  this  time.  He  has  eluded  justice  again 
and  again.  '  Slippery  as  Sin  '  is  one  of  his  soubriquets, 
and  he  merits  it.  You  would  think  from  the  way  he  is 
seen  at  distant  places  in  an  incredibly  short  interval,  that 
he  was  furnished  with  wings.  I  suppose  next  we  shall 
hear  of  him  in  New  York  or  'Frisco  or  Florida.  He  may 
be  making  for  the  Mexican  border.  If  he  achieves  that, 
he  may  escape  us  altogether.  But  the  birthmark  on  his 
brow  is  his  mark  of  Cain.  It  is  ineffaceable,  and  has 
betrayed  him  scores  of  times.  All  the  same,  he  has  never 
been  caught." 

'  If  ever  he  were  caught,  what  would  you  do  with 
him  ?  "  asked  Carradine. 

"  Hang  him,  I  hope.  Can't  say  whether  the  evidence 
goes  that  far.  But  it's  what  he  deserves.  We  have 
always  believed  that  he  was  at  the  bottom  of  young 
Professor  Eustis's  mysterious  death.  There  have  been 
other  mysteries  also.  Well,  I'm  real  sorry  we  have  not 
been  able  to  lay  him  by  the  heels.  I  hope,  Mr.  Carradine, 
that  if  ever  you  or  any  of  your  people  catch  a  sight  of 
him  anywhere  about,  you  will  communicate  instantly 
with  us,  though  probably  he  has  got  safe  away  by  now 
somehow." 

"  Probably,  I  should  say,  by  what  you  tell  me.  I  will 
remember  your  injunction,  sir,  and  I  wish  you  a  good 
evening — and  better  luck  next  time." 

A  discreetly  grinning  servant — his  white  teeth  gleam- 
ing in  the  dusk — opened  and  shut  the  door,  and  watched 
the    unwonted   guests    depart.      None    of   the    coloured 
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people  had  any  clear  idea  of  what  was  on  foot ;  but  some 
obscure  racial  instinct  worked  in  them  against  the  in- 
truders, and  without  a  word  having  been  spoken  to 
them  they  had  obliterated  every  trace  of  Ritson's  occu- 
pation of  his  corner  of  the  house,  nor  was  any  word  suf- 
fered to  escape  their  lips  as  to  the  writing-man  the  master 
had  had  working  in  the  house  for  some  short  while  now. 
Carradine  was  a  master  beloved  and  well  served  ;  and  he 
blessed  the  quiet  comprehending  fidelity  of  his  black 
people,  who  did  his  will  without  his  having  issued  any 
order.  What  Mammy  had  said  or  done  he  did  not  ask. 
All  he  knew  was  that  the  peril  had  passed  and  that  his 
house  was  his  own  again. 

Claire  came  out  of  the  scented  drawing-room  to  meet 
him.  She  had  been  suffering  some  sense  of  strain  during 
the  day.  Now  she  advanced  and  put  her  arms  about  her 
husband's  neck  and  looked  into  his  face  with  tender  wist- 
ful concentration. 

"  Is  all  well,  dear  love  ?  You  behaved  beautifully, 
Everard.     I  knew  you  would." 

"  All  is  well  now.  For  the  time  being  the  peril  is 
passed.  Orient — the  Eustis  home — has  been  searched 
already,  besides  being  the  very  last  place  for  this  man  to 
hide  in,  save — as  the  officer  explained — that  he  has  shown 
himself  in  times  past  of  an  extraordinary  daring  and 
bravado.  They  will  never  go  there  again.  I  do  not 
think  they  will  ever  come  here.  Claire,  can  you  see  in 
that  man,  who  saved  our  little  one,  a  hardened  criminal 
known  for  years  to  the  State  through  his  evil  ways  ?  " 

"  I  cannot,  Everard,  I  cannot.  I  know  that  many 
strange  things  and  strange  changes  are  possible  in  human 
nature.  This  mortal  illness,  as  I  know  he  regards  it, 
and  possibly  rightly  so,  might  have  effected  in  him  an 
immense  change  of  nature.  But  if  so,  would  he  not 
desire  to  confess  his  sins  ?     He  does  not  do  that.     But  he 
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keeps  them  wrapped  up  in  mystery.  He  denies  nothing, 
affirms  nothing,  yet  seems  willing  to  give  up  his  soul  to 
God  and  answer  before  Him.  One  thing  I  know.  He 
fears  God,  yet  is  not  afraid  of  Him.  Is  that  the  attitude 
of  mind  of  a  hardened  sinner  ?  Yet  his  conscience  is 
not  wholly  clear." 

A  step  close  at  hand  caused  them  to  turn.  It  was  the 
black  butler. 

"  A  gen'leman  is  in  de  corridor.  He  dun  come  in  de 
punt  across  de  li'l  stream.  Him  say,  will  Mass  Carradine 
see  him  ?  "     Scipio  seemed  to  be  trembling  a  little. 

Claire  clasped  her  hands  fast  together.  Carradine 
turned  quickly  round. 

"  Do  you  know  who  the  gentleman  is,  Scipio,  and  where 
he  comes  from  ?  " 

"  Shuah,  yes,  I  knows  dat  all.  It  be  young  Mass 
Waldo  Eustis — come  'cross  from  Orient — come  in  de 
punt  for  to  see  Mass  Carradine." 

With  a  hand  upon  his  arm  Claire  seemed  just  to  press 
her  husband  away. 

"  Go,  dear  love,  go  and  see  him.  He  has  come  to  us 
with  news  of  the  man  they  have  saved  for  us  :  the  man 
they  have  forgiven  because  he  saved  our  little  one. 
Everard — go  !  " 

He  looked  at  her  long  and  earnestly  for  a  few  seconds 
— then  he  turned  and  went. 


VII. — FACE   TO   FACE 

It  was  growing  dusk  in  the  long  corridor  beneath  the 
gallery,  but  the  door  stood  open  upon  the  arch  leading 
to  the  Water  Divide  ;  and  beside  the  door,  just  within  its 
threshold,  stood  a  tall  young  figure  waiting.  Carradine 
moved  slowly  forward.  The  other  also  advanced.  Scipio 
carried  in  a  lamp,  and  the  gloom  fled.     The  light  looked 
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golden  as  it  fell  upon  the  two  faces.  For  a  few  tense 
seconds  Carradine  seemed  to  hesitate.  Then  he  held  out 
his  hand.  Waldo  grasped  it,  looked  full  into  his  eyes  and 
said  quietly  : 

'  We  have  him  safe.  No  danger  will  touch  him 
now." 

"  I  am  your  debtor,  sir — your  debtor  and  your  grand- 
father's. Add  this  to  my  debt  of  gratitude  by  telling 
me  some  way  by  which  I  can  serve  you — or  him — or 
both." 

Waldo  looked  full  into  the  old  man's  eyes.  In  the 
fine  old  face  there  was  something  of  Evadne  which 
touched  him  to  the  quick.  Whatever  brought  thought  of 
her  to  his  mind  kindled  a  sacred  fire.  His  clear  look 
was  singularly  attractive. 

"  Will  you  let  me  take  you  over  to  Orient,  sir  ? 
Evadne  is  there,  waiting  for  you.  She  is  hoping  that  you 
will  let  me  fetch  you  over,  to  bring  her  home.  Will 
you  ?  " 

Quite  still,  as  though  carved  in  some  marble-hard 
substance,  Carradine  stood,  his  eyes  upon  a  young  face 
which  brought  back  the  past  so  forcibly  that  he  had 
much  ado  to  conceal  the  stirrings  of  his  heart.  Then  he 
bent  his  head. 

'  I  will  come,"  he  said  ;  and  though  the  voice  was 
low,  there  was  the  ring  as  of  a  trumpet  in  its  clear  vibra- 
tions. Waldo  divined  the  stress  of  spirit  which  dominated 
him  at  that  moment,  and  his  own  thrilled  in  sympathy. 
For  over  fifty  years  the  one-time  comrades  and  fast 
friends  had  not  met.  A  chasm  had  divided  them — bitter 
waters  had  rolled  between — mists  of  misapprehension, 
even  of  hatred,  had  blotted  out  the  past.  But  how  often 
in  nature  after  a  day  of  darkness  and  storm  there  comes 
light  at  eventide  !  Was  this  to  be  so  in  the  hearts  of  two 
old  men  ?     Waldo  could  answer  for  the  one.     Now  he 
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stood  face  to  face  with  the  other,  and  his  soul  leaped  at 
what  he  saw. 

Together  and  in  silence  they  passed  through  the  door 
into  the  dim  archway.  Carradine  felt  a  tremor  of  the 
pulses.  In  old  days  through  that  door  and  down  a 
flight  of  steps  he  had  reached  the  Green  Divide.  How 
often,  how  innumerably  many  times  he  had  leaped  down 
those  steps  to  find  Waldo  waiting  for  him  there,  or  if  not 
waiting,  close  at  hand !  He  would  utter  a  familiar  call. 
Often  a  face  would  show  at  one  of  the  narrow  window- 
slits  of  the  laboratory.  Then  there  would  be  a  sound  of 
ringing  footfalls.  Out  from  the  other  doorway  Eustis 
would  come  to  meet  Carradine.  Damon  and  Pythias, 
arm  linked  in  arm,  would  patrol  the  green  track  up  and 
down,  sheltered  from  sun-heat,  yet  with  a  glamour  of  light 
about  them  overhead,  talking  as  youths  have  ever  done 
since  the  beginning  of  things  :  what  the  future  held  for 
them  of  glory  and  renown,  what  they  would  accomplish 
— and  accomplish  together — the  laurels  they  would  win, 
the  service  they  would  achieve  for  the  betterment  of 
mankind.  Long,  long  thoughts  of  youth  !  Yet  such 
thoughts,  such  purposes,  such  ardencies  of  desire  keep 
the  world  young  and  fresh  and  pure,  however  far  achieve- 
ment lags  behind  the  glowing  dream. 

Now  there  were  fewer  steps,  for  the  water  had  swirled 
high  above  the  Green  Divide,  washing  the  strong  founda- 
tions of  the  house,  and  penetrating  upwards  into  the 
arched  recess.  Carradine  had  not  entered  that  place 
for  fifty  years.  Once  he  had  looked  to  see  the  change 
which  had  been  wrought.  Then  with  bitterness  he  had 
shut  the  sight  out  from  his  eyes.  His  object  thence- 
forth had  been  never  again  to  envisage  that  place  which 
had  once  been  so  intensely  dear  to  him — never  to  let  his 
gaze  rest  upon  that  devastation  which  had  robbed  him 
of  the  Green  Divide  of  his  youth. 
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Yet  now  he  was  suffering  himself  to  be  pushed  out  upon 
the  intruding  waters,  and  his  Charon  was  Waldo's  grand- 
son, bearing  the  same  name,  and  with  very  much  of  his 
grandsire's  individuality  of  personality.  The  likeness 
at  moments  came  out  so  strongly  that  Carradine's  heart 
was  strangely  moved. 

There  was  a  shimmer  upon  that  waterway.  A  faint 
green-gold  radiance  was  round  and  overhead.  Almost 
could  he  imagine  that  emerald  turf  lay  beneath  them 
rather  than  translucent  water.  He  looked  this  way  and 
that  as  the  punt  glided  across  the  dividing  space.  Years 
fell  away,  and  the  heart  of  the  boy  came  back  to  Carradine, 
with  strong  pulsations  of  triumphant  joy.  His 
aspect  very  slightly  changed.  Youth  seemed  to  infuse 
him.  His  eyes  brightened  and  glowed.  Lines  seemed 
to  smooth  themselves  away.  Something  strange  was 
passing  upon  him.  Some  barrier,  long  perhaps  under- 
mined in  ways  he  knew  not  of,  fell  suddenly,  and  the  tide 
of  the  past  rolled  in  upon  him  unchecked. 

They  landed  almost  in  darkness  ;  but  in  the  east  the 
almost  full  moon  was  rising  like  a  golden  ball.  As  they 
emerged  upon  the  terrace  they  saw  Orient  like  a  silver 
citadel  lifting  a  crowned  head  heavenwards.  They  were 
themselves  as  silver  figures  in  this  silver  world.  A  burst 
of  liquid  nightingale  music  arose  from  a  neighbouring 
thicket. 

"  Take  me  to  my  friend,  Waldo,"  spoke  the  deep  voice 
of  Carradine.  And  Waldo  felt  as  though  the  trumpet- 
note  in  that  voice  would  carry  as  far  as  his  grandfather's 
listening  and  quickened  ears.     He  was  right. 

They  traversed  the  terrace  till  they  reached  the  room 
from  whose  windows  the  golden  lamplight  streamed, 
mixing  with  the  silver  which  met  it  from  without.  And  in 
that  white  and  amber  glow  stood  the  figure  of  Evadne, 
glory  in  her  eyes,  light  upon  her  face, 

R 
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She  stepped  forth  to  meet  them,  not  trying  to  speak. 
She  took  Carradine  by  the  hand.  His  other  lay  yet  on 
Waldo's  arm.  And  thus  the  three  passed  together  into 
the  room  where  Eustis  waited,  tied  to  his  chair,  yet,  in  the 
excitement  and  exultation  of  the  moment,  raising  himself 
as  he  had  not  done  for  very  long.  For  him,  too,  the  years 
seemed  in  some  sort  to  have  fallen  away. 

Carradine  and  Eustis  were  face  to  face  once  more- 
For  a  few  tense  moments  no  one  moved  or  spoke.  Then 
Carradine 's  two  hands  met  and  clasped  the  one  which 
Eustis  was  able  to  stretch  forth  to  meet  that  clasp.  Waldo, 
released,  sought  Evadne's  side  and  gently  led  her  away, 
out  into  the  glory  of  the  night  and  the  song  of  the 
nightingales. 

"  Let  us  leave  them  together,  sweetheart,"  he  whis- 
pered, and  she  went  with  him  as  one  in  a  golden  dream. 

VIII. — YOUNG  WALDO 

They  wandered  silently  into  the  sparkling  silver  night. 
There  was  a  long  avenue  of  palm  trees,  gently  swaying  to 
the  light  night  breeze.  It  looked  a  tunnel  of  darkness 
till  they  found  themselves  within  its  shelter  ;  but,  once 
there,  it  was  as  though  a  silver  rain  were  falling  upon 
them,  as  though  tiny  moon-fairies  fluttered  gauzy  wings, 
dancing  and  swaying  with  each  movement  of  the  feathery 
arms  above,  that  both  embraced  and  shut  out  the  white- 
ness overhead.  Tiny  sibilant  voices  were  about  them, 
whispering  of  life  and  unseen  mysteries  of  growth,  never 
ceasing,  ever  present,  working  silently  and  invisibly, 
ready  for  the  manifestation  of  perfection  when  the 
moment  should  arrive.  They  felt  this  throbbing  life 
about  them,  something  intense  and  wonderful,  something 
which  found  kinship  with  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts, 
moving  side  by    side  in  that  silence  of  perfect  accord 
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which  is  the  hallmark  of  true  kinship  of  the  spirit.  He 
had  taken  her  hand  and  laid  it  upon  his  arm.  Her 
fingers  just  clung  to  it,  as  happiness  flooded  her  heart  and 
her  pulses  throbbed  to  the  paean  of  a  tumultuous  rapture. 
Through  the  tunnel  they  walked  in  this  pulsating  speech- 
lessness, with  the  music  of  the  spheres  around  and  about 
them.  Then  they  came  out  into  a  glory  of  stainless 
moonlight,  quivering  in  the  air  above  them,  and  lying 
like  a  shining  splendour  upon  the  still  waters  of  a  mere 
which  stretched  away  into  mazes  of  tangled  darkness  and 
weird  mystery. 

Then  he  looked  down  at  her  face,  irradiated  by  magical 
light. 

"  Vady,  may  I  tell  you  now  how  I  love  you  ?  " 

"  Eusie,  I  love  to  hear  you  say  so  .  .  .  here  out  in  the 
silver  moonlight  !  All  life  seems  love  to-night  !  Eusie, 
was  it  difficult  to  bring  him  ?     Did  he  want  to  come  ?  ' 

"  I  think  that  he  knew  he  would  cross  over  to  Orient 
to-night.     He  was  ready." 

"  When  he  came  in,  I  thought  there  was  a  beautiful 
look  on  his  face.  I  had  seen  the  same  kind  of  look  on 
that  other  face,  too.  Eusie,  they  are  very  old,  our  two 
grandfathers.  But  to-night  I  saw  them  as  though  they 
were  young  again.  Do  you  know  what  I  mean  ?  It  was 
so  very  beautiful — the  youth  of  them — and  something  else 
which  had  brought  the  youth  back.  What  was  it,  Eusie  ? 
Did  you  see  it — feel  it — too  ?  " 

"  I  did.  Vady,  I  think  that  you  and  I  know  the  mean- 
ing of  that  change — that  splendid  return  to  the  spirit  of 
youth.  God  is  like  that,  because  He  is  Love.  He  is 
from  everlasting,  yet  never  old.  That  is  because  He  is 
the  essence  of  Love.  And  wherever  love  springs  up  and 
lives,  something  of  the  eternal  glory  and  youth  of  God  is 
there  too.  I  cannot  say  it  in  words.  Terms  of  mor- 
tality fetter  the  tongue.     But  there  it  is.     Love  brings  the 
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power  of  forgiveness  with  it.  Christ — who  is  Incarnate 
God — taught  the  world  that.  His  perfected  work  of 
forgiveness  took  Him  back  to  the  glory  of  the  Father  in 
the  place  He  had  left,  but  was  never  to  leave  more.  When 
we  forgive  our  enemies,  we  approach  that  place  in  spirit. 
Its  light  shines  over  us.  Then  age  seems  to  drop  away. 
They  are  young  again  to-night  in  heart  and  spirit,  Vady. 
They  love  again";  he  stopped  short,  turned  suddenly 
upon  her,  and  put  his  arms  about  her.  "  And  we  love 
too,  Vady,  you  and  I.  And  to-night  the  seal  will  be  set 
upon  our  love.     I  am  sure  of  it.     And  you  ?  " 

She  did  not  strive  against  his  embrace,  but  gave  her- 
self to  it  in  a  silent  rapture.  Doubt  had  left  her  also 
since  seeing  her  grandfather  coming  into  the  light  with 
his  hand  on  Waldo's  arm.  She  let  him  hold  her  palpi- 
tating form,  and  did  not  seek  to  hide  from  him  her  exquisite 
happiness.  Only  she  did  not  give  him  her  lips  ;  but 
looking  up  into  his  eyes  she  whispered  : 

'  I  promised  not  to  give  myself  without  his  consent. 
Let  us  go  and  ask  it." 

So  they  wandered  slowly  back,  and  the  nightingales 
sang  on,  and  the  moon  shone  with  increasing  power,  till 
the  world  was  one  miracle  of  silver  and  ivory.  They  did 
not  talk.  They  felt  no  need  for  words.  Orient  and 
Occident  had  joined  hands  to-night  across  that  streak  of 
silvered  water.  Silver  shimmer  for  green  ground,  that 
was  all.  And  all  about  their  world  great  sheets  of  shim- 
mering waters  lay,  sleeping  with  the  white  moon  above. 

"  Like  the  Eye  of  God,"  whispered  Evadne,  lifting  her 
face  towards  it  as  they  reached  the  terrace  once  more. 
The  murmur  of  voices  reached  them  from  the  room  near 
at  hand,  where  Eustis  and  Carradine  were  together. 

They  walked  in  through  the  window,  and  the  pair 
within  turned.     What  a  light  there  was  upon  both  faces  ! 

'  Grandfather,"  said  Evadne,  going  up  to  him  and 
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kneeling  down,  turning  her  sweet  face  up  towards  his, 
"  Waldo  has  told  me  that  he  loves  me.  I  love  him.  He 
wants  me  for  his  wife.     What  must  I  say  ?  " 

"  If  you  take  my  advice,  my  child,  you  will  just  say — 
'  Yes  '  !  " 


II 


-SENSATION 


Judge  Romily  brought  over  next  morning  a  piece  of 
strange  intelligence.  It  had  been  sent  to  him  by  post,  and 
after  reading  it  he  had  ordered  his  buggy  with  his  fast- 
trotting  horse,  driven  by  his  handsome  son  ;  and  the  pair 
walked  in  upon  Carradine  as  he  and  Claire  were  talking 
over  afresh  and  with  happy  faces  the  events  of  the  past 
day.  They  turned  to  greet  the  visitors,  wondering  whether 
perhaps  some  leakage  of  their  news  had  reached  their 
friends  through  that  curious  species  of  telepathy  which 
seems  inseparable  from  the  dark-skinned  races.  But  they 
soon  saw  that  this  was  not  so.  It  was  not  a  visit  of 
congratulation.  Their  friends  had  come  with  news  to 
tell  them.  The  Judge  carried  a  newspaper  in  his  hands, 
which  he  unfolded  as  he  spoke. 

"  This  will  interest  you,  Carradine.  It  is  causing  a 
considerable  amount  of  speculation  here.  Do  you 
remember  my  telling  you  at  that  dance  the  other  night 
about  the  man  they  were  hunting  for,  and  thought  they 
had  run  to  earth  at  last  in  these  parts  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  remember.  And  I  had  the  search-party 
here  yesterday.  They  visited  Orient  first,  though  they 
scarcely  expected  to  find  there  the  man  who  had  done  so 
great  a  wrong  to  the  Eustis  scientists.  Then,  having 
drawn  blank  there,  they  came  here.  I  have  to  thank  you 
for  your  timely  hint,  Romily.  Without  that  I  might 
have  raised  obstacles — made  a  fool  of  myself,  perhaps,  in 
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these  changed  times.  As  it  was,  I  facilitated  proceedings, 
and  they  went  away  satisfied.  They  did  not  find  their 
man.  .  .  ." 

"  Naturally  not.  Their  man  was  lying  dead  in  a 
small  hospital  in  Contiston.  How  the  fellow  got  there, 
after  having  been  seen  in  these  parts,  and  his  avenues  of 
escape  having  been  closely  watched,  passes  the  under- 
standing of  the  police.  But  there  appears  to  be  no  mis- 
take. See,  here  is  the  paper.  The  name  Ritson,  the 
indelible  mark  upon  the  brow,  certain  confessions  and 
admissions  made  by  him."  As  Carradine  took  the  paper 
and  scanned  its  lines,  Claire's  questioning  eyes  drew 
Judge  Romily  to  her  side. 

"  It  is  a  curious  affair — the  career  of  that  man.  1 
have  watched  it  as  the  name  cropped  up  year  after  year, 
always  connected  with  some  daring  crime,  the  criminal 
escaping,  sometimes  in  the  most  marvellous  way. 
Known  to  be  in  some  spot  near  at  hand,  news  would  reach 
the  police  from  their  own  body  of  his  having  been  seen 
elsewhere  at  a  long  distance  away,  and  the  hunt  would  be 
shifted.  But  the  man  has  never  been  caught.  Now  he  is 
past  human  law,  human  judgment.  It  seems,  Mrs. 
Carradine,  that  he  was  known  to  have  been  involved  in  a 
notorious  jewel  robbery  in  New  York,  where  other 
similar  crimes  have  been  committed.  The  jewels  were 
some  of  them  traced.  That  gave  a  clue.  But  the  man 
had  vanished  as  usual.  They  were  hot  on  his  track, 
however,  when  news  came  of  his  being  in  these  parts. 
It  seemed  incredible  ;  but  instant  search  was  ordered. 
Then  other  news  came.  A  man  had  been  stabbed  in  a 
saloon  bar  in  Contiston.  Apparently  the  matter  was 
hidden  for  a  short  time,  but  when  his  condition  became 
desperate  he  consented  to  be  taken  to  the  hospital.  He 
knew  himself  dying,  and  was  indifferent  to  his  fate- 
There  he  lay — Aylmer  Ritson,  with  the  seal  mark  on  his 
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brow  and  a  smile  of  cynical  mockery  upon  his  lips.  He 
replied  to  a  few  questions.  But  he  was  very  far  gone 
when  actually  identified  by  the  authorities.  A  few 
persons  saw  him  who  had  known  him  in  the  past.  No 
manner  of  doubt  existed  as  to  who  and  what  he  was. 
He  made  a  few  admissions.  He  told,  in  his  final  wander- 
ings, a  few  queer  facts.  And  at  the  very  last,  whilst  almost 
in  the  act  of  dying,  he  called  his  own  name  aloud  two  or 
three  times.  Then  he  passed.  As  it  happens,  that  was 
upon  the  night  of  the  ball." 

Claire  listened,  rather  a  strange  expression  passing 
over  her  face. 

"  Called  his  own  name  !   Was  not  that  rather  strange  ?  ' ' 

Claire,  indeed,  was  looking  curiously  moved.  Her 
eyes  sought  those  of  her  husband.  She  was  conscious  of 
a  strange  sense  of  mystification.  At  the  very  time  when 
she  had  been  speaking  with  this  strange  man  Ritson, 
who  had  saved  their  darling,  yet  had  so  many  sins  to  his 
count,  Aylmer  Ritson  had  been  dying  in  a  small  hospital 
far  away,  calling  his  own  name.  Her  husband's  voice 
broke  in  upon  her  confused  thoughts. 

"  I  see  the  name  given  of  this  dead  criminal  is  Aylmer 
Zeno  Ritson.  At  the  last  he  appears  to  have  made 
something  of  a  point  of  it.  He  also  notified  where  his 
birth  would  be  found  and  registered.     I  wonder  why  ?  ' 

"  I  myself  wondered  at  that.  Perhaps  there  was  no 
particular  reason.  But  the  police  will  probably  investi- 
gate.    His  has  been  an  arresting  figure  in  criminality." 

Carradine  drew  himself  up  with  brightening  eyes. 

"  Romily,  sit  down.  I  have  something  to  tell  you. 
Afterwards  I  will  ask  you  to  accompany  me  to  Orient. 
You  look  surprised.  You  may  well  do  that.  But  last 
evening,  for  the  first  time  in  fifty  years,  I  myself  crossed 
over  to  Orient.  Waldo  Eustis  and  I  are  reconciled. 
The  chasm  has  closed  which  divided  us  so  long." 
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These  words  made  profound  impression  upon  the 
Judge  and  his  son.  It  was  sensation  upon  sensation. 
And  this  sensation  was  augmented  when  Carradine 
added  : 

"  And  the  reason  for  this  sudden  rapprochement 
between  us  is  closely  connected  with  the  very  man  of 
whom  you  have  come  to  tell  me — at  least,  of  one  bearing 
the  same  name — Aylmer  Ritson  !  " 

"  God  bless  my  soul,  Carradine  !  What  is  the  meaning 
of  your  words  ?  " 


II. — EXPLANATION 

Carradine  told  the  story  succintly.  How  that  when 
Mammy  had  brought  Evadne  to  Occident  she  had  told 
of  the  signal  service  rendered  to  them  in  a  moment  of 
dire  peril  by  a  stranger,  who  had  risked  his  life  to  save 
them  from  it. 

"  You  know  that  our  son,  his  wife,  and  their  other 
children  perished.  The  little  daughter  who  was  saved 
escaped  through  not  being  with  them,  and  not  exposed  to 
the  full  peril  of  the  sudden  outbreak  of  negro  revolt. 
Mammy,  faithful  creature,  all  alert  and  full  of  devotion, 
did  her  utmost,  and  acted  with  great  courage  and 
sagacity,  but  at  one  perilous  point  she  must  have  failed 
but  for  the  co-operation  of  this  man  Ritson." 

"  Strange  how  in  these  black-hearted  callous  criminals 
some  strain  of  nobility  lives  and  works.  He  saved  them, 
then.     But  go  on,  Carradine — that  was  long  ago." 

"  Yes  ;  and  at  the  time  I  never  knew  the  name  of  the 
man  who  had  succoured  them  ;  in  fact,  Mammy  spoke  very 
little  of  it,  for  it  seems  that  Ritson  laid  it  upon  her  not  to 
speak  of  him  and  of  his  deed.  Her  story  was  confused 
and  sketchy  when  she  reached  us.  She  had  been  through 
a  great  strain.     It  has  only  been  quite  recently  that  I 
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have  fully  understood  the  terrors  of  that  time  for  her  and 
the  child,  and  the  debt  we  owe  to  this  man." 

"  Carradine,  you  don't  mean  that  he  came  here  after 
all !  But  that  is  impossible.  His  death  far  away  .  .  . 
I  am  getting  fogged  !  " 

It  was  Claire's  voice  which  now  spoke,  and  she  said 
with  a  gentle  conviction  : 

"  I  believe  that  we  shall  find  that  they  are  two  men, 
not  one.  Aylmer  Ritson  has  a  double.  Perhaps  a  twin 
brother.  Judge  Romily,  at  the  time  when  the  criminal 
passed  away,  calling  aloud  his  own  name,  I  was  with 
Ritson  here  at  Occident.  Oh  yes,  Everard  shall  finish 
the  story  as  to  how  he  came  here.  And  as  we  were 
speaking,  he  seemed  suddenly  to  hear  a  sound  which  did 
not  reach  my  ears.  It  was  as  though  he  listened  to  a  call 
which  he  understood.  After  that  a  new  expression 
came  into  his  face.  He  spoke  as  though  he  knew  his  own 
time  to  be  drawing  very  near." 

The  Judge  looked  back  at  Carradine,  who  told  how  the 
fugitive  had  come  to  ask  shelter  and  sanctuary — a  stricken 
man  at  the  end  of  his  tether.  How  for  some  while  the 
Blue  Cabin  had  been  his  hiding-place  unknown  to  all  save 
Mammy.  Bit  by  bit  the  story  unfolded  itself,  link  by 
link  the  chain  unwound.  The  listeners  hung  upon  his 
lips.  Now  and  again  a  queer  smile  shone  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Judge,  a  tiny  twitch  crossed  his  face  ;  but  he  made  no 
comment  and  only  put  a  rare  question.  But  not  a  word 
of  the  story  escaped  him. 

"  And  now,"  spoke  Carradine,  as  he  finished  the  tale, 
"  I  should  suggest  that  you,  Romily,  accompany  me 
across  to  Orient,  and  that  we  inform  Ritson  of  the  death 
of  this  criminal  on  whose  account  he  has  seemingly  been 
hunted  with  such  determination.  We  will  then  ask 
him  for  his  own  story,  which  obviously  must  be  linked  up 
with  that  of  this  dead  Ritson.     I  imagine  that  Claire  has 
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hit  upon  the  right  solution.  There  are  two  men  of  that 
name,  strikingly  alike — twin  brothers  very  possibly) 
and  either  as  confederate  or  as  victim,  our  man  has  been 
working  with  the  other.  Shall  we  go  together  and  ask 
the  truth  of  him  ?  I  think  it  will  not  be  refused  now. 
Claire  looked  at  the  Judge  with  eyes  full  of  soft  appeal. 
"  You  will  be  gentle  with  him,  Mr.  Romily  ?  You 
will  not  forget  all  that  we  owe  to  him  ?  He  may  have 
erred.  He  owns  as  much.  But  he  is  not  a  bad  man  ;  and 
I  think  he  is  near  to  death.  You  will  not  bid  us  give  him 
up,  even  if  .  .  ." 

"  I'll  be  hanged  before  I  let  that  be  done  !  "  broke  in 
young  Romily  with  a  look  which  endeared  him  instantly 
to  Claire.  Going  over  to  her  side,  and  bending  down  his 
handsome  head,  he  added  rather  quaintly  :  "  I  know  I'm 
too  late  in  the  field  for  that  lovely  little  grand-daughter  of 
yours,  whom  the  two  fathers  thought  would  make  me  a 
good  mate  !  But  I  saw  how  the  land  lay  from  the  first- 
If  she  spins  Eustis,  then  I  might  have  a  look  in,  perhaps — 
but  that  isn't  going  to  happen,  I  take  it  !  " 

Very  sweetly  Claire  smiled  back  at  him,  just  touching 
softly  the  brown  hand  which  hung  by  his  side. 

"  No,  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  going  to  happen. 
But  if  it  did,  I  should  be  very  happy  in  thinking  that  she 
might  choose  such  a  man  as  yourself,  Clifford." 
He  got  hold  of  her  hand  and  gave  it  a  warm  grip. 
"  That  is  good  hearing,  Mrs.  Carradine  ;  and  when  I 
am  round  and  about  in  these  parts,  I'd  like  to  feel  that  I 
could  put  in  a  bit  of  time  here  at  Occident,  and  that  there 
would  be  a  smile  of  welcome  for  me  here  !  " 

"  Of  that  you  can  be  quite  assured,"  spoke  Claire 
with  a  smile.  '  Evadne  spoke  to  me  of  you.  Whether 
at  Occident  or  at  Orient  she  will  later  be  found,  her 
welcome  will  never  be  lacking." 

"  Thanks,  that  is  good  hearing.     I  think  I  will  go  and 
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find  Evadne,  whilst  Mr.  Carradine  takes  my  father  over 
the  Divide  to  Orient.  I'll  tell  her  the  news  we  bring. 
It's  frightfully  interesting,  this  Ritson  affair.  But  I 
believe  you've  hit  the  nail  smart  on  its  head,  Mrs.  Carra- 
dine. Women  have  that  way,  whilst  men  grope  all  the 
way  round,  illumined  by  their  own  almighty  reasoning 
powers  in  which  they  trust.  Woman's  intuition  goes 
clean  through  like  one  of  those  rays  we  are  going  to  hear 
more  about  in  the  future." 


III. — TWIN   BROTHERS 

They  found  him  with  old  Waldo  Eustis.  He  lay  upon 
a  couch  set  near  to  the  wheel-chair  in  which  Eustis  passed 
his  day.  He  looked  very  ill ;  but  upon  his  face  was 
stamped  an  expression  of  restful  contentment  which  was 
almost  peace.  That  face  was  very  white.  This  seemed  to 
make  the  seal  upon  his  forehead  stand  out  with  greater 
distinctness.  He  looked  a  little  startled  at  the  sight  of 
the  stranger.  But  for  the  moment  Judge  Romily  paid 
him  no  open  notice.  He  went  up  to  Eustis,  speaking 
friendly  words.  Long  ago,  as  a  child,  he  had  known  and 
greatly  admired  Waldo,  and  they  had  met  occasionally 
during  more  recent  years.  But  this  was  his  first  visit  to 
an  Orient,  so  greatly  changed  since  the  night  of  the  breaking 
loose  of  the  waters,  and  for  some  minutes  they  were 
engrossed  one  with  the  other,  whilst  Carradine  pulled  up  a 
chair  beside  Ritson's  couch  and  entered  into  a  low-toned 
conversation  with  him. 

It  was  at  the  sound  of  a  quick  exclamation  break- 
ing from  his  lips  that  they  broke  off  their  own  conversation 
to  look  at  the  other  pair.  Ritson  had  the  paper  in  his 
hand  which  Judge  Romily  had  brought.  He  had  been 
devouring  the  lines  with  his  eyes,  a  flush  mounting  to  his 
brow,  which  had  faded  now,  increasing  the  paleness  of  his 
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face.  His  lips  were  trembling  as  he  uttered  words  which 
seemed  forced  from  him  by  stress  of  crowding  emotions. 
In  his  eyes  large  tears  were  standing. 

'  Dead,  dead  ! — then  it  was  his  voice  I  heard  !  And  I 
am  free  !     I  am  free  !  " 

The  three  men  looked  at  him,  at  his  moved  face  and 
tear-filled  eyes,  and  Carradine  laid  a  strong,  kindly  hand 
upon  one  of  his,  and  spoke  in  deep,  comprehending 
tones. 

"  Ritson,  from  the  first  I  have  believed  that  some 
mystery  encompassed  you — that  your  past  had  not  been 
an  evil  one.  This  made  me  resolve  to  help  you  when 
danger  threatened.  That,  and  our  debt  of  gratitude  to 
you.  Now  we  come  to  you  for  your  account,  your 
explanation.  A  man  bearing  your  name,  with  a  long  roll 
of  crimes  against  him,  has  died — your  name  (or  his  own) 
upon  his  lips.     Who  was  that  man  ?  " 

'  My  twin  brother.  Our  father  we  never  knew.  He 
was  a  dying  man  when  we  were  born.  Our  mother  adored 
him.  She  was  beside  herself  at  the  thought  of  losing  him. 
As  infants  we  were  frail — not  likely  to  live  ;  and  since  it 
was  an  obsession  with  her  that  there  must  be  another 
Aylmer  Ritson  for  her  to  cherish  and  love,  she  gave  us 
both  his  name.  Only  she  suffered  the  minister  who 
baptised  us  to  add  Zeno  to  one,  as  a  distinguishing  mark. 
We  both  grew  up.  My  brother  was  born  with  a  curious 
mark  upon  his  forehead.  I  had  the  faintest  shadow  of  it, 
no  more — until  as  boys  together  we  resolved  to  make  the 
two  identical,  and  found  a  sailor  down  at  the  docks  one 
day  who  did  the  business  for  us.  Before,  though  so 
strongly  alike  in  feature  and  form,  we  had  been  dis- 
tinguishable by  that  mark  upon  my  brother's  brow,  now 
scarcely  one  person  in  a  hundred  could  be  sure  of  us,  and 
the  identity  of  our  names  increased  the  difficulty.  At 
school    my    brother    was    perpetually    in    mischief — in 
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trouble — or  would  have  been,  except  that  more  often  than 
not  the  punishment  fell  on  me.  I  did  not  mind.  I 
adored  him.  I  came  to  glory  in  suffering  for  him,  in 
personating  him,  as  it  were.  There  was  something  about 
him  which  was  amazingly  attractive.  I  knew  that  I  was 
deficient  in  that  quality  ;  so  that  any  confusion  made 
between  us  filled  me  with  a  wonderful  pride  and  joy.  As 
we  grew  up  I  began  to  understand  that  he  was  most 
astoundingly  reckless,  and  equally  astoundingly  clever. 
And  his  favourite  study  was  that  of  criminology — the 
records  of  men  who  had  successfully  defied  and  evaded  the 
law." 

"  Did  that  not  affect  you  with  some  kind  of  distrust  or 
fear  ?  " 

"  Often  my  mother  and  I  went  in  deadly  fear  for 
Aylmer.  Memory  of  those  years  grows  dim  now  ;  but 
times  without  number  I  was  able  to  assist  him,  sometimes 
by  bearing  his  personality  ;  but  more  often  by  aiding  him 
in  establishing  an  alibi.  For  my  existence  was  often  not 
known  or  suspected  in  our  roving  life.  I  began  to  see 
that  he  and  our  mother  worked  for  this.  I  was  often 
kept  away.  My  health  was  always  poor.  My  mother 
lived  for  him,  and  I  was  only  valued  for  the  help  I  could  be 
to  him  in  drawing  away  suspicion." 

"  And  you  did  not  resent  being  used  in  that 
fashion  ?  " 

"  Somehow  it  seemed  the  right  and  natural  thing.  I 
think  that  I  was  never  quite  a  normal  human  being.  I 
don't  know.  The  history  of  twins  gives  curious  data. 
Part  of  myself  seemed  to  belong  to  Aylmer.  I  cannot 
explain  it.  For  I  had  no  wish  to  share  in  his  wild  life  and 
lawless  deeds.  I  shrank  from  them  ;  but  my  devotion  to 
him  remained  intact.  When  my  mother  lay  dying  she 
laid  a  charge  upon  me,  and  I  gave  her  my  solemn  pledge. 
I  swore  to  help  and  protect  Aylmer  in  the  future  as  I  had 
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done  in  the  past.  She  died  in  the  faith  that  I  should  be 
true  to  my  word.  It  grew  harder  as  the  years  passed. 
Sometimes  it  became  almost  more  than  I  could  bear,  and 
for  a  time  I  broke  away  and  travelled  far — as  in  that  year 
when  I  was  able  to  help  your  servant  and  the  little  child  in 
her  keeping.  But  then  I  was  called  back.  I  heard  the 
summons  and  answered  it.  Always  I  loved  my  brother — 
I  was  ready  to  surfer  for  him — to  die  for  him  if  need  were. 
But  I  grew  more  and  more  to  hate  the  manner  of  his  life. 
For  I  came  beneath  the  influence  of  religion  ;  and  often 
the  struggle  was  terrible.  I  had  not  to  do  evil,  or  to  speak 
lies.  But  constantly  I  was  used  to  establish  an  alibi  for 
my  brother.  That  ruse  succeeded  again  and  again.  It 
has  mystified  the  authorities.  But  at  last  it  was  becoming 
dangerous.  Aylmer  himself  sent  me  away.  He  saw  that 
if  it  became  known  that  there  were  two  of  us  his  game 
would  be  ended.  I  knew  myself  in  peril ;  for  he  was  being 
closely  watched  for." 

"  Stop  one  moment,  if  you  please."  It  was  the  voice 
of  Eustis  that  spoke.  "  For  above  a  year  a  man  called 
Ritson,  with  that  strange  mark  on  his  brow,  worked  for 
me  in  my  laboratory  at  Archid  Hilton.  Which  of  you 
two  was  it  ?  " 

"  My  brother.  Archid  Hilton  was  very  far  away  from 
the  scenes  of  his  depredations.  He  must  have  risked  a 
good  deal,  not  changing  his  name  or  disguising  that  mark. 
But  he  was  like  that.  He  always  reckoned  upon  making 
good  an  escape  ;  and  at  that  time  pursuit  was  after  me  in 
a  totally  different  direction.  I  gave  them  a  good  run,  and 
Aylmer  a  good  start.  I  was  supposed  to  be  sailing  for 
Australia  in  a  coasting  vessel.  It  was  a  long  time  before 
they  gave  up  that  chase.  I  suppose  Aylmer,  who  had 
always  been  keenly  interested  in  scientific  work  of  all 
sorts,  found  Archid  Hilton  a  place  of  interest.  I  suppose 
he  saw  the  value  of  its  discoveries — and  the  temptation 
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came.  He  got  possession  of  its  secrets — and  sold  them 
away.  A  death  followed  on  his  flight.  I  have  never 
known  exactly  what  that  meant  ;  but  I  believe  my 
brother  innocent  of  that.  I  dare  not  affirm  it  ;  for 
later  I  fear  .  .  .  but  I  do  not  think  he  had  any  hand  in 
the  death  of  your  son,  Mr.  Eustis.  If  I  had  not  that 
confidence  I  should  not  be  here." 

His  voice  was  growing  weak.  He  looked  like  a  man 
who  was  passing  through  some  immense  strain.  His 
eyes  were  brilliant  and  very  haggard. 

"  Need  I  say  more  ?  Things  become  very  dim.  But 
my  brother  is  safe — beyond  the  reach  of  human  tribunals, 
beyond  the  reach  of  temptation.  Where  he  is — what  his 
fate — I  cannot  guess.  I  must  leave  that.  But  my  chain 
is  broken.  I  am  free  of  my  vow."  He  looked  full  at 
Judge  Romily  and  said,  in  a  very  low,  yet  resolute  voice, 
'  If  I  have  transgressed  the  country's  laws,  if,  as  an 
accessory  after  the  fact,  I  am  liable,  and  if  you  say  it,  I 
will  give  myself  up.  There  is  nothing  now  to  hide.  I  had 
hoped  that  my  call  would  come  for  me  in  this  sanctuary 
of  peace  ;  but  if  it  would  be  right  ...  I  am  ready  and 
willing.  It  would  not  be  for  long.  .  .  .  And  I  think  I 
should  be  able  to  understand  those  words  :  '  Stone  walls 
do  not  a  prison  make.'  I  feel  that  my  prison-house  is 
thrown  open.  Only  let  me  know  what  it  is  right  for  me  to 
do." 

They  all  looked  at  Judge  Romily,  whose  face  wore  a 
moved  expression.  He  laid  his  hand  for  a  moment  on 
Ritson's  shoulder  and  answered  quietly  : 

'  You  are  soon  appearing  before  a  Higher  Tribunal, 
my  friend,  than  any  which  might  seek  to  judge  your  curious 
case  here.  Rest  in  peace.  If  necessary  or  advisable 
I  will  make  some  statement  on  your  behalf  to  the  authori- 
ties. Leave  that  to  me.  Remain  here  wThere  you  have 
found  sanctuary.     I  will  be  your  surety." 
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IV. — BETROTHED 

Beside  the  shining  lagoon  at  the  place  where  Occident 
and  Orient  interlocked  Evadne  stood  beneath  the  flicker- 
ing pink  shadows  of  the  giant  Judas  tree.  The  water 
shimmered  beneath  the  golden  light.  When  she  moved 
out  into  the  glow  her  white  dress  seemed  refulgent 
in  the  splendour  of  light  and  colour.  All  round  the  marge 
grew  brilliant-hued  flowers — a  confusion  and  riot  of 
loveliness.  On  its  surface  lilies  slept  and  dreamed.  It 
was  an  idyll  of  beauty  and  peace — the  setting  for  some 
drama  such  as  keeps  the  world's  heart  young. 

She  heard  his  step  before  she  turned  her  head  to  watch 
his  approach.  Something  had  told  her  to  wait  for  him 
here — that  he  would  seek  her  in  this  spot.  It  had  been  a 
favourite  haunt  of  theirs  before  this.  From  thence  you 
could  see  the  gold-flooded  gardens  of  Occident,  spreading 
their  mystery  of  radiant  loveliness  away  towards  the  west, 
whilst  eastward  lay  the  dim  dense  masses  of  solemn 
growth  which  marked  the  confines  of  Orient.  Beauty  in 
both  ;  and  the  wonder  of  contrast.  Darkness  throwing 
up  the  glories  of  light  ;  colour  intensified  and  accentuated 
through  the  proximity  of  the  mystic  dimness  beyond. 

'  The  Never-Never  linked  up  with  the  Ever-Ever," 
Waldo  had  said  to  her  once,  when  it  had  seemed  as  though 
Occident  and  Orient  were  always  to  be  severed.  '  Do  not 
lose  heart,  Vady  ;  if  that  can  be  done  here  before  our  eyes, 
the  way  is  surely  going  to  be  found  for  that  other  linking 
up.     Something  tells  me  that." 

So  here  she  waited  in  the  glow  of  the  morning,  just 
where  at  this  spot  Orient  and  Occident  joined  hands. 
And  here  he  found  her,  as  his  heart  told  him  would  be  the 
case,  upon  the  morrow  of  the  day  which  had  seen  Carra- 
dine  and  Eustis  join  hands  after  fifty  years  of  severance. 
She  knew  him  near  before  he  reached  her  side  ;    but 

s 
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she  did  not  turn  till  he  was  very  close.  She  stood  just 
beyond  the  rim  of  the  shadow,  with  the  light  of  the  shim- 
mering waters  on  her  face — and  another  light  as  well. 

'  Vady  !  '  She  heard  the  trumpet-note  in  the  ringing 
voice  and  thrilled  to  it. 

"  Eusie  !  '  There  was  the  quiver  of  ecstasy  in  her 
soft  tones  as  she  turned  to  find  his  arms  about  her.  Now 
there  was  no  recoil,  however  soft  and  gentle.  With  a  sigh 
of  infinite  rapture  and  content  she  gave  herself  into  the 
keeping  of  those  arms. 

"  Vady,  I  love  you.  I  have  loved  you  ever  since  we 
were  children  together.  And  that  love  has  kept  me  always 
for  you.  Your  image  has  never  been  dimmed  in  my  heart . 
Although  sometimes  I  have  felt  as  though  I  was  roaming 
in  the  dim  lands  of  Never-Never,  I  never  forgot  the 
shining  of  those  bright  shimmering  waters  of  the  Ever- 
Ever  where  you  belong.  Vady,  the  barrier  is  down  at 
last.  The  shining  waters  link  up  and  do  not  divide. 
Occident  and  Orient  are  united  again  in  friendship's 
bonds.  Shall  we  strengthen  that  bond  by  another  ? 
Vady,  will  you  marry  me  ?  " 

She  lifted  her  face,  all  irradiated  by  the  exquisite 
happiness  that  was  in  her  heart,  and  their  lips  clung  to- 
gether in  the  rapturous  betrothal  kiss. 

'  I  will,"  she  answered,  "  I  will — I  will  !  "  and  in  the 
tremor  of  those  tones  might  be  heard  something  of  the 
intensity  of  the  glad  surrender  which  shortly  she  would 
speak  in  another  place. 

When  presently  they  came  to  earth  once  more  it  was 
with  the  sense  of  some  approaching  presence.  They 
turned  to  see,  and  Waldo  exclaimed  in  surprise  : 

"  There  is  Clifford  Romily,  coming  through  the  gardens 
of  Occident  !  " 

"  How  strange  !  What  can  have  brought  him  here  so 
early  ?  " 
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"  We  will  go  and  see.  Something  must  have  happened. 
I  think  he  is  looking  for  you,  Vady.  But  his  search 
comes  a  little  too  late  !  " 

With  a  soft  fleeting  glance  of  many  meanings  she  swept 
his  face  with  laughing  eyes. 

"  He  is  a  very  delightful  person,"  she  answered  ;  "  I 
shall  always  be  nice  to  him.  I  like  him  and  his  father 
both.     I  wonder  why  he  is  here." 

They  went  to  meet  him  across  sunny  spaces  and 
flickering  tunnels  of  light  shadow.  When  he  saw  them  he 
bared  his  head.  A  smile  lit  up  his  pleasant  face.  He 
understood. 

"  May  I  have  the  gratification  of  being,  perhaps,  the 
first  to  offer  you  my  sincere  congratulations  and  felici- 
tations ?  " 

V.—"  WALDO  !  "    "  CLAIRE  !  " 

As  they  went  towards  the  house  he  told  them  the 
astonishing  news.  Evadne  gazed  at  him  with  her  soul  in 
her  eyes,  bewildered  at  first,  then  gradually  comprehend- 
ing. 

"  You  mean  that  he  was  not  the  man  they  wanted ! 
There  were  two  of  them  !  He  was  not  the  criminal  at  all ! 
Oh,  I  am  glad  !  I  am  glad  !  I  could  not  believe  it  of 
him.  Then  he  is  not  in  danger  now  ?  He  need  not  hide 
himself  away  ?  " 

"  I  imagine  not.  There  is  something  still  to  be  ex- 
plained ;  but  my  father  and  Mr.  Carradine  have  crossed 
over  to  Orient  about  that.  The  criminal  Ritson  plainly 
has  a  double  in  this  man.  Probably,  as  your  grandmother 
has  surmised,  they  are  twin  brothers.  We  will  go  to  her. 
No,  see  here,  they're  coming  towards  us.  Perhaps,  Eustis, 
she  wants  to  cross  to  Orient  herself.  It  is  there  that 
drama  is  being  unfolded." 
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Clifford's  surmise  was  true.  Claire  had  thrown  over 
her  beautiful  head  a  filmy  veil  of  lace. 

"  Waldo,"  she  said,  "  will  you  take  me  to  see  your 
grandfather — to  see  Orient  again  ?  I  have  been  dreaming 
of  it  all  the  night  through.  In  the  past  I  saw  it  only  a 
few  times  ;  and  for  fifty  years,  although  so  close,  I  have 
never  stepped  upon  its  soil." 

"  I  will  take  you  at  once.  I  will  fetch  the  punt  across 
the  Divide.  Vady  will  take  you  to  the  archway.  Let  us 
all  go." 

Evadne  thought,  as  they  made  the  brief  transit  over 
dimpling  water,  between  high  protecting  walls,  that  her 
grandmother  looked  exquisitely  young,  whilst  retaining  all 
the  gracious  beauty  and  dignity  of  advancing  years  which 
had  set  their  seal  upon  her. 

Waldo  gave  her  his  hand  as  they  grounded  against  the 
steps  opposite.  When  she  had  last  ascended  these  it  had 
been  from  the  Green  Divide,  now  lying  submerged  many 
feet  beneath  the  translucent  waters  which  dreamed  above 
them.  He  led  her  round  the  angle  of  the  house,  upon  the 
wide  terrace,  and  there  they  stopped  short. 

Carradine  with  Judge  Romily  stood  beside  the  balus- 
trade in  converse  together,  and  beneath  the  great  pepper 
tree  the  wheel-chair  had  been  moved  out,  and  Eustis  sat 
there  in  his  accustomed  place.  He  was  the  only  one  at 
the  first  moment  to  observe  the  advent  of  the  newcomers. 
A  deep  flush  rose  in  his  wan,  sunken  face,  and  light  leaped 
to  his  eyes.  He  was  a  man  who  had  faithfully  loved  the 
woman  he  had  married,  and  whose  love  for  him  had  been 
a  passion.  But  Claire  had  been  the  romance  of  his  young 
life  ;  and  from  the  tablets  of  his  memory  her  lovely  face 
and  form  had  never  been  obliterated. 

Evadne  and  Waldo,  divining  something  of  the  emotion 
that  must  be  working  in  his  heart,  and  perhaps  in  that 
also  of  Claire's,  moved  across  towards  the  two  friends  deep 
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in  converse.  Eustis,  tied  to  his  chair,  looking  changed  and 
old,  and  yet  with  much  of  the  old  forcefulness  of  person- 
ality which  she  so  well  remembered,  watched  with 
burning  eyes  as  Claire  advanced  towards  him.  His  eyes 
met  hers,  clung  to  them,  fire  leaping  from  some  hidden 
furnace  of  strength  within.  Suddenly  he  felt  young, 
vital,  endued  with  power. 

"  Waldo  !  "  spoke  the  sweet  clear  tones  which  he  had 
never  forgotten. 

"  Claire  !  "  he  answered,  and  held  out  his  hands — yes, 
his  hands !  For  in  that  moment  some  infusion  of  power 
had  come  to  him.  And  that  hand  which  had  for  long  been 
almost  helpless  was  lifted  by  his  own  volition.  Claire 
caught  and  held  them  both,  not  knowing,  yet  in  some  way 
divining  that  a  vital  thing  had  happened. 

"  You  bring  me  life,  Claire.  This  has  been  my  dream 
— to  see  you  again  before  my  end.  And  here  I  see  you,  as 
in  your  lovely  youth  ;  and  you  seem  to  bring  mine  back  to 


me." 


There  was  a  seat  beside  his  chair.  She  took  it.  She 
was  deeply  moved  by  his  aspect.  Waves  of  memory  rose 
and  flowed  over  her  soul.  There  stood  Carradine — her 
beloved  husband — her  lover  still.  Here  sat  Eustis, 
stricken,  yet  not  conquered  :  a  strong  soul  imprisoned  in  a 
shattered  body,  yet  alive  and  awake  and  astir.  Once  it 
had  seemed  to  be  the  tragedy  of  her  life  that  she  had  been 
innocently  the  cause  (in  measure)  of  the  disrupted  friend- 
ship. It  had  brought  her  much  sorrow  and  suffering. 
She  had  sometimes  wondered  how  far  it  had  been  linked  up 
with  that  other  tragedy  of  flood  and  destruction.  But 
what  need  now  to  probe  into  a  shadowed  past  ?  Here  were 
Carradine  and  Eustis  together  at  last.  Occident  and 
Orient  again  linked  together  in  bonds  of  friendship, 
whilst  before  their  eyes  a  new  and  sweeter,  tenderer, 
stronger,    link  was  welding  itself.     And  as  she  leaned 
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forward  towards  Eustis,  looking  into  his  eyes,  her  own 
sparkling  with  happy  tears,  she  said  in  her  soft  tones, 
throbbing  with  musical  cadence  : 

"  Waldo — the  children  ! — our  children  !  Is  it  not 
beautiful  ?  " 

"  It  is  you  who  are  beautiful,  Claire  ;  and  you  have 
made  her  like  yourself  !  When  first  I  saw  her,  youth 
leapt  up  again  within  me.  The  sight  of  you  has  wrought 
more.  Claire,  look  at  this  hand.  Before  I  held  it  out  to 
you,  I  had  not  been  able  to  lift  it  for  nearly  three  years — 
not  since  that  night  when  my  son  died  !  " 

"  Waldo  !  "  Her  face  beamed  with  a  lovely  light. 
"  Ah,  how  happy  it  makes  me  to  hear  you  say  so  !  Often 
I  felt  how  I  had  hurt  you — not  with  intention — but  you 
were  hurt.  I  know  the  wound  did  not  smart  too  long — 
you  found  healing  and  help." 

"  I  did.  Daphne  made  me  a  very  perfect  wife.  We 
had  much  happiness  together.  But  I  could  not  give  her 
(nor  did  she  expect  it,  for  she  was  a  beautifully  under- 
standing woman,  and  we  gave  each  other  our  thoughts) 
just  what  I  had  wanted  to  give  to  you — if  you  could  have 
taken  it." 

There  was  dew  in  her  eyes,  as,  just  glancing  for  a 
moment  at  Carradine,  and  then  back  to  him,  she  answered  : 

"  I  would  have  taken  it  if  I  could.  You  understand 
why  it  was  that  I  could  not  ?  " 

'  I  always  understood  it.  I  believe  that  I  passed 
through  a  brief  period  of  madness.  I  shall  never  quite 
know  the  spiritual  history  of  that  time.  But  I  repented. 
I  greatly  desired  that  friendship  again.  But  it  was  not  to 
be — then.  Perhaps  he  judged  well.  Had  I  lived  at 
Orient — no,  it  was  better  as  it  was.  And  now — at  evening 
time  the  light  has  come — and  how  bright  it  is  !  " 

Hand  clasped  hand  as  they  sat  in  the  deepening  shade 
that  the  sun  now  working  to  the  south  cast  upon  the 
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terrace  of  Orient  from  the  walls  of  the  house.  Above,  the 
air  sparkled  with  radiance,  in  front  lay  mazes  of  tangled 
thicket  and  woodland. 

"  It  is  very  changed,  Waldo,  but  yet  it  has  something 
of  the  old  mysterious  charm  of  shade  and  darkness- 
But  how  much  must  have  been  swept  away  !  " 

"  Yes.  All  the  double  portico  went,  or  crashed  later, 
and  half  the  trees.  A  jungle  has  grown  up  ;  but  no  doubt 
Waldo  will  gradually  change  all  that.  His  training  in 
California  was  for  that  very  work.  Orient  was  made  over 
to  him  long  ago.  His  father  and  I  had  resolved  not  to 
return.  The  pain  would  have  been  too  great.  But  the 
boy — he  loved  the  place  from  the  time  of  his  first  visit.  I 
think  there  was  a  double  reason  for  that.  I  suspect  you 
knew  something  of  it — and  approved." 

"  I  did,  Waldo.  I  suspected  without  exactly  knowing. 
It  was  the  one  secret — the  child's  secret — that  I  kept  from 
my  husband." 

Waldo  looked  towards  Carradine  as  he  stood,  a  notable 
figure,  his  hands  upon  the  parapet,  looking  and  listening. 
His  eyes  took  into  their  shining  a  curious  softness. 

"  A  very  knightly  figure,  Claire.  I  always  used  to 
feel  that !  Ah  me  ! — for  the  days  of  the  past — Damon 
and  Pythias  !  Each  would  have  died  for  the  other.  Well, 
well ;  it  was  a  beautiful  friendship  whilst  it  lasted.  ..." 

:'  And  now  it  is  to  be  renewed,  like  the  life  of  the 
eagle  ;  and  there  is  never  to  be  any  cloud  suffered  to 
obscure  it  again  !  " 

"  Ah  yes  !  Never-Never — that  throws  a  new  light,  a 
new  meaning  upon  those  words  which  we  sometimes  speak 
together,  my  boy  and  I." 

Her  eyes  smiled  a  question.  From  Evadne's  lips  she 
had  sometimes  heard  the  same  words  fall.  Had  she 
learnt  them  at  Orient  ? 

"  We  used  sometimes  in  the  past  to  speak  of  our 
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distant  home  as  the  Land  of  Never-Never.  We  had  left  it 
derelict — or  almost.  We  had  no  desire  to  see  it  more. 
For  us,  we  felt,  with  Occident  hopelessly  estranged, 
that  the  return  would  be  too  painful.  A  kind  of 
Never-Never  feeling  hung  over  our  thought  of  it.  But 
how  wrong  we  were  !  ' ' 

"  My  little  Evadne,  when  she  spoke  those  words,  used 
to  look  up  at  me  afterwards  to  say,  '  But,  Grannie,  there 
must  be  somewhere  a  beautiful  land  of  Ever-Ever.  I 
think  that  it  will  be  like  Occident.  And  perhaps  some 
day  we  shall  all  find  it  together." 

"  All  ?  What  did  she  mean  ?  "  But  Claire  only 
smiled. 

"  I  never  asked.  The  thoughts  of  a  child  are  things  to 
be  pondered  over,  but  not  to  be  questioned  or  discussed." 

"  Where  is  the  child  ?  "  he  asked,  looking  round.  But 
Evadne  was  not  to  be  seen.  She  had  slipped  into  the  big 
room,  where  the  fugitive  guest  had  been  left  to  rest. 


VI. — NUNC   DIMITTIS 

She  had  listened  for  a  brief  while  to  the  men  as  they 
spoke  together — listened  long  enough  to  understand 
the  inwardness  of  the  thing  which  they  had  at  last  under- 
stood. Just  a  little  apart  she  stood,  a  slender,  vivid 
creature,  in  her  spun-glass  whiteness,  eyes  ashine,  and 
delicate  lips  just  quivering  from  time  to  time  with  the 
tide  of  her  swift  emotions.  Then,  like  an  embodied  ray 
of  sheeny  light,  she  had  slipped  away  into  the  shadowy 
room  where  she  knew  that  she  would  find  the  man  of 
whom  they  were  speaking. 

He  lay  very  still  in  the  shadows.  Coming  in  from  the 
brilliance  of  the  sunny  glow  without,  for  a  moment  she  did 
not  clearly  see  him.     When  she  did  so,  there  came  to  her  a 
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little  catch  of  the  breath — a  little  clutch  at  the  heart. 
What  was  it  that  had  come  upon  him  since  she  had  last 
seen  him  ?  His  face  had  in  some  way  changed.  Its  look 
of  suffering,  of  shrinking,  of  shame  (as  she  had  sometimes 
felt  it  to  be)  was  all  smoothed  away.  "  It  looks  as  though 
an  angel's  wing  had  brushed  it,"  was  the  thought  which 
came  to  her  as  she  looked  at  him,  going  softly  towards 
him  with  the  light  behind  her. 

His  eyes  opened,  and  he  watched  her  ;  but  it  seemed 
as  though  from  very  far  off.  She  had  the  sense  of  viewing 
him  as  one  set  at  a  great  distance  away.  His  smile  of 
welcome  was  touched  with  a  rare  beauty,  and  in  it  there 
shone  something  as  of  triumph.  She  stood  beside  him. 
He  had  not  moved,  or  tried  to  move  ;  but  there  was  a 
gentle  worship  in  his  eyes. 

"  I  have  been  hearing  everything,"  she  said.  "  I  am 
so  glad.  There  is  nothing  now  for  you  to  fear.  You  are 
safe,  and  we  have  not  been  mistaken.  We  always  felt 
that  you  were  sinned  against — not  sinning.  Your 
brother — you  have  lost  him — but  he  has  gone  beyond  our 
world  of  judgment  now.  And  you  are  safe.  That  makes 
me  very  glad.  We  can  help  you  to  happiness  now,  I 
think." 

Long  and  wistfully  he  looked  at  her,  seeming  to  search 
after  words. 

"  Here  it  has  all  been  such  happiness — and  peace. 
And  the  great  peace  is  very  near  which  passes  all  under- 
standing. I  longed  for  it  before — but  something  seemed 
always  to  hold  me  back.  Now  it  is  drawing  me  onward. 
If  I  could  thank  you — thank  you  all  .  .  ." 

"  No,  no — it  is  to  you  our  thanks  are  due.  Do  you 
not  understand  ?  You  saved  me  long  ago.  And  through 
you  another  wonderful  joy  has  come.  Orient  and 
Occident  are  no  longer  estranged.  They  have  been  drawn 
together  by  the  bond  of  love.     And  you  have  forged  the 
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link  in  the  chain  !  I  want  you  to  understand.  Forgive- 
ness— love — renewed  friendship — it  has  all  come  now. 
And  in  some  way  it  has  come  through  you." 

Evadne  never  forgot  the  wonderful  radiant  light  which 
kindled  in  those  hollow  eyes.  Before  her  wondering  gaze 
a  miracle  seemed  working.  It  was  as  though  something 
of  the  glory  of  youth  was  returning  to  him.  Lines  of  pain 
vanished  from  his  face,  with  the  drawn  and  suffering  look 
that  had  always  been  there  before.  Sorrow  and  pain 
were  passing.  Some  apprehension  of  grace  and  glory  was 
being  vouchsafed.  A  strange  awe  fell  upon  the  girl  as  she 
stood  beside  him.  She  stretched  out  an  arm  behind  her, 
as  though  in  search  of  support.  Waldo  took  the  extended 
hand,  and  slipped  his  arm  about  her. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  asked  in  a  tremulous  whisper. 
"  Something  is  happening." 

Waldo  knew.  The  man  knew.  Eyes  which  began  to 
shine  as  though  from  glimpses  of  unfathomable  mysteries 
of  glory  came  back  and  settled  upon  them  as  they  stood. 
The  smile  which  stole  over  the  face  of  the  fugitive  was  one 
they  never  forgot.  He  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  his 
gaze  resting  last  upon  Evadne. 

"  Do  you  remember  telling  me — speaking  to  me — 
about  that  great  mystery  of  Eternal  Forgiveness  ? 
'  Father,  forgive  them . '  Forgiveness  from  the  inexhaustible 
Fountain  of  Love.  How  I  read  that  story — up  to  its  sub- 
lime end.  'It  is  finished.'  '  Father,  into  Thy  Hands  .  .  .  .' 
And  the  great  tide  of  that  Forgiveness  is  bearing  me 
away — into  the  haven  where  I  would  be.  And  my 
work  now  is  finished.  Whether  for  good  or  ill,  it  is  done. 
I  can  commend  my  spirit  into  the  Divine  keeping.  I  am 
not  afraid  ;  for  with  Him  is  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  The 
Blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  ..." 

It  was  the  last  word  he  spoke.  In  uttering  it,  there 
came   a    little    spasm,  a    little    gasp.      Waldo    took    a 
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forward  step  ;  but  there  was  no  need  for  aid.  In  that  sigh 
the  spirit  had  taken  flight.  Aylmer  Ritson  had  gone  to  his 
last  account,  with  the  assurance  of  peace  and  forgiveness 
in  his  heart. 

"  How  beautiful  he  looks,"  murmured  Evadne,  as  the 
bright  tears  welled  up  in  her  eyes,  "  and  how  young  !  I 
was  hoping  for  him  a  time  of  rest  and  peace  and  happiness, 
after  what  he  has  passed  through.     But  ..." 

"  He  has  found  now  the  peace  which  passe th  all  under- 
standing. We  need  not  wish  him  back,  but  Orient  and 
Occident  alike  will  remember  him  always  with  gratitude 
and  tenderness." 

"  Yes.  His  Nunc  Dimittis  has  been  spoken.  I  would 
not  wish  for  anything  else." 

VII. — "  DEVASTATION  " 

It  was  Eustis  who  spoke  that  word  after  the  flight  of 
another  week  or  more,  during  which  communication 
between  Orient  and  Occident  had  been  resumed,  and  had 
already  become  as  one  of  the  accepted  factors  of  life. 

He  had  been  brought  across  the  Silver  Ribbon  (this 
was  Evadne's  name  for  the  old  time  Green  Divide),  and 
now,  seated  in  a  deep  chair  upon  the  pillared  portico  of 
Occident,  his  eyes  wandering  over  the  radiant  beauties 
of  the  sun-steeped  garden  and  the  glint  of  the  distant  shim- 
mering waters,  he  looked  across  at  his  friend  and  smiled. 

"  Carradine,  I  want  to  visit  with  you  the  scenes  of 
Devastation.     One  of  these  days  will  you  take  me  there  ?  ' 

A  glint  came  into  Carradine's  eyes.  It  was  like  the 
ghost  of  a  suppressed  laugh.  Claire  did  not  seek  to 
suppress  her  own,  it  rang  out  very  sweetly. 

"  Yes,  Waldo,  let  us  all  go  one  day  to  view  the  scene 
of  Desolation  !  It  will  do  Everard  good.  I  think  that 
he  has  never  thoroughly  inspected  or  understood   the 
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extent  of  that  Devastation.     It  will  be  well    for   him 
to  remedy  that  lack  !  " 

Evadne's  eyes  were  sparkling.  It  was  she  who  took 
up  the  word. 

'  Yes,  Grandpapa.it  will  do  you  lots  and  lots  of  good  to 
see  the  Devastation  !  And  it  will  all  be  easy  now.  Noah's 
Ark  was  finished  three  days  ago.  It  will  make  every- 
thing beautifully  easy.  You  shall  go  and  survey  the  world 
after  the  Flood  !  The  Ark  will  take  you  three  dear 
Grannies.    And  Waldo  and  I  will  attend  you  in  the  canoe. ' ' 

They  looked  at  her  with  smiling  eyes.  Eustis  under- 
stood ;  but  Carradine's  lips  spoke  a  question.  All  gloom 
had  passed  from  his  glance  now.     His  eyes  were  merry. 

'  Noah's  Ark,  my  little  one  ?  Pray,  what  does  that 
mean  ?  " 

'  You  shall  see,  darling,  to-morrow  evening.  Sunset 
and  moonrise  will  come  almost  together.  We  will  go  and 
watch  the  gold  and  silver  lights  over  the  Devastations  of 
fifty  years  ago.  And  you  shall  see— what  you  shall  see  !  " 
And  so  it  came  about.  "  Noah's  Ark  "  turned  out  to 
be  a  beautifully  constructed  and  roomy  punt,  designed  for 
the  accommodation  of  those  whose  energies  were  in  some 
way  sapped  by  age  or  infirmity.  Eustis,  with  Claire  beside 
him,  leaned  back  against  cushions  set  at  an  easy  angle. 
Carradine  faced  them  comfortably  established.  The 
dark-skinned,  white-headed  Noah,  with  pole  and  paddle 
at  hand,  stood  like  Charon,  ready  to  conduct  the  party, 
and  the  graceful  canoe  with  its  youthful  contingent  led  the 
van. 

The  Silver  Ribbon  reflected  back  something  of  the 
deep  red-gold  wonder  of  the  sky.  Carradine  and  Eustis 
looked  each  at  the  other  as  they  threaded  their  silent  way 
between  the  walls.  The  Green  Divide  was  gone — but 
what  matter  ?  A  shining  track  lay  now  between  Occident 
and  Orient,  and  the  two  who  had  been  wont  to  pace  the 
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emerald  turf  together  now  floated  over  it,  face  to  face, 
friends  again,  the  bitterness  all  gone. 

Out  into  the  sunshine  they  glided.  The  glamour  of 
iridescent  light  was  above  and  about  them.  Eustis  gazed 
round  him  with  the  keenest  interest.  The  punt  turned  on 
a  westerly  tack,  passing  through  the  channels  which  of  old 
were  paths,  and  bounded  the  gardens  of  Occident.  The 
canoe  was  leading  the  way — leading  towards  the  garden 
lagoon,  which  once,  little  more  than  a  pretty  lily  pond, 
was  now  a  small  and  wonderfully  lovely  lake.  All  manner 
of  water-plants  flourished  here  now,  lilies  of  many  hues 
and  forms,  and  beautiful  water-loving  flowers  fringed  the 
banks,  and  were  reflected  back  in  the  clear  water  with  an 
exquisite  effect  of  fairy-like  loveliness.  Masses  of  colour 
glowing  in  light  walled  in  the  lagoon,  and  stately  palms 
and  graceful  mimosa  and  pepper  trees  made  a  soft  back- 
ground of  sunshot  shade.  From  the  water  a  beautiful 
view  could  be  obtained  of  the  white  pile  of  Occident, 
lifting  itself  above  the  dazzle  of  its  rainbow-hued  gardens. 
These  gardens  were  more  luxuriantly  beautiful,  more 
wonderful  in  their  iridescent  glories  than  even  of  old  ; 
for  the  life-giving  waters  had  never  been  withdrawn,  and 
together  the  alchemy  of  sun  and  moisture  had  wrought  a 
wondrous  miracle. 

Claire  lifted  herself  up  to  look  around  her.  In  her 
eyes  were  dreams  of  joy. 

"  I  had  never  realised  what  it  was  like  here,"  she  said. 
"  Everard — why  did  we  never  come  to  see  ? 

He  looked  at  her  ;  but  did  not  reply.  His  mind  was 
working,  and  his  heart  was  full.  He  did  not  forget  the 
past  ;  but  the  bitterness  was  all  gone.  He  saw  now  with 
his  own  eyes  that  which  in  the  past  Waldo  Eustis  had  seen 
in  vision.  If  Carradine  had  been  less  blind  in  those  far 
away  years,  how  much  might  have  been  accomplished — 
with  a   difference — without  cataclysm   and    destruction ! 
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Was  not    the  fault    rather   with    Occident    than    with 
Orient  ? 

"  So  much  for  the  garden  devastation,"  spoke  Evadne's 
clear  young  voice  from  the  canoe.  "  Now,  Grandpapa, 
we  are  going  to  take  you  to  see  the  devastation  of  the 
sandy  wastes." 

Noah,  at  a  sign  from  Waldo,  bent  to  his  pole  and  made 
a  devious  course.  Golden  rain  showered  down  upon  them 
as  they  threaded  the  narrow  waterways.  Lovely  forms 
of  growth  were  all  about  them,  happy  bird  and  insect 
life,  ethereal  effects  of  light  and  colour.  And  then,  forth 
from  the  sun-dappled  shadows,  out  upon  a  shimmering 
dazzle  of  water,  irradiated  by  the  pageant  of  the  glowing 
west. 

Carradine  and  Claire  caught  their  breath  in  amaze- 
ment. Eustis  looked  about  him  with  something  of  calm 
triumph  in  his  aspect.  When  he  and  Carradine  had  been 
last  here  together  it  lay  a  barren  region  of  sand  dunes  and 
coarse  sedges,  baking  beneath  an  untempered  glow  of 
sunlight ;  not  lacking  in  a  certain  desert-like  beauty,  but 
lifeless  and  drear. 

Now  what  a  change  !  Water  translucent  and  still  as  a 
mirror :  water  shimmering  to  ripples  caught  and  coloured  by 
prismatic  lights  from  the  west :  water  powdered  by  some 
delicate  lustre  of  silver  sheen — the  sky  with  its  fleece  of 
rosy  and  amethyst  cloud  forms  reflected  as  in  a  silver  shield. 
Drifting  scents  brought  by  the  evening  breeze  from  things 
growing  and  living  and  charged  with  life  !  Bird  song  and 
bird  call,  sweet  and  suggestive,  colour  and  joy  and  the 
glory  of  life  enwrapping  them  as  in  a  garment.  And  close 
at  hand  those  two  young  white-clad  figures,  infused  by  the 
glory  of  life  and  love  ! 

"  So  now,  Waldo,"  spoke  Claire  very  softly,  her  loving 
eyes  upon  her  husband,  though  to  Eustis  her  words  were 
addressed,  "  now  you  behold  the  Great  Devastation  !  " 
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Carradine  and  Eustis  looked  one  at  the  other,  and  by 
mutual  impulse  their  hands  met. 

"  We  need  not  apportion  the  blame  for  the  past.  We 
were  both  hot-headed.  Each  felt  himself  in  the  right. 
But  with  me  the  greater  blame  lies.  I  refused  the  olive 
branch.     I  nursed  my  grievance  and  my  wrath.  .  .  ." 

"  Enough,  Carradine,  enough,"  spoke  Eustis  with 
feeling.  "  I  know  what  you  suffered.  I  can  understand. 
And  does  anything  matter  now  ?  " 

They  looked  at  the  canoe  moving  away,  and  smiled. 
Evadne  spoke  over  her  shoulder. 

"  We  are  going  to  visit  the  grave  in  the  little  old  bury- 
ing-place  near  the  Blue  Cabin.  I  want  to  put  flowers 
there.     We  will  catch  you  up  in  the  Silver  Ribbon." 

Claire's  eyes  were  very  soft.  They  thought  very 
tenderly  of  that  dead  man. 

Evadne  and  Waldo  stood  beside  the  green  mound 
amongst  the  shimmering  waters,  where  long  ago  Christian 
natives  had  been  laid  to  rest,  though  little  was  left  to 
mark  the  spot. 

'  He  told  Mammy  he  would  love  to  lie  here  if  he  was 
able  to  end  his  days  with  her.  I  think  it  is  very  wonderful, 
Eusie,  how  he  was  sent  to  us — and  how  his  coming  seemed 
to  bring  to  us  all  some  new  revelation  of  forgiveness — and 
love." 

Waldo,  who  had  bared  his  head  as  he  stood  beside  the 
mound  already  growing  green,  made  a  sign  of  assent. 
Many  memories  came  crowding  back  on  them  ;  but  their 
words  were  few. 

'  We  must  get  back,"  said  Evadne,  rising.  "  Waldo, 
it  has  been  beautiful  to-day." 

They  caught  up  with  the  punt  just  as  it  was  sliding  into 
the  Silver  Ribbon. 

Claire  looked  over  at  them  with  a  smile. 

"  Darlings,  we  have  just  been  agreeing  that  this  is 
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going  to  be  a  great  improvement  on  the  Green  Divide. 
Walking  to  and  fro  would  not  be  possible  any  longer  ; 
but  gliding  up  and  down  in  the  cool  shade  will  be  charming. 
And  I  can  come  too  !  " 

Both  the  men  put  out  a  hand  and  possessed  one  of 
the  speaker's.  Claire  gave  them  each  a  radiant  look.  The 
past  seemed  obliterated,  and  they  all  felt  young  together — 
young  and  full  of  happiness. 

The  canoe  slipped  alongside,  and  the  faces  of  Waldo 
and  Evadne  smiled  in  response. 

"  Orient  and  Occident,"  spoke  Claire  in  her  sweet,  low 
tones,  touched  with  a  deep  feeling  which  she  half  veiled 
by  a  note  of  tremulous  laughter.  "  Two  houses — but  one 
home  !  Ah  ! — what  a  beautiful,  radiant  future  we  are 
going  to  have  together  !  " 

Her  hands  were  lifted  and  kissed  by  the  two  men  who 
held  them,  and  as  they  did  this  they  looked  into  one 
another's  eyes  with  the  old  untarnished  glance  of  perfect 
friendship  and  accord. 

At  the  same  time  Waldo  took  Evadne  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  her  on  the  lips. 


THE   END 
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